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PREFACE. 


Since the first Gazetteer of Bareilly was pub- 
lished by Mr. H. C. Conyboarc in 1879 the district has 
undergone many changes. The chief of these has been 
the separation of Pilibhit and a fresh assessment of the 
land revenue ; but in many other respects there has been 
great material and moral progress, rendering most of the 
old matter obsolete. In preparing the present volume 
I have been much assisted by Mr. J. S. Campbell, 
I.C.S., C.S.I., C.I.E., and by Mr. S. H. Fremantle, 
both of whom had a long and intimate acquaintance with 
the district and have furnished me with many valuable 
suggestions and notes. 

Naini Tal : ) 

[ H. R. N. 

August 1909. ) 
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CHAPTER L 


Genebal Featdbes. 


The district of Bareilly, properly spelled Bareli, lies in the 
centre of Rohilkhand, between the parallels of 28®1' and 28®54' 
north latitude and those of 78®58' and 79M7' east longitude. 
It* is a fairly compact tract, bounded on the north by the Naini 
Tal district, on the east by Pilibhit, on the south-east by 
Shahjahanpur, on the south and south-west by Budaun, and on 
the west by the Rampur state. The area is apt to vary somewhat 
from time to time, owing to the action of the Ramganga, which 
for some distance forms the boundary between this district and 
Budaun; the average for the five years ending with 1906-07 
being 1,011,009 acres or 1,679*7 square miles. 

In its general appearance the district is an open plain, 
sloping gradually from north to south, its level surface being 
diversified by the valleys of tho numerous rivers and by gentle 
undulations which become move pronounced in tho south and 
especially in the south-east. Tho slope from north to south is 
remarkably uniform and tho elevation decreases regularly from 
658*7 feet on tho Naini Tal border to 620*3 feet at Fatehganj 
East in tho extreme south-east. In tho northern half of the 
district tho transverse or lateral variations in tho level are 
almost insignificant, and there is hardly any difference in tho 
average elevation of parallel points to the cast and west. Even 
the river valleys are shallow troughs of little width, so that their 
waters can readily be utilised for irrigating tho rich level country 
on either bank. Further south the valleys become deeper and 
more 'clearly defined, while in tho eastern portion they are 
separated by high watersheds on which the soil is light and sandy, 
the level surface is varied by rolling undulations and in places 
there appear well-marked ridges and low sandhills. On the 
whole, however, the extent of unculturable land is extremely 
small and the district is remarkably fertile ; the population is 
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dense, the cultivators exhibit a high standard of husbandry, the 
country is well wooded and water lies almost every \v here with- 
in a short distance of the surface, giving it a verdure which recalls 
the green rice-fields of Bengal. 

Natural The north of the district is a geographical continuatiini of 

tivjsions. Tarai and possesses the chief characteristics of that tract; 

having a rich soil, a particularly high water-level and an un- 
healthy climate. This is particularly the case in the tract locally 
known as the mar, a name given ti) all the sub-Himalayan forest 
region. Only a minute portion of the mor, embracing the 
northern villages of the Chaumabla and llichha pargaiias, 
belongs to this district, though tradit ion relates that in former days 
the southern l)oiindary extended as far as Kabar. There are no 
longer any forests in this district, but the forest belt of the 
Tarai in several places advances to Avithin a few miles of the 
northern border and the mar retains its old reputation for 
extreme unheal thi ness. This seems due to the close proximity 
of jungle and uncleared lauds, the lieight of the spring-level, the 
heavy rainfall, the imperfect natural drainage and the excep- 
tionally bad character of the water. In the wells of this tract a 
reddish oily scum may be observed on the surface of the water 
and no amount of boiling and filtering will entirely remove the 
unpleasant oily taste. It js not surprisjng therefore that the 
mar should be sul)joct to periodical lluctuations of botli popula- 
tion and tillage ; so that it must be considered a precarious tract, 
especially as the soil is often of an inferior description. During 
the last twenty years »»f the 1‘dtli century the number of inhabit- 
ants declined greatly and the country exhibiled a marked 
deterioration. There lias since been a sligiit inijn’ovement, but 
after a lehijiso of this nature ])rogress is necessarily slow, 
bieopen The (dd cleared country to the south of the mar, where the 

‘ villages arc <i' long standing and cultivation is fully established, 

is known as tlie des; and this merges in the u[)land banyar which 
comprises the greater part of the district. This huujar consists 
as a whole of a series of parallel strips between the various rivers, 
all of which take a more or less southerly course. There is a 
considerable dill*crence between these several belts in the com- 
position and fertility of their soils; but generally it may be said 
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that the soil becomes lighter in texture towards the south and 
south-east, the clays of the north giving place to the loams of the 
west and centre, which in tui n are succeeded by the light sandy 
soils of *he south-east. The varying characteristics of the several 
tracts ^all be dealt with more fully in the separate articles on 
the six tahsils. There is a great contrast between this upland 
hangar and the low hhadir of the river valleys. The latter is 
usually of small extent save in the case of the Ramganga, which 
forms the dominant feature in the physical geography of the 
district. Here the valley has an average width of four or five 
miles, and within these limits the river has wandered at pleasure 
in different ages, enriching tl\e land with alluvial deposits. Save 
at Sarauli and in a few adjacent villages, where the high bank is 
well defined and may be fairly regarded as permanent, there is 
no perceptible line of demarcation between the Ichadir and the 
uplands, the one merging gradually into the other in a gentle 
slope. The khadirs of the other rivers are unimportant, save 
in the case of the Deoha on the eastern borders, the lower course 
of the eastern Bahgul in the Faridpur tahsil, the Nakatia near 
Bareilly and a section of the western Bahgul near Shahi. 

In point of fertility there is a great difference between the 
various tracts. In the first rank come the parganas of Saneha, 

Kabar, Sirsawa and the greater part of Nawabganj and Richha. 

The second includes Ballia, the whole of the Mirganj tahsil, the 
river valleys and the dcs of Chaumahla ; while the third and 
worst comprises the sandy u])lands of Karor, Faridpur, Aoiila and 
Sarauli South, as well as the southern parts of Nawabganj and 
the mar tract. There arc of course many local exceptions to 
this general classification and these <lcpend on the nature and 
composition of the soils. 

In the Ramganga basin, which may liC taken as typical of Alluvial 
the hhadir ti*acts, the surface soil varies from the richest 
alluvial earth to mere sand. Successive deposits of alluvial silt, 
known as kaonp^ gradually i‘aise the level till the land becomes 
almost or entirely free from inundation ; and in such places the 
khadlr is extremely productive, the fertility of the soil remaining 
unimpaired till the river changes its course, cutting into the 
raised land and repeating the process from the commencement 
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elsewhere. Sometimes, however, it becomes covered with drifts 
of sand blown up by the high winds of the dry season, and then it 
remains unculturable till the sand hills in their turn are cut away 
by the stream. At the lower levels the changes are far more rapid, 
the soil depending on the velocity of the flood and the nature of 
the resultant deposit ; for a’rapid stream will carry off all the 
lighter particles and leave nothing behind but the heavier grains 
of sand brought down by the river in suspension. Heavy floods 
also do much damage to the Ichadir lands, since they take longer 
to recede and the ground becomes so saturated that the spring 
sowings must be deferred till late in the season ; and even then 
the produce is thin and often the crops are seriously injured or 
destroyed by rust. It is in years of drought that the Ichadir is 
seen in its glory, for then magnificent crops are raised on the 
lowlying flats in both harvests, contrasting strongly with the 
parched aspects of the uplands. 

The height of the latter above the former varies from 10 to 
26 feet and the elevation is generally the prevailing factor in the 
nature of the hangar soils. These consist of sand, of clay and of 
the mixture of the two known generically as dumat or loam. 
Sandy soil, containing 75 per cent, or more of pure sand, is called 
bhur and is the poorest of all ; being too porous to retain moisture 
and becoming so parched in the dry weather that it is incapable 
of affording sufficient nourishment to the better crops. The 
chief products of the bJmVf which embraces the eastern half of 
the Bareilly tahsil and the greater part of Faridpur, as well as 
a considerable area in the west of Aonla, are the coarse millets 
and pulses of the autumn harvest, followed by barley and gram 
in the spring. Where the surface soil is of little depth, it is 
occasionally swept away by the fierce winds of the summer 
months, leaving exposed the barren substratum of indurated sand 
or clay ; and in such cases four or five years’ fallow is required 
to make the land again culturable. On the other hand, owing 
presumably to the impervious nature of the subsoil, the bhur 
becomes saturated after a period of excessive rain and deteriorates 
to such an extent that large areas go out of tillage and take long 
to recover. Clay varies greatly in its composition. It is a 
mixture of silex and alumina in varying proportions, and where 
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the amount of tho latter exceeds 50 per cent., the clay is only fit 
for brick-making. In the hot weather clay dries up and splits 
into deep cracks, the soil being so hard as to be quite impene- 
trable to the plough, until softened by rain. It is very retentive 
of moisture, however, but owing to its natural density requires 
more tillage than any other soil. A greasy, sticky clay is 
generally called chiknotj a term which is substituted sometimes 
for matiar, the general name for all clay ; though the latter is 
applied specially to the bluish or blackish kind, which is the best 
of all and is suitable for every crop except hajra, the smaller 
millets and cotton. Owing to the difficulty of working it into a 
perfect tilth, clay is not so highly prized as loam ; but it is 
almost as good when water and manure are available and the 
cultivation is in the hands of skilled husbandmen. Tho heavy 
grey clay with traces of iron is called khapat or sometimes chapat, 
and this is a very unproductive variety, growing only the poorest 
kinds of rice. It is always untraetablo, being rendered pasty 
by rain and extremely hard by heat ; while tho rapidity with 
which the surface cakes and dries renders evaporation of the 
lower moisture impossible, so that the roots of the plant are apt 
to rot. A clay soil found in drainage lines and low ground, 
where the crops are exposed to injury from sudden floods in the 
rains, is called jhackc or jhabar, and such clay diflPers in value- 
according to its natural composition. Clay can be much improved 
by cultivation and by the mixture of sand, while hJmr can 
similarly be improved by constant tillage and the addition of 
manure, clay, loaf-mould and silt from tanks or rivers. Loam 
occupies a position midway between tho two and is by far the 
most important soil, occupying about 68 per cent, of the total 
area, as compared with 4*9 per cent, of hhior, 20*8 of clay and 
6*3 of alluvial soil. It is far from uniform in character, and the 
inferior loam, which takes up 18*6 per cent., is little bettor than 
bhur, tho distinguishing line being imperceptible. Ijoam is a 
moderately firm but porous soil, through which the ram filtrates 
easily, and for the same reason it throws off moisture readily by 
evaporation. Tho labour of cultivation is less than is the case 
with clay and it fares better in unfavourable seasons. The 
recognised varieties comprise first and second class duTnat, the 
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latter being called milaoni or hhur milaonij which is suited to 
all crops but rice ; and the yellow, calcareous and friable siwai^ 
which with water and manure is as productive as the best dumat, 
but otherwise is hardly better than good bhur, greatly resembling 
the latter in appearance, though it can readily be distinguished by 
its smooth and velvety feel, its lack of grittiiiess when rubbed 
and its far greater cohesivencss. Loam soils prevail over the 
larger part of the district, f.)r clay is conlined mainly to portions 
of the Nawabganj and Mirganj tahsils and to the south of 
Aonla. 

The main drainage line of the district is the Ramganga, 
which traverses the southern half of the area from ^vest to south- 
east, cutting off the Aonla tahsil from the remainder. The 
remaining rivers are all afllucnts of this stream. Those which 
join it on tlie noi’th or right bank are very numerous and 
generally take a stuitherly course, llowing almost parallel to 
one another; but those in the Aonla tahsil run for the most 
part in a south-easterly direction, sh )wing that the general slope 
of the country in that subdivision is somewhat, different to that 
of the rest of the district . 

The Ramganga is a great river whieli takes its rise in the 
mountains of Clarhwal some distance to the S()iith of the snowy 
range. After traversing that district it debouches on the plains, 
passing through Bijnor, Moradibad and the Ram pur state before 
entering pargana Sarauli South at Slmhpur. Thence it takes 
a south-easterly (bourse past the small towns of Sarauli and 
Sheopuri, separating the Aonla tahsil from Mirganj, Bareilly 
and Faridpur. Then for a considerable distance it skirts 
Faridpur, constituting the boundary between that tahsil and 
the district of Budaun. Leaving h^'aridpur at the village 
of Manpur in the extreme south, it separates Budaun from 
Shahjahanpur, ultimately passing through that district and the 
north of Farrukhabad to join the Ganges in Hardoi. The river 
is fed by several tributaries during its course through Bareilly, 
and in the rains attains very large dimensions, spreading out 
over the hkadir and carving out for itself fresh channels through 
the soft alluvial land in the most capricious manner. Owing 
no the breadth of the khadir and the depth of the channel below 
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the level of the upland, the river is quite useless for irrigation. 

• For the same reason it affeets only the lowlands wlicn it rises 
in flood, although at such times the volume is immense; the 
liighest recorded level of recent years being that of the 1st of 
August 1800, when the river attained a vc'lot*ity of nine miles 
an hour and a height of l7'o3 feet al)ovc mean level of tlic dry 
season. Normally the l)aiiks are well defined; the cliff often 
appearing vertical, th4)ugh in such cases it ac-tually overhangs 
slightly, being undermined by the current till the crest falls 
through its own weiglit into the water. Elsewhere it descends 
in little vortical steps cut l)y the current as the floods subside. 

The bed of the river is shifting sand arid the rapidity with which 
changes arc effected is surprising. To the west of Bareilly arc 
two alternative channels sev'eral miles apart, and the river is 
constantly shifting trom one In the other and cutting into the 
intermediate space; while in the broad lowlands of the Aonla 
tahsil there are numerous backwaters and creeks which re])resent 
old channels abandoned at different periods. Though in the 
dry weather the Bamganga becomes iordaldc at several jdaccs, 
it is usually navigable by vessels of small draught; lait the 
boat traflj(j of old days has almost wJiolJy cli sap pear ed. 

The first st ream to join the Ramganga in tin’s district is Biddha. 
the Siddha, wliich takes it.s rise in tlie Shahabad pargana of 
Hampur and flows in a south-easterly direction through pargana 
iSarauli North to its confluence near Jjabhera. This small river 
has clearly defined laiiiks, generally sloping tliougli sometimes 
abrupt; bat in the rains it frequently overflows its shallow 
bed, the floods doing much damage to the crops in the neigh- 
bouring villages. Its waters arc utilised for irrigation pur- 
poses when required, but the land along its course is naturally 
moist. The Siddha is joined by three small rivulets which drain 
the lowlands of Sarauli and are known as the Pila, the ITurhuri, 
and the Sila. 

As its name implies, the Dojora is formed by the junction Dojom. 
of two pairs of streams, comprising the Kichha and western 
Bahgul on the east and the Dhakra and Bhakra on the west. 

They unite just south of the road from Bareilly to Moradabad, 
which is carried over each branch by a pontoon bridge, and from 
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the confluence the river follows the eastern boundary of Mirganj 
for some distance, eventually turning into Karor to join the 
Eamganga near Miranpur. The banks are high and of a per- 
manent nature ; Imt in exceptionally dry years some irrigation 
is occasionally done from the river direct. 

Of its component streams the Dhakra rises in Eampur and 
enters pargana Ajaon at Mandanpur, joining the Bhakra at 
Jauner on the borders of that pargana and Shahi. During its 
short course in this district it receives on its right bank the 
Nahil, another small river of Rampur. The latter flows through 
highly cultivated country and owing to the numerous springs 
in its bed has a perennial supply of water, which is raised by 
dhenJclis to irrigate the garden cultivation along its banks. 

The Bhakra is a more important river and lias its source in 
the outer hills. Passing through tJio Bhabar, the Tarai and the 
Rampur state, it enters Mirganj in the extreme north and thence 
forms the western boundary of pargana Bhahi as far as its junction 
with the Bahgul. It carries a perennial flow of w^ator, but is 
little used for irrigation; though a dam is sometimes constructed 
between Parchhai and Kalyanpur by the proprietors of those 
villages, while in years of drought water is raised from the 
stream direct. 

The western Bahgul is a Tarai stream which for a short 
distance traverses the Rampur state and enters pargana Sirsawa 
in the extreme north-west near Dhakia, At Manpur it is 
joined by the Baraur, w'hich also has its source in the Tarai and 
enters the district at Chachait, where it is dammed by the Canal 
department to provide irrigation for tho lands on its west bank. 
The Baraur in turn is fed by several small streams, such as tho 
Barai and Madmi, and thus reinforced is again dammed above 
Manpur, watering the area to the east, between tho Bahgul and 
tho Khalwa. From Manpur the Bahgul flow's southwards into 
Shahi through Sirsawa and Kai)ar, being joined on the southern 
borders of tho former by the Kichha and on those of the latter 
by the Kuh, a small but deep river which enters Sirsawa from 
Rampur near Shishgarh and is dammed at Basai, just above its 
confluence with the Bahgul, for the irrigation of the lands on its 
west bank. A few miles lower dowm the Bahgul receives the 
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Dhora river on its left bank and thence passes through the 
<jentro of pargana Shahi to unite with the Bhakra and so form 
the Dojora. 

The Kichha, known at first as the Gola, is an important Kiohha. 
river which has its origin in the lakes of the Naini Tal district. 

After traversing the Bhabar and the Tarai, it enters Cliaumalila 
at Mundia, a short distance below the l)ridgc on the railway 
and the road to Naini Tal. Passing throiigli Ohaumahla into 
Kabar, it is joined on its right bank near Ma\7ai by tlie Khalwa, 
a small stream which rises in the north of the former pargana 
and is in turn fed by the Khalwi. The Kichha at most times is 
of small dimensions, but it rises ten feet or more in flood and 
attains a surface velocity of seven miles an hour, with a 
maximum discharge of 70,000 cubic feet per second. The bed is 
shallow, wide and sandy, so full of quicksands that crossing is 
difficult even at the recognised fords ; but the banks arc fairly 
deep, being usually abrupt on one side and shelving on the 
other. A dam is made at Kichha in the Tarai to supply the 
Kichha canal, but there is no irrigation from the river lower down. 

The Dhora is a river of the Tarai and before entering this Dhora. 
district is joined by the Katna, a stream of similar origin. After 
traversing the east of pargana Ohaumahla it passes through the 
west of Kichha, eventually flowing in to Shalii, after separating 
that pargana for a short distance from Kabar, to effect its junc- 
tion with the Bahgul at Bapliri. The river lias a bod and banks 
of clay and its normal discharge is small ; but in the rains it is 
occasionally filled by a spill from the Gola, and then it rises to 
a height of ten feet and carries a largo volume. The waters of 
the Dhora are considered especially beneficial to turmeric and 
garden cultivation, of which a considerable amount is to bo seen 
on its banks. The river is under the control of the Canal 
department and throughout its course is extensively used for 
irrigation purposes. There is a bridge over the Dhora on the 
Naini Tal road, while a wooden bridge was built not long ago 
at Girdharpur in pargana Kichha by Sheikh Nur Ahmad for 
the benefit of his cultivators. 

To the east of the Dojora and its component streams the Sankha. 
next tributary of the Ramganga is the Sankha. This river rises 
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in the south of pargana Richha and is joined by two nalas 
called the Tjila and (Jora, of which the latter is reinforced by 
the surplus waters of the Dhora, thrown into it by the Canal 
department. The Sanklia Hows through the north-west of the 
Bareilly tahsil in a well defined channel and a stiff clay bed, 
never changing its course or overflowing its banks, and near 
Fatohganj West it is spanned by the main line of railway and 
by a masonry bridg(i on the Moradabad road, rlust below this 
point the river is dammed, so as to supply small canals on 
cither l)ank, and further down it is fed on the right by the 
Basit, a small stream which flows along the Shahi boundary 
and passes through Fatehgau j : while the combined waters after 
a course of about two miles em[>ty themselves into the Ram- 
ganga niiar Bahjoiya. Tlie Sanklia is a useful river, since it is 
regularly utilised for irrigation throughout its course. 

The Deoranian rises in the Tarai, just north of the district 
border, and wanders southwards througli the eastern extremity 
of Chaumahla and tlie centre of Richha. Then for some dis- 
tance it forms the north-western lioundary of Nawabganj and 
at Bhojupura it crosses the line of railway and passes into 
Karor. It is spanned by masonry bridges on the Naini Tal 
and Moradabad roads, that on the latter having been built in 
1842 liy Diwan Bahadur Hingii, a retired oflicial of the district 
courts. The river, which joins the Ranigauga close to Bareilly, 
has a bed of alluvial silt with banks raised about four feet above 
the level of the surrounding country ; but while in tlie dry 
weather the current is hardly perceptible and the banks are tilled 
down to the water’s edge, producing fine crops of maize and 
cotton, the stream sometimes rises in flood to a height of 10 
feet, overtopping its banks and pouring over the adjacent fields : 
while its volume is swelled by a considerable spill from the 
Dhora. Throughout its course the Deoranian is of great value 
for irrigation pui’poses, being easily dammed, though the water 
is popularly supposed to be injurious to pulses. 

The Nakatia takes its rise in a depression near Baraur, on 
the northern borders of pargana Nawabganj, and, after travers- 
ing the west of that subdivision in a southerly direction, 
enters Karor at Dabhaura. Thence it maintains a southerly 
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course, ])as8ing Kithaura, the eastern outskirts of the Bareilly can- 
tonment and the villages of Mohanpiir and Tliiria, till it passes 
into the extreme west of Faridpur, there effecting its junction with 
the Ramganga at Khalpur. The river is almost dry in the 
liot weather, but in the rains it becomes a considcralde stream, 
receiving in its upper course the spill water from the Bahgul ; 
with the result that it frorpiently floods a large extent of country 
in jVawabganj. The baTiks are in some places cleaily defined 
but ill others are gently sloping, M-hile the ])ed consists of allu- 
vial mud resting on a stratum of clay. There is an abundance 
of JcaV'bir on tlie banks of the Nakatia and on the upland 
l)otweon this river and the Deorauian, though many of the (juarries 
have become exliausted. As far as the Karor border the river 
is under the control of the Canal department ; but eveiy where 
it is of great value for irrigation purposes and earthen dams 
are constructed annually at several places for storing the water. 

Ihe river is crossed by iron liridges on the railways and tho 
Shahjahanpur road and l)y a masonry structure on tho Pilibhit 
road ; but on that leading to Bisalpur there is only a ford, which 
is often difficult or even impracticable during the rains. 

Ihe eastern Bahgul is an important idver which rises in Eastern 
juargana Kilpuri of the Tarai and enters pargana Richha at 
Chhitaunian Malpur. Thence it flows southwards past Mundia 
Nal)i Bakhsh and (Jhoreli, siihsequently traversing tho centre 
of Xawahganj, tho east of Karor and the centre of Faridpur, in 
tho last pargana taking a south-easterly direction till it enters 
the Shahjahanpur district at Fatohganj East, eventually fulling 
into tile Ramganga. Near Bhadsar in Karei* the river receives 
on its right bank a small affluent called tho Kandu, which rises 
in Nawabganj and is crossed by a girder bridge on the Pilihhit 
road. At Imlia, about six miles north-cast of l^aridpur, it is 
joined by the Kailas; while the (iaiineya, a large watercourse 
which Sows past Piparthara in tho south-east of Faridpur and 
for some miles follows the district boundary, joins the river 
where it first tonchos the Shahjahanpur border. The Bahgul' 
attains considerable dimensions during tlio rains, but in the dry 
weather shrinks to a mere trickle. Its bed is formed of sand, 
ftud in its lower reaches there is a khadir about a mile in width, 
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which is locally known as chanda and possesses a highly fertile 
soil, producing the finest wheat and sugarcane. On the uplands 
above the high })ank the soil is particularly poor and sandy j but^ 
in Nawabganj and Richha the khadir disappears and the river 
flows between narrow limits and the land on its banks, going 
by the name of dhaya^ is exceptionally good. The water of 
the Bahgul is extensively used for irrigation. As far south 
as the Pilibhit road in pargana Nawabganj it is controlled 
by the Canal department, which maintains a large leng^.. of 
channels supplied by the Choreli and Girem weirs ; and below this 
point are numerous dams built by the landowners and their 
tenants. A number of villages combine for the construction 
and maintenance of these works, each being considered bound 
to supply the labour of one man for every plough in the village, 
or his hire for the time required to construct the dam. About* 
1869, in order to drain a swamp in the Tarai and to provide 
more water for the canals, a stream called the Suklii was led into 
the Bahgul, with the result that very destructive floods occurred 
along its course in years of heavy rainfall. Of late years, 
however, the damage in this district has been slight and it is 
probable that the floods will gradually lose their intensity as the 
river widens its channel. There are railway bridges over the 
Bahgul near Nawabganj and at Fatchganj East, as well as 
masonry bridges on the Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur roads ; but 
those from Bareilly and Earidpur to Bisalpur cross the stream 
by bridges of boats. 

The Kailas is the name given to the combined waters of the 
Pangaili and the Absara, a stream which is variously known as the 
Apsara, Apsareha and Afsarha. The former rises in the Jahanabad 
pargana of Pilibhit and passes southwards through Nawabganj 
to join the Absara at Jeonth. It is a small stream with high 
banks and is but little used for irrigation. Occasionally it rises 
in flood and in 1894 swept away the masonry bridge on the 
Pilibhit road close to Nawabganj. The Absara rises in the Tarai 
and traverses pargana Jahanabad before entering Nawabganj at 
Jaganian. Passing southwards through the east of that pargana 
it is reinforced by the Pangaili and then under the name of Kailas 
flows through the north of Faridpur to join the Bahgul. The 
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river has well defined banks of stiff clay and a sandy bed, which 
spreads out in the south to form a small hlutdir. The Absara is 
fed ‘by perennial springs in its bed and is a valuable source of 
I'rrigation, the villages on its banks being among the best in tlio 
district. 

The Dooha, known at first%s the Nandhaur till it leaves the Dooha. 
hills at Chorgallia in the Naini Tal district and subsequently as 
the Garra in Shahjahanpur as far as its confluence with the 
Eamganga, is a largo and important river ; but it only touches 
this district for about ten miles on the eastern borders of Nawab- 
ganj and again for some five miles on tho boundary of Faridpur. 

At times the river, swollen by violent floods from tho mountains, 
is very broad and deep, the discharge rising to 2G,000 cubic feet 
[ler second ; but in summer it becomes fordable and tho flow does 
p.»)t exceed 200 cubic feet. It has a broad bed, much below the 
tevol of the surrounding country, and is therefore useless for 
irrigation ; but the Jehadir is extensive and in most places of a 
/cry fertile description. 

The tributaries on the south or right bank of the Eamganga 
are few and generally unimportant. The cliief is the Aril, which 
rises near Mainather in Moradabad and, after traversing tho 
south-east of that district and tho northern corner of Budaun, 
forms tho southern boundary of pargana Sarauli in the Aonla 
talisil for some 14 miles. Then it passes in a south-easterly 
direction through the centre of pargana Aonla, afterwards follow- 
fpg the Saneha border till it loaves the district and again enters 
Budaun, there to effect its junction with the Ramganga. In its 
upper reaches the valley is a well defined depression about half a 
mile in breadth, with a rapid slope from tho high ground on either 
bank ; but near Aonla the river debouches on a wide and level 
plain of stiff clay, and there it is extensively used for irrigation. 

[t is dammed near Deokola and again above Atarchendi by the 
landholders, channels being carried for a long distance on either 
lido. There are also two smaller dams lower down and the water 
^ led for many miles from the stream so as to irrigate an area 
of some 6,000 acres. As a rule the tenants pay a water rate of 
dght annas per plough ; but owing to quarrels among tho pro- 
prietors 4nd the unscientific nature of the dums the supply is 
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somewhat uncertain and occasionally fails altogether. The Aril 
is spanned by masonry bridges on the roads from Aonla to 
Bareilly and Kamiiagar, that on the former being constructed by 
the Ruhilla leader, I'^ateh Khan Khansaraan. 

Just above the Deokola dam the Aril is joined by a small 
stream named the Pairiya, which takes its rise in a swamp in the 
north of pargana Sarauli, Its bed is fairly well defined, since 
there is a sharp rise to the sandy uplands on the west, but to the 
east the ground lies low and is somewhat swampy. A misnamed 
stream called the Nawab Nadi is a canal cut from the Aril by 
Nawab Ali ^Muhammad Khan to supply water for his elephants 
and cattlo when Aoida was the Kohilla capital. It runs past the 
east of the town and thence contiuncs in a south-easterly 
direction to rejoin the Aril ; but the channel has silted up in places, 
so that it only carries water during the rains ; a fact which pro- 
bably accounts for tlie complaints of waterlogging aloiig its 
course. There is a bridge over the Nawab Nadi on the road 
from Bareilly to Aonla, and this too was constructed by the 
Rohilla chieftain. The Bajha is a small stream which rises near 
Basharatganj and fiows through vSaneha into Budaun ; while the 
Andharia has its source in the lowlands of the Ballia pargana 
and also enters Budaun, where both of them join the Aril on its 
right bank. These streams have perennial springs in their beds 
and are extensively utilised for irrigating the lowlying land along 
their course, a tract of almost unequalled richness. 

Ihe drainage system of the district is fairly complete and 
there are on large lakes nr jhits formed l)y interrupted drainage. 
Along the Ramganga arc several creeks or discarded channels, 
known as of considerable extent and similar pieces of 

water may bo seen near the western Bahgul. Of the jliilfi in other 
parts of the dirtrict the largest perhaps is that of Lilaur in par- 
gana Sarauli South. Others w’orthy of mention are those of Balua 
in pargana Karor and of Daulatpur and Jehar in Fai idpu|’. The 
rest usually run dry during the winter and few are of any use for 
irrigation. All the larger arc well stocked with fish, while 
they are also of value for the growth of pusui or wdld rice, 
sinrjhara or water-nut and occasionally hhaaenda^ the edible root 
of the lotus. Waterfowl abound in all during the cold weather. 
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but in this respect Bareilly can hardly compare with Budaun or 
the districts to the east. 

• Tiiore is very little unculturablo land in any part of the district. Wasio 
The alkaline efflorescence known as rch occurs only in the jungle 
■ tract near Aonla^ where the soil is a stiff clay and the drainage is 
defective, and on the open clay plains near Fateliganj West. 
Elsewhere the only sterile land is that covered with pure sand, in 
the river beds and the worst parts of the sandhills of the I’^aridpur 
and Bareilly tahsils, or else is that composed of the clay called 
kltapat which in some cases is too untiactable and hard to be 
tilled. During the five years ending with 1000-07 the average 
barren area was 103,288 acres or 10*22 per cent, of the whole; 
but this figure requires qualification, since 42,703 acres were 
pcrinanontly occupied by railways, roads, village sites, buildings 
and the like and 41,351 acres wore under 'water. The remain- 
der amounts to only 10,232 acres or 1*9 per cent, of the entire 
district, and in many parts the proportion is quite insignificant, 
being but *55 in tlio Bahori tahsil and *82 i)er cent, in Nawab- 
gaiij. Of the whole amount 6,080 acres lie in Aonla, 4,165 in 
Bareilly, 3,030 in Earidpur and 2,206 acres in JSIirganj; and 
in most oases the bulk is to be found in those tracts which are 
traversed by tlio Bamganga and consequently possess largo 
expanses of sterile sand in the bed of that river ; almost all the 
barren area of the IVlirganj tuhsil, for example, being confined 
to pargana Sarauli North. 

On the otlior liand,thei e is a considerable an a of waste, which Jungles, 
is not letiirncd as bai'ren, though it is more than doubtful 
whether it could profitably bo brought under cultivation. Most 
of this is either covered with jungle or else consists of stretches 
of coarse grass, more valuable as grazing land than for the pur- 
poses of tillage. There are no Imiger any forests in the district, 
but the northern tracts contain occasional sj)ecimons of forest 
trees, notably t!io seninl or cottoji tree, which towers far above 
all other species. Here and there are to bo seen thick clumps of 
bamboos, though these are usually plantations; and on the whole, 
ill the north of the district, the only jungles are the open grass 
plains which are fairly numerous and extensive in iheNawabganj 
and Baheri tahsils, as also in parts of Mirganj, especially along 
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the Bahgul near Shahi. South of the Ramganga there was once 
a vast forest stretching from Aonla to Biidaun and covering all 
the western valley of tho river. This was the hunting-preservd 
of t!ie Dohli Sultans and owed its origin, it is said, to Firoz Shah, 
who laid tho country waste and forbid its cultivation, partly to 
gratify his own sporting instincts and partly as a punishment for 
the rebels of Katehr. Most of it has long disappeared ; but there 
is still a considerable expanse of dhah jungle in the Aonla and 
Saneha parganas, interspersed with grassy plains, especially on 
the south bank of the Aril. Of late years reclamation has gone 
on apace, but the remaining jungle is of considerable value as a 
fuel reserve. 

Planted trees are very abundant and give the district a well- 
wooded appearance. They are to be seen in and around every 
village site, along tho road sides and in the form of groves. The 
last consists chiefly of mango trees, but the jamaiij the shisham 
and other species occur in the form of plantations, while round the 
towns and villages extensive orchards of guavas are often a con- 
spicuous object. The mango is valuable not only for its fruit, 
which forms a welcome addition to the food of tho people, but also 
for its timber, wliich is used for roof-beams, country carts and 
agricultural implements. The shisham provides the best timber 
grown in the district and is always in demand, while the jaman 
is useful in many ways. The scattered trees are of many species, 
such as the nim, the siras, the tamarind and the four figs, known 
as the gular {Ficiis glomeraia)^ the 'pipal (F. religiosa), the 
<pakar {F, infectoria); and tho bargcid or banian {FAndica); 
all of which, especially tho two last, are much prized for the 
grateful shade they provide. Groves are surrounded in many 
cases by a lofty hedge of bamboos, which in this district thrive 
luxuriantly. Tlie finest plantation of bamboos is that at Saiyid- 
pur close to Baheri, which covers over six acres and is of magni- 
ficent growth. Within it is the cell and graveyard of , some 
Goshains, who after death are buried sitting in a layer of salt. 
Other fine groves may be seen at Aonla, Sarauli, Shahi, Fateh- 
gauj East, Kuandanda in Faridpur, Sakras and Chhitaunian in 
Baheri and in the northern suburbs of the city. The area under 
groves shows no sign of diminution, but rather the reverse ; for it 
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is still deemed discreditable to fell a grove without planting 
ajQother in its stead, while the careful exclusion of all groves 
from assessment to revenue has done much to encourage fresh 
plantation. In 1870 the area was 18,841 acres and at the last 
settlement it had risen to 20,524. The average for the five years 
ending with 1906-07 was 19,252 acres or 1-9 per cent, of the total 
area ; but the decline is more apparent than real, owing to the 
exclusion of a number of groves on the ground tliat the land on 
which they stood was partially cultivated. The proportion is the 
same in the Nawabganj tahsil and almost the same in Faridpur ; 
but in Aonla it drops to 1‘68, in Baheri to 1*46 and in Mirganj 
to 1*2 per cent., this low figure being due to the relative absence 
of groves in Sarauli North. On the other hand, the Bareilly tahsil 
has no less than 2*73 per cent, of its area under groves, owing 
largely to the vast number of plantations in the neighbourhood 
of the city. The general figure is high, oven for Eohilkhand, 
though it does not approach the proportions found in Oudh and 
in parts of the middle and lower Doab. 

The district geologically forms part of the Gangetic plain Minerals, 
and consequently exposes nothing but the ordinary alluvium. 

The depth of the deposit is very great everywhere, though in 
the north the presence of boulders in the river beds at depths of 
10 feet and occasionally less shows that at no very remote epoch 
the Himalayan detritus made its way much farther south than 
IS at present the case. The mineral products are consequently 
very few. It has been noted already that reh is peculiarly rare 
and it never occurs in suflScient quantities for commercial 
purposes. Even the nodular limestone known as hanJear is 
scarce, ])eing almost unknown in the north, while elsewhere the 
deposits are poor. The chief quarries are at Fatehganj East 
and at one or two places between Bareilly and Bhojiipura on 
the Naini Tal road, though sufficient can be obtained for metal 
in the vicinity of the principal highways. Lime is obtained by 
burning kanJear, while considerable quantities are imported from 
the hills. It is also manufactured from the ooze formed of 
lacustrine shells, which is found in parts of the Kamganga basin. 

Clay for making bricks is obtainable almost everywhere, and 
small bricks are made in the native method at Bareilly and 

" 694 *) 
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near all the smaller towns ; while at the former sand-moulded 
bricks after the European pattern are produced in largo 
quantities. 

Other building materials are for the most part obtainable 
locally, at all events all those necessary for the houses of the 
great mass of the inhabitants. There is an abundant supply of 
cheap timber, bamboos, tiles, and thatching grass, which with 
ordinary mud suffice for the dwellings of the poor. Better 
timber, such as sal and ImldUy is imported in large quantities 
from Pilibhit and Naini Tal, while stone is brought from Agra 
and Dehli when required. 

Though the northern borders of the district approach the 
jungles of the Tarai, there is no forest within its limits and 
consequently the number and variety of wild animals are very 
much smaller than in Naini Tal or Pilibhit. The tiger is ' 
unknown in Bareilly, but leopards frequently find their way 
down the Kichha river and take up their abode in bamboo 
thickets well within the cultivated country. Sometimes too they 
are found in the east of the Baheri tahsil near the Deoha, but in 
every case they are mere visitors. Wolves are permanent resi- 
dents of the grass jungle at the head of the Nakatia and of the 
sandy uplands of Faridpur ; they do considerable damage and 
frequently carry off children from the neighbouring villages. 
Wild pig a]:)ound in the grass and tamarisk jungles in the beds 
of the Kichha and Deoha, while they also frequent the thick 
groves of l)amboos and thorny trees which are found throughout" • 
the north of tlie district, and the dhak jungles of the Aonla 
tahsil. The Indian antelope is fairly common in some parts, 
and the parh(C or hog-deer is to be found in the river beds of the 
north. The jackal, the fox, the porcupine and the hare are all 
numerous. Snakes arc particularly common, especially in the 
municipality and cantonment of Bareilly, where attempts have 
been made to reduce their number by giving rewards f(5r their 
destruction. 

The district is rich in bird life and few of the species found 
elsewhere in the plains of the United Provinces are wanting here. 
The principal game-birds are the grey partridge, quail of differ- 
ent varieties, peafowl and the black partridge or francolin. 
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Occasionally the florican is to be found in the grassy wastes of 
the Bahori tahsil. Snipe are abundant in favourable seasons, 
while during the cold weather the rivers and jliils afford a 
resting-place to all kinds of migrant waterfowl, including geese, 
many kinds of duck and teal, pochards and widgeon. 

The supply of fish is somewhat limited, and largo quantities Fibh. ricH 
are imported from the fisheries of Budaun for the Bareilly 
market. The Ramganga contains mahseer, rohu, hachua^ 
anwciri and other species, which are also obtainable, with the 
exception of the first, from the smaller rivers and the permanent 
tanks and jhils. Almost every section of the population is 
addicted to fish as an article of diet when opportunity offers. 

They are caught, principally by Kahars, Julahas and Hindus 
of the lower castes, by means of nets and wicker baskets or traps, 
though the rod and lino and other means are frequently em- 
ployed. The returns of the 1901 census showed 4,200 persons 
dependent on fishing for a means of subsistence, the figure 
including dealers and hawkers as well as fishermen. The total is 
higher than in any other district excepting those of the Gorakh- 
pur division ; but it does not embrace the largo number of persons 
who resort to fishing during the season as a subsidiary occupation. 

The cattle used for agricultural purposes are principally 
bred in the district or else are imported from the Tarai and 
Pilibliit, the breed in the latter case being known as Panwar. 
Generally they are small but active, and are quite adapted to 
the shallow ploughing in vogue. The best cattle, however, such 
as those employed on the well-runs in the Aoula tahsil, are 
brought in small numbers from Muttra and the great breeding 
districts of the Punjab. Such animals are naturally more ex- 
pensive than those obtained locally. The principal cattle markets 
in the district are Aonla, Deochara and Man Chandpur in tahsil 
Aonla ; Jam Girdharpur and Gohna Ilattu in Baheri; Bandia, 
Fatohgaujand Faridpur in tahsil Faridpur, aUdBasai in Mirganj. 

The average cost of a pair of plough bullocks is from Rs. 40 
to Rs. 50, and of plough buffaloes from Rs. 25 to Rs. 40. Much 
higher rates are paid for draught animals, a good trotting bullock 
fetching up to Rs. 100. The price has doubled in the past thirty 
years, either on account of the increased demand or owing to the 
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prevalence of disease. Bullocks are put to work in their fourth 
year and a good animal will last for eleven or twelve years, 
but the life of a buffalo is about two years less. Cows and calves 
seldom get anything beyond what they pick up in the fields, but 
oil-cake is sometimes given to the former when in milk. At the 
beginning of the rains, when there is much heavy work, and 
again at the spring sowings in October plough cattle usually 
obtain a ser of grain daily; while later on, when cane-crushing 
is in full swing, they get a scr or so of cane juice or of the scum 
removed from the boiling pans. During the cold weather, 
however, their food consists principally of the chopped stalks of 
iuoLT or of rice straw, while after the spring harvest the pulses 
which grow among the other crops are given green, together with 
fresh barley straw. This gives place to hhma or the chopped 
straw of wheat or other cereals ; while after the breaking of the 
rains the fresh grass provides good grazing during the day time 
and is also cut and mixed with hhimi at night. The lowlands 
supply large quantities of the weed known as chaupccttaj a 
species of oxaliSf and near the city this fetches a high price, 
especially in dry seasons.* Another useful weed; which is care- 
fully collected, is ahra {Vida sativa). At the end of the rains 
large numbers of cattle are sent to graze in the jungles of the 
Tarai and Pilibhit, two or throe herdsmen accompanying the 
animals from each village. 

The first regular stock census was taken in 1899 and showed 
a total of 216,744 bulls and bullocks and 35,301 male buffaloes. 
This gave an average of 2*42 animals per plough, but though 
there appears to be a substantial margin, it must be remembered 
that many bullocks arc reserved for draught purposes only, 
carts being especially numerous in this district and forming the 
chief means of transport; while at the same time the figures 
include a certain proportion of old or infirm beasts. The 
average plough duty was 7*34 acres, but in reality was not more 
than 7 acres, since a small area is worked by hand with the 

*TinB chanj^atta is the general name for oxalis or wood sorrel. Two 
kinds (Oxalis eornieulata with yellow flowers and the pink Oxalis rosea) 
Kfo troublesome weeds, espeoially the latter, whioh appears to be a recent 
introduotion. . 
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hxssi ot large hoe. The rate varies with the nature of the 
soil. A pair of bullocks which can plough but five acres of stiff 
clay can manage eight or nine acres in the sandy soils of Farid- 
pur. The next census, taken in 1904, showed a substantial 
increase, bulls and bullocks numbering 249,844 and male buffa- 
loes 39,042, but the average per plough remained practically 
the same as before. The last enumeration was that of 1909, and 
on this occasion a marked decline was observed, as was the case 
everywhere, owing doubtless to the effects of scarcity and 
drought. The total number of bulls and bullocks was 212,292 
and of male buffaloes 32,321, while the average per plough was 
but 2-23, showing that the cultivators had disposed of their 
surplus and inferior animals. There were 80,312 coavs and 
63,758 cow-buffaloes, figures which show in each case a decided 
increase during the past ten years and testify to the growing 
value and importance of the ghi trade. Young stock numbered 
169,756, and here again there has been a large addition, which 
proves that the supply is not likely to run short despite a tem- 
porary reduction in the number of plough animals. 

At the last enumeration the district contained 23,630 sheep 
and 132,372 goats. The former figure is Ioav and shoAvs a 
decline since 1899, foAV districts having a smaller total ; but on 
the other hand the number of goats has risen largely. Sheep are 
kept for their avooI, their flesh, and for penning on the laud, Avhile 
the value of goats lies mainly in their flesh and their milk, Avhich 
are much in demand among the Musalmans and the Ioav caste 
Hindus. Tliere Avere only 34 camels, for these animals are sel- 
dom used in this district, and are rarely to be seen save on tho 
road between Aonla and Budaun. Horses and ponies num- 
bered 10,846, which is a relatively high figure, but tho great 
majority are the small potiies used for transport purposes by the 
Banjaras or else employed for draught in the toAvns. In former 
days considerable attention Avas paid to horse-breeding, especi- 
ally in the basins of tho Ramganga and Aril, where Avide 
stretches of grass and tho abundance of chaujx^tta afford 
excellent pasturage; but of late little has been done in this 
direction, in spite of the encouragement lent by the Government. 
At the present time tho district bojird maintains tAvo pony 
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stallions at Khalpur in the Eamganga valley and at Kasumra 
near Aonla ; but the once famous brood mares of Rohilkhand’ 
have almost disappeared. Two donkey stallions are kept on 
estates managed by the Court of Wards for the encouragement 
of mule-breeding j but the experiment has not been very suc- 
cessful or popular. In 1909 there were 240 mules in the district 
and 4,554 donkeys, but the latter are of the usual wretched type, 
under-sized, under-fed and over-worked by the Dhobis and Kum- 
hars, to whom they principally belong. Tin domestic pig is 
kept in immense numbers by the Chamars and is to be seen in 
every village; but no enumeration of these animals has been 
attempted. 

The returns of cattle mortality arc of little use, owing to 
the almost universal concealment of disease and deaths. They 
servo, however, to show that in almost all years cattle disease 
is very prevalent throughout the district. At times much 
damage has been caused by severe epidemics of rinderpest, and 
as yet little progress has been made to^v^ards establishing a 
general belief in the efficacy of inoculation, although two veter- 
inary assistants are entertained by the district board for the 
prevention of disease and for the maintenance of the hospital 
at Bareilly. J^'oot and mouth disease is always common, but is 
less dangerous. Anthrax is occasionally reported, but the attacks 
appear to bo sporadic and the diagnosis is frequently incorrect. 
Thelowlying tracts are subject to outbreaks of hoomorrhagic 
septicfemia and black-quarter, both of which usually have a 
fatal termination and admit of no speedy or simple treatment. 
Much disease is contracted in the pastures of the Tarai, and 
once an epidemic has taken a hold of the district it is very 
difficult to suppress, the Mowati cattle-owners being particularly 
troublesome in the matter of concealing disease. 

For the greater part of the year the district enjoys a climate 
which compares very favourably with the southern and eastern 
parts of the United Provinces. The meteorological phenomena 
may be described as sub-IIimalayan in character, being largely 
influenced by the proximity of the hills and the Tarai to the 
north. The city of Bareilly and the northern parganas are 
directly affected by the heavier storms in the hills, with the 
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result that the rainy season commences a few days earlier 
•and terminates somewhat later than in the districts to 
the south, while the cold weather is of longer duration. 
The influence of the Tarai is illustrated by tho relative 
dampness of the climate, and other characteristics are mo- 
derate heat in summer and partial immunity from violent 
hot winds. The latter usually begin to blow about the end of 
April and continue witli frequent intermissions until early in 
June; but they rarely blow after sunset and arc never prolonged 
tliroiigh the night. Tho temperature is lowered from time to 
time by thunderstorms in May, sometimes accompanied by rain. 
Before the actual arrival of the monsoon the wind shifts from 
the W'cst to tho south, and with the first fall of rain tlic temper- 
ature drops sharply. During the rains the mornings are 
pleasant, but the evenings arc usually close and oppressive, and 
the climate of Bareilly at this season is far less enjoyalde than 
that of the drier districts, while towards the end of the rains it 
is decidedly unhealthy. About the end of September the tem- 
perature begins to fall and from the last week of October to the 
end of March the weather is unsurpassable. During the winter 
frosts of considerable intensity occur, but tho days are clear and 
bright save for occasional showers in December, January and 
February, or when heavy mists or fogs come on during the 
night and sometimes last till noon. These mists are very in- 
jurious to the spring crops, as they tend to produce ratha or 
rust. Actually the coldest month is February, the meteorological 
records showing a mean temperature of 52*5° F., as compared 
with 59-8° in December and 58*2® in January. After February 
it rises to 72*8° in March and 83*9^^ in April, reaching its 
maximum in May and Juno with 90*6° and 891° respectively. 
It then falls gradually to 85*3° in July, 83*6° in August and 
82*9° in September, while October with 7G-8° is little hotter than 
March and the mean of 67*6° in November marks tho commence- 
ment of the cold weather. 

Records of the rainfall appear to have been kept at Bareilly 
for a very long period, but tho returns for the various tahsil 
headquarters do not go back further than 1864. Three additional 
rain-gauges have been maintained by the irrigation authoritieoj 
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at Pandhera, Oganpur and Kundra since 1894. The average 
annual fall for the whole district from 18G4 to 1907 inclusive^ 
was 44*09 inches, but the total varies considerably in the differ- 
ent subdivisions, , being much greater in the north than in the 
south and especially the south-west. In Aonla the average is 
only 37' 14 inches, and next in order come Faridpiir with 41 ‘99, 
Bareilly with 42*15, Mirganj with 42*81, Nawabganj with 48*77 
and Baheri with 49*3 inches. The heavier precipitation of the 
northern tracts is further illustrated by the fact that the average 
is 46*67 for Pandhera in pargana Kabar, 49*6 for Oganpur and 
52*4 for Kundra in the east of the Baheri tahsil. For the district 
as a whole the fall in most years is ample and the annual 
variations are loss marked than in the drier districts to the 
south. During the 44 years under consideration an excess of 
33 per cent, has been observed on only five and a corresponding 
defect on six occasions. The wettest year on record was 1879, 
when the average was 69*13 for the whole area, and even Aonla 
received 66*4 inches ; the heavy rainfall being in large measure 
responsible for the terrible mortality from fever among a 
peasantry exhausted by protracted famine. Throughout the 
provinces 1894 was an abnormally wet year, the average fall 
for the district being 64*58 inches, and on this occasion the 
lowest amount for any recording station was 51*45 at Aonla, 
while Oganpur received no less than 77*4 inches. Other years 
of marked excess were 1871 with 58*07 and 1874 with 62*17, 
in both of which violent floods did considerable damage, while 
in more recent times a very heavy fall occurred in 1897, when 
the average was 59*84 inches, though in that year the northern 
tahsils alone received an exceptional amount. The same thing 
was observed in 1891, when 80*43 inches fell at Baheri. This 
is the highest total for any single station, though it is closely 
approached by the 79*6 inches registered at Nawabganj in 1871, 
The maximum for Aonla, tlie driest tahsil, was 68*4 inches in 
1874. On the other hand the lowest average during the period 
was 24*36 inches in 1883, and it is remarkable that although only 
16*8 inches fell at Aonla, no untoward results were observed. 
A total 1)f 26*37 in 1876, followed by 26*02 inches in the ensuing 
year, had a disastrous effect on the district and caused the worst 
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famine of the nineteenth century, every part of the district faring 
^alike on each occasion; the average for Bahori being but 27*6 
and 31*5 inches in the two seasons. In 1880 again there was 
a great shortage, but the average of 27*26 was due mainly to the 
unusual defect in Aonla, Mirganj and Faridpur. In 1868 the 
district received 29*42 inches, but the fall was far more favour- 
able than in other parts and the results were unimportant ; and 
similarly a total of 28*46 inches in 1905 caused little damage, as 
that year afforded a striking illustration of the fact that a 
timely distribution of the rainfall is of far greater moment than 
the actual volume registered during the space of twelve 
months. 

Taken as a whole the climate of the district may bo consi- Health, 
dcred healthy except at the close of the rains, when fever is 
always prevalent. In this respect the southern parganas are 
far superior to the north, wliere the influence of the Tarai makes 
itself felt. This is especially the case in the north of pargaua 
Chaumahla, where the soil is very moist and the drinking water 
particularly bad ; the unhealthy nature of the tract being fully 
illustrated by the high death-rate, the constant fluctuations in 
the population and the general appearance of the people. This 
tract differs little from tlie Tarai, the yellow skin and enlarged 
spleens of many of the inhabitants showing clearly that the 
water is at fault. In the north-cast of Chaumahla and the north 
of Richha matters are far better, for the water is good and few 
complaints as to the climate are to be heard. A fair idea of the 
general healthiness or otherwise of the district may be obtained 
from an examination of the vital statistics. The figures for 
recent years will be found in the appendix.* The records go 
back to 1865, but in early days the system of registration was so 
defective as to render the returns valueless, and up to 1876 at 
all events the recorded death-rate was obviously far below the 
mark. Further, the figures for the district as it now exists are 
not obtainable till 1880-81, as they include those of Pilibhit and 
are therefore useless for the purpose of comparison. For the ten 
years ending with 1889-90 the average death-rate was 37*65 per 
mille, but this figure was much enhanced by the extraor"3inarily 
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high rates of 52*1 in 1881-82 and 57*02 in 1885-86, the mortality 
from fever, cholera and small-pox being quite exceptional, 
especially in the latter year, when the rainfall was far above the 
average. The moan birth-rate for the same period was 42-37 
and exceeded the death-rate by a substantial margin on all 
occasions save the two years mentioned above. During the 
ensuing decade the death-rate was somewhat higher, averaging 
38-93 per mille, but this again was due to the abriorraul conditions 
prevailing in 1895-96 and the following year, when scarcity 
was general and the people suffered much from every kind of 
disease. On the other hand, the birth-rate rose to 45*71 and the 
net loss of population was confined to the two bad years. Dur- 
ing the seven years ending with 1906-07 the death-rate rose once 
again to 40.96, owing partly to the general unhcalthinoss of 
the seasons but mainly to the ravages of plague. It is the more 
remarkable that the birth-rate should have risen to the high 
figure of 51*39, which shows that the population has fully kept 
pace with the unusual drain on its numbers. 

The second table given in the appendix shows the number of 
deaths resulting from the principal causes for each year from 
1890-91 onwards. As is invariably the case, fever is by far the 
most prominent, and though the diagnosis is usually crude and 
every disease in which fever is a symptom is entered under this 
head if it is not readily recognisable as small-pox or some other 
well-known complaint, still it is certain that malarial fever is 
extremely prevalent and in every year is the cause of much 
mortality. Its ravages arc most extensive after a period of 
scarcity, when the vitality of the people is reduced by privation, 
or else after seasons of excessive rainfall : but at all times fever is 
more fatal in the northern parganas than elsewhere. During the 
ten years ending with 1889-90 the average recorded number of 
deaths from fever was 31,762 annually or 81*83 per cent, of the 
total mortality. The corresponding figures for the ensuing 
decade were 34,321 and 84*69 per cent., but the increase occurred 
only in 1895-96 and the two following years. Dor 1900-01 
and the six ensuing years the average mortality from fever 
was 36,241 annually or 81*17 per cent, of the recorded total, the 
rise in the former figure being common to the whole of the United 
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Provinces. The proportion is of little moment, for as a rule a 
^high ratio actually betokens a healthy year, since it moans that 
the loss from epidemics and other diseases is relatively small. 

The returns of every year show a certain nuinber of deaths Cholera, 
from cholera, but the disease is as a rule merely sporadic. 
Occasionally it assumes an epidemic form of great intensity, and on 
such occasions its suppression is a matter of great difliculty owing 
to the height of the water-level and the ease with which the drink- 
ing-supply becomes contaminated. A great outbreak in 1881-82 
carried off 4,672 persons, and again in 1885-86 no fewer than 
5,486 deaths w'ere recorded under this head. A third epidemic in 
1881) lasted for a considerable period, and during the decade 
ending with 1889-90 the annual average was 1,788 or 4*59 of the 
total mortality. The following ten years showed a sliglit im- 
provement, the corresponding figure being 1,505 or 3*71 per cent., 
bub the loss would have been much less but for tlic epidemics 
of 1895-96 and 1899-1900, the latter causing 5,456 deatlis and 
raging w'ith great violence in the city during May and June. 

Of late years cholera has been as prevalent as ever, the last 
serious outbreak being that of 1906, when the disease spread with 
alarming rapidity through the United Provinces. 

The history of small-pox has been far more satisfactory. Bmall- 
In early days this disease Avrought havoc in liohilkhand and in 
almost every year accounted for thousands of deaths, in spite of 
the prevalence of inoculation. Within the last tliirty years there 
have been no such epidemics as those of 1873 and 1877, which 
together carried off more than 15,000 persons in this district and 
Pilibhit. A bad outbreak occurred in 1881 and lasted into the 
following year, and throughout the decade ending in 1890 the 
death-rate was very high, the annual mortality from this cause 
being 1,175 or 3*03 per cent, of the recorded total. The following 
ten years Avitnessed a great improvement, and though in 1896 and 
1897* there was a serious epidemic of long duration, the annual 
average was only 657. Minor outbreaks have occurred in recent 
years, but from 1901 to 1907 the annual mortality averaged only 
203. The decline can only be attributed to the spread of vaccina- 
tion. At first only those persons who presented themselves for the 
purpose at the dispensaries were vaccinated, but a more vigorous 
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policy was introduced in 1866, and a regular staff of vaccinators 
was organised. Progress in the beginning was slow, but the move- 
ment received a great impetus from the great epidemics of the 
seventies, and the annual average number of primary operations 
from 1880-81 to 1889-90 was 20,164. In the following ten years 
the figure rose to 30,093, while in the seven years ending with 
1906-07 the average was 37,120, which moans that 24 per cent, 
of the population had been protected, while a much larger pro- 
portion was relatively immune. Vaccination is compulsory only 
within municipal limits, but the operations of the vaccinating 
staff extend to the whole district and very little opposition is 
encountered. The staff consists of an assistant superintendent 
and 20 vaccinators, under the general control of the civil sur- 
geon : the annual expenditure amounts to somewhat over 
Rs. 3,000 and is met from local, municipal and town funds. 

Among other diseases the most prevalent in ordinary years 
are dysentery, enlarged spleen and the various complaints which 
are usually considered resultants of malarial fever. Pneumonia 
and influenza are very common during the winter months, but 
are often recorded under the head of fever. Plague first made 
its appearance in the end of 1903, but in the next two years it 
spread throughout Rohilkhand with astonishing rapidity, carrying 
off more than 6,000 persons in this district. It abated during 
the hot weather of 1906, and the mortality of that year was com- 
paratively low ; but in 1907 there was a general recrudescence 
and the death-rate rose to an alarming extent. The disease 
almost died out, however, during the summer, and since that time 
the district has been relatively free from plague. On its first 
appearance very little was done to prevent the spread of plague 
beyond recommending segregation, evacuation and disinfection, 
owing to the obstinate spirit of resistance displayed by the people, 
especially the Muhammadans of the city ; but latterly the inhabit- 
ants have learned the wisdom of protective measures and 
considerable success has been achieved in the matter of inocula- 
tion. 

Statistics relating to bodily infirmities were collected for the 
first time in 1872. There is little advantage in comparing the 
results of successive enumeration, since the system of record has 
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varied from time to time. At the last census in 1901 the number 
^of blind persons was 2,451, and though this is still a high figure 
there has been a very marked decrease, attributable in t^he main 
to the partial disappearance of small-pox, which in this country 
is a very fruitful cause of blindness. There were 302 deaf-mutes, 
and here again a decrease may be observed. The affliction 
is much less common than in the Kumaun, Gorakhpur and Fyz- 
abad divisions, in all of which goitre— the most frequent 
accompaniment of cretinism — is particularly prevalent. Lepers 
numbered 243 as compared witli 421 in 1872, and it would appear 
to bo the case that leprosy is on the decline throughout the United 
Provinces. There remain 483 insane persons, but this figure 
includes the inmates of the large divisional asylum at Bareilly, 
so that it is impossible to establish any comparison between the 
prevalence of insanity or idiocy in this and the neighbouring 
districts. 
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The clistricb has long attained a high standard of agricultural 
development. Tlie earliest statistics of cultivation are those of 
1836, compiled at the time of the first survey and regular settle- 
ment; but unfortunately these do not admit of an exact com- 
parison with later figures owing to the transfer of a large area 
to Earapur from the Mirganj, Baheri and Aonla tahsils in 1860. 
A more or less complete adjustment, however, was made in I860 
by Mr. Moens, whose statement shows that in 1836-37 the 
cultivated area was 567,992 acres or 56*18 per cent, of the present 
total area. This does not include revenue-free lands, which then 
amounted to 106,218 acres, the greater part of which was under 
tillage. During the currency of the settlement a marked exten- 
sion of cultivation took place, with the result that in 1865 the 
area under the ])lough had risen to 732,647 acres or 72*46 per 
cent, of the whole, this again excluding 50,411 acres of revenue- 
free land, the actual cultivated area being 763,652 acres. The 
increase was groat everywliere, but was especially remarkable 
in the Aonla, Bareilly and Baheri tahsils, while Mirganj showed 
less rapid progress than the others, probably for the reason tliat 
it was more advanced. In the next thirty years there was little 
change, at any rate till the end of the period. On the whole 
the district showed a slight improvement, for whereas the annual 
average from 1888-89 to 1897-98 was 766,719 acres, that of the 
first seven years of the decade w’as 780,315. In the last there 
years cultivation fell ofiF rapidly, owing to a succession of bad 
seasons which culminated in the famine of 1897 : tlie average 
being only 734,995 acres, while in 1897-98 no more than 718,604 
acres were tilled. The recovery was rapid, for though the total 
was only 727,540 in 1898-99, the figure had risen to 772,375 
two years later. The deterioration was more permanent in the 
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northern parganas, particularly Chaumahla, where the conditions 
^resemble those of the Naini Tal Tarai, especially the tract 
between the roads from Baheri to Naini Tal and Chachait which 
had been seriously affected by the spell of bad seasons. Matters 
have mended somewhat of late, and elsewhere cultivation has 
spread rapidly. During the five years ending with 1906-07 the 
average area under tillage was 787,398 acres, which gives the 
remarkably high proportion of 77*88 per cent, to the total area. 
In the last year it was no less than 798,179 acres, while even 
in 1907-08, a particularly bad season in other parts of the United 
Provinces, the area was slightly above the average of the preced- 
ing decade. The proportion for the five years in question 
was 69*16 in Chaumahla and 70*82 in Sarauli North, but in every 
other pargana it exceeded 75 per cent., usually by a handsome 
margin, and in Nawabganj and Sarauli South it was actually 
more than 80 per cent. 

i Few districts exhibit so consistently high a standard, mainly 
for the reason that tlio soil in Bareilly is almost always good 
and productive, while the barren area as already noted in the 
preceding chapter, is unusually small. Cultivation is almost 
everywhere stable and constant, tliough in the hhur tracts the 
area under tillage is continually subject to slight fluctuations, the 
rise and fall depending on the nature of the season. Although 
the husl)andry is not as a rule of the finest character, the 
cultivators are not slow to avail themselves of their opportuni- 
ties and to utilise their land to the fullest extent. This is 
cxcmplilu'd l)y the largo area bearing two crops in the year. 
Though the figures of former times are too imperfect to be worth 
reproduction, it is clear that while the practice of double- 
cropping has long been prevalent, it has tended to increase 
steadily. From 1888-89 to 1897-98 the area so treated was 
229,817 acres annually or nearly 30 per cent, of the net cultiva- 
tion,*and on some occasions it was very much larger, the most 
remarkable season on record being 1894-95, when 285,815 acres 
or no less than 36*9 per cent, of the land under the plough bore 
two harvests in the year. During the five years ending with 
1906-07 the average was 234,393 acres or 29*77 per cent. The 
figure is relatively low in the light sandy parganas of Sarauli 
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South and Fariclpur, where tho averages are 11‘97 and 16*23 per 
cent, respectively; and in Bareilly and Nawabganj it is under ^ 
25, while that of tho Aonla tahsil as a whole is 26*1 per cent. 
On the other hand it is no less than 43*75 in Baherrand 47*63 
in Mirganj, the Kabar and Ajaon parganas in particular showing 
proportions exceeding 50 per cent. 

It is obvious that little room remains for further cultivation, 
and the extent to which double-cropping is carried of itself 
proves that it is more profitable to utilise fully tho land already 
under tillage than to break up the small area of existing waste 
and thus curtail still further tho none too large extent of pasture 
ground. Culturable waste excluding groves and also tho 24,610 
acres of current fallow and land under preparation for sugar- 
cane, amounts on an average to 76,460 acres or 7*56 per cent, 
of tho entire district. It is described either as old fallow or else 
as unbroken waste, but for practical purposes there is very 
little difference, save where the latter consists of dliak or grass 
jungle. The proportion of old fallow is much below tho average 
in tho highly developed tahsils of Mirganj and Nawabganj, 
and indeed the figure is relatively high only in Chaumahla, 
where much land has been abandoned in consequence of general 
agriculUiral depression, and in Faridpur, whore a considerable 
area of poor sandy soil has been tried and found wanting. 
Unbroken waste on tho other hand is most extensive in Mirganj, 
in the Aonla pargana, and in Kabar and Sirsawa. Save in 
Aonla, where a fair amount of tree jungle still remains and 
possesses a value of its own, it consists principally in stretches 
of open grass, of high utility for grazing purposes, since these 
expanses are practically the only pastures of any importance in 
the district ; and consequently it is more profitable to retain 
such areas as waste than to convert them into arable land of an 
inferior quality. ^ 

The system of agriculture varies with the caste and capacity 
of the cultivator, but generally speaking possesses few peculiar 
features. Close cultivation is the exception, save in the highly 
manured fields adjoining the village site, which are usually 
reserved for garden crops. Other fields are but scantily manured 
unless intended for sugarcane; for the available supply of manure 
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is almost; wholly utilised as fuel and only that collected during 
tjie rains is stored. Sweepings and leaves arc added to the heap, 
but the whole is exposed to the air and remains so till it is com- 
pletely decomposed ; with the result that nearly all the gases 
and nutritive juices are lost and most of the valuable salts are 
washed away. Bones, hides and horns are exported, and though 
the advantages of green manuring are well-known, little recourse 
is had to the process. Indigo refuse is greatly in demand, bub 
is now rarely obtainable; sometimes in fields under prepara- 
tion for sugarcane the cultivators plough in green indigo and 
lobia; while in Nawabganj it is a frequent practice to utilise san 
hemp for the same purpose. There are, however clear indica- 
tions that manure is now more largely used than was the case 
thirty years ago ; the extension of cash rents, which secure the 
whole of the produce to the tenant, having made him more 
careful to improve his outturn. The chief item in the equipment 
of a cultivator is his yoke of plough cattle. As already noted, 
this costs him from Rs. 40 to Rs. 50 and should last him from 
ton to fifteen years. Both bullocks and buffaloes can work for 
six or seven hours in the day, but the latter get through less 
work, being about 25 per cent, slower than bullocks. Seldom 
are more than two bullocks required for a plough, l)ut occasionally 
three or four are employed. When reduced by want of cattle to 
use the hoe, a cultivator cannot keep more than four local highaa 
or two-thirds of an acre under tillage. The plough is of the 
ordinary type, but for sugarcane fields two mould-boards are 
added for widening the furrow. To gather weeds or pulverise 
the soil a heavy rake called Ichilwai is employed ; while for a 
harrow the patela or rough beam is in universal use, tho rari 
or cylindrical roller for crushing heavy clods being only seen 
rarely in the Mirganj tahsil. Other implements are the Icaai 
or common hoe, the phaora, corresponding to a spade, tho 
hhurpi'or spud, the various sickles known as gandasa^ daranti 
and haaiya, the equipment required for irrigation, and the parchhai 
or small wooden rake, the aurhet or broom and the basket used 
for winnowing and threshing. 

For the Ji/iraita or first ploughing of the season the Hindu Pl^ghing 
cultivator must ascertain the mahurat or auspicious day and ^ng, 
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bpur from his priest, and then at the appointed time, gonpvc^Uy 
hpfore daybreak, he visits one of liis fields, which must be 
reataogular in shape; and keeping his face on his right side 
towards the eastern moon, makes five scratches in the ground 
fit .the corner of the field with a hoe or a ploughshare. The 
ceremony ^must be performed secretly, and if the person engaged 
in«tbe rite is questioned by anyone on his way to the field, 
he returns and another day is fixed. If for any reason the 
Tliahiorat is delayed and ploughing begins in the village, the 
cultivator will perform the ceremony without troubling the Brah- 
man; though this is considered inauspicious. After the haraita 
the cultivator returns liomo wards, carefully watching the omens. 
^ woman with a full pitcher, a gardener with flowers, a carpenter 
with tools, a fish, a tortoise or the cry of a cuckoo are favour- 
able signs ; but if ho meet a person with an empty pitcher, c7i 
a carpenter without his tools or a gardener without flowers, if 
a jackal yelp, if a hare, a fox or a snake cross his path, it is 
^^lucl?y. Having reached his home, he remains idle that day, 
qftrefully abstaining from intercourse .with others. Some kins- 
woman who is not a widow presents him with a piece of silver 
and some curds, the latter being the only food permitted on 
th^t day. The most favourable time for the Jeharif ploughing 
is, between the 27th of Asarh and the 3rd of Sawan. For the 
rabi the date is of less consequence, provided it be not in the 
^rst Kuar, a period dedicated to the memory of deceased 

ancestors, in which no new work should be undertaken. The 
number of ploughings depends on the crop to be sown, and for 
sugarcane as many as twenty are necessary to produce a perfect 
tilth. Thb usual method of sowing raht cereals is called sai, the 
§OWer treading close behind the plough and dropping the seed 
ipto the furrow by hand. Drill-sowing by means of a tube 
attached to the plough itself is not in frequent use, but is 
advantageous when there is little moisture in the ground, since 
hy this means the seed is buried deeper than by the ordinary 
method. Autumn crops and rabi pulses are generally sown 
broadcast, the seed being scattered in the evening and ploughed 
oyer the next morning. In the north of the district linseed and 
grown on land lately vacated by early rice are 
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sometimes sown broadcast without any preliminary ploughipg, 
this process being known as chhinta^ in contradistinction to 
; poinra or the former method. For sowing sugarcane there is 
a special ceremony. Five or seven cuttings are planted upright 
in the ground and then sweetmeats, ghi and rice are offered to 
them. Bed powder is applied to the foreheads of the sower and 
the cattle, the former also having a silver ornament on his wrist 
and the latter coloured threads round their horns. After sowing 
the plough is decked with garlands and the cultivator gives a 
feast of curry and rice to those employed in the field. 

Of the two main harvests the autumn or hharif covers by Hamata 
far the larger area. This is notably the case in the Baheri, 
Nawabganj, Faridpur and Bareilly tahsils, but in Aonla and 
Mirganj the area is little greater than that of the rabi or spring 
harvest, while in some years the latter is actually the more exten- 
sive. In former days the difference was vastly more niarked 
than at present; for at the settlement of 1870 there were 
529,021 acres under hharif m against 243,323 under tahi crops. 

The increase of the latter has been one of the most pronlinent 
features in the agricultural history of the district, during the 
five years preceding the last settlement the average was 435,053 
acres, that of the hhar if being 559,477, and subsequently 
there has been a further approach towards equality. For the 
five years ending with 1906-07 the averages were 405,000 and 
556,996 acres respectively, and this may be ascribed chiefly to 
the immense expansion of wheat and gram cultivation ; resulting 
in the main from the extended practice of double-cropping, to 
which reference has been made already. 

In the rahi wheat covers on an average 191,794 acres or wh«at. 
41*25 per cent, of the total area sown, the prpportion varying 
from 57 in Faridpur and 47 in Aonla to 31 in Baheri and only 
29 per cent, in Nawabganj. In 1870 the area was 169,207 acres, 
but this probably included much wheat mixed with barley or 
gram, while at the last settlement the figure had fallen to 
132,047 acres; the subsequent increase being attributable in 
large measure to the influence of high prices. The erpp can be 
grown in all soils except the stiffest clay and the poorest 
sand; but thrives best in loam« It is usually watered once 
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where irrigation is available, but none is required with favour- 
able winter rains. Frost does little damage, but cloudy weather 
renders it liable to ratha or red smut, and it is subject to 
injury from hot winds in March ; while in some years field rats 
have caused much loss, especially in light unirrigated lands. 
Weeding is not performed regularly, though in the north the 
crop is much overrun with thistles, which are pulled up by hand 
when labour is available for the purpose. Wheat is either 
beardless or or else bearded, tikarari or ratiia; the 

latter being longer but thinner in the grain than the former. 
Two varieties of bearded wheat are grown, red and white, of 
which the latter is more prized locally, while the red wheat is 
preferred for export. 

A considerable area, averaging 45,590 acres or 9*8 per cent, 
of the harvest, is sown with wheat in combination with barley 
or gram, the mixture being far more prevalent in the Mirganj 
and Baheri tahsils than elsewhere. Barley is sown by itself on 
all soils, sometimes even in the manured fields near the 
homestead, but usually in poor land considered unfit for wheat. 
It often appears as a dosahi or second crop, sown in succession 
to maize or early rice. The outturn varies with the circumstances, 
but though it does well after maize, as a rule, the produce of a 
dosahi crop is only half that obtained on par hel fields which have 
lain fallow during the preceding summer. On an average barley 
covers 18,584 acres or 4 per cent, of the rahi area ; but much 
more frequently it is mixed with gram, the area under this - 
combination averaging 51,292 acres or 11*03 per cent. These 
proportions are largely exceeded in tho Aonla and Bareilly tahsils, 
while in Baheri the amount of barley produced is relatively 
small. There are two kinds of barley j the larger variety known 
as jau and a smaller species called jai. The latter is applied also 
to oats, though those are more frequently termed siun in this 
district. The crop thrives in tho khadir of the Eamganga and 
is sometimes grown in the northern parganas ; it altogether 
averages 1,587 acres, but as a rule it is cut while green as fodder 
for horses and cattle and is not sown for the sake of its grain. 
Both the black and the more esteemed yellow varieties of gram are 
grown in all but the lightest soils, doing best in th9 Ao^a tahsil 
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and the rivei valleys. It is seldom sown alone as a 'parhcl crop, 
but generally succeeds rice or maize ; the increase in double- 
cropping having resulted in an immense expansion in the area 
under gram. In 1870 it was only 29,700 acres ; but the present 
average is 97,107 acres or 20*88 per cent, of the rahi total. 
The proportion drops to 9*26 in Aonla, but rises to 28*74 in 
Nawabganj and to 29*59 in Baheri. The crop is rarely irrigated 
and inquires little attention, though the young shoots are con- 
stantly nipped off to improve the growth and yield, the prunings 
being eaten as potherbs. The outturn under favourable circum- 
stances is largo, but gram is very susceptible to frost. So also 
are peas, which average 3,800 acres and are mainly confined to 
the Aonla tahsil ; being almost invariably sownincfosrt^i land and 
very seldom irrigated. A much larger area averaging 24,875 
acres or5*35per cent, of the harvest is sown with imtsior or lentils, 
but more than half of this is to bo found in the Mirganj and 
Baheri tahsils where the proportion rises to 9*29 and 9*91 per cent, 
respectively. Poppy has become a very important crop of late 
years. In 1870 its cultivation was almost unknown, where- 
as in the five years preceding the last settlement it averaged 6,491 
acres and has since increased rapidly ; the average for the five 
years ending with 1906-07 being 13,914 acres or 2*99 per cent, 
of the harvest. It is grown everywhere, but throe-fourtlis of 
the wliole amount is to be found in the Aonla tahsil, the bulk of 
. the remainder being produced in Faridpur and Bareilly. Another 
valuable but very fluctuating crop is linseed, which averages 
6,619 acres, the figure varying from 14,880 in 1903-04 to 1,249 
acres in 1907-08. It is grown principally in the Baheri and 
Nawabganj tahsils; but the crop is seldom to be seen by itself, 
being more often sown in narrow lines up and down gram and 
other dosalii fields. The other oilseeds, mustard, rape and castor- 
oil plants, cover about 1,000 acres annually; but tliese also are 
almost always mixed with cereals, while castor-oil plants 
generally form a hedge to arhar or sugarcane fields. The 
remaining rahi products include potatoes, which average 1,557 
acres and are slowly making headway in every tahsil; tobacco, 
2,335 acres, similarly grown everywhere, but chiefly in tbie 
neighbourhood of Bareilly and Aonla ; and vegetables, spices 
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and garden crops, averaging 1,940 acres. The proportion is 
almost the same throughout the district, but is higher in the 
Bareilly tahsil than elsewhere, owing to the large demand in 
the city for garden produce. 

Rice is the chief staple of the kharif harvest, aggregating 
on an average 187,968 acres or 33*74 per cent, of the area sown. 
The proportion drops to under 20 in Aonla and Farid pur, but 
in Baheri it rises to 47*76, a figure which is largely exceeded in 
pargana Richha, and in Nawabganj to 53*47 per cent. There 
are very many varieties to be found in this district, but of the 
finer rices the most commonly grown are those called jhilmaf 
ha7i8rajf ha^wnati and usbast while of the coarser kinds the 
principal are sathi, deole, seorhi and dhurila. The 

former are usually transplanted and these Jate rices cover on an 
average 37,111 acres, of which about 30,000 lie in the Baheri 
tahsil, the bulk of the remainder being in Faridpur, Bareilly and 
Aonla. Rice is usually sown between the beginning of Asarh and 
the middle of Sawan, the early varieties being reaped in Kuar. 
From four to seven ploughings are necessary, and then, if the rains 
be favourable, the fields are banked up so as to retain the water, 
which is churned up by the plough when the sowing takes place. If 
this be impossible, the rice is sown broadcast in the ordinary 
manner. The laud is rarely manured, for this would cause the rice 
to run to straw and encourage the growth of weeds ; for weeding 
is performed only where jharw grass springs up and in no case 
more than once. Flush irrigation from canals is eagerly sought 
after, but wells are never employed and water is seldom raised 
from any depth. Besides the usual methods of sowing described 
above, which arc known as ratiha, there are two others called 
hhijvf(^ and kundher. The former is prevalent only in the canal- 
irrigated diracts of the north, where the seed is sown in Baisakh 
or Jeth in previously watered fields and irrigation is maintained 
till the rains break. The crop is cut in Bhadon, so that the 
fields can be thoroughly prepared for a rabi crop. The kundher rice 
is also grown in the hot weather on land close to a jhU or pond, or 
in a lowly ing run where water is close to the surface. The field is 
thoroughly dug up with the hoe and then divided into small beds; 
WOter beiifgAhen admitted and the ground ploughed three or four 
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times. The seed is then sown, usually in Chait, and the field is kept 
constantly irrigated till harvest, which takes place towards the 
advent of the rains. Such cultivation is most laborious, but the 
produce is good and money rents arc invariably paid for knndhev 
fields. Tlie best rice is grown in the north, but even there the 
crop is liable to damage or destruction from a premature cessa- 
tion of the monsoon. In all years rice is exposed to the ravages 
of a moth called tirha, to get rid of which the plants are smoked 
with aniseed or mustard-oil carried along their tops on a lighted 
cake of cowdung ; as well as by caterpillars called mndri and 
balctiUf several kinds of weed and ag iya or rust. Large as 
are the profits derived from a good crop, the cultivator realises 
but a small proportion, since he usually has to pay all the chaff 
and three-eighths of the grain to the Jlanjaras who do the 
husking. 

Even more important than rice is sugarcane, which at th3 Sugaroaro, 
settlement of 1870 covered 39,064 atn'cs and has since increased 
greatly, the present average bjing 50,612 acres or 9’09 per cent, 
of the harvest. The distribution is very uneven, for the propor- 
tion is only 2-32 in Aonla, 5’1 in Mirganj and 7*76 in Faridpu^, 
whereas it is 9*67 in Baluri, 11-07 in Bareilly and as much as 
17*06 per cent, of the Ma/’i/ in Nawabganj, Many varieties of 
cane are grown in this district, chief among them being the red 
chan or ohin and the green dhaur ; while others are the rakhri, 
closely resembling the latter, the 'pda of Baheri, the thin yellow 
matna and its degenerate congener the agaxirij the pale highazi^ 
the tall green agiul and the katara, used mainly for chewing. 

The methods of cultivation vary somewhat, but as a rule in the 
north and sometimes in the soutli the fields destined for cane are 
not allowed a full year of preparatory fallow, a crop of rice or 
millets being grown in the preceding autumn. Such cane is 
termed kharik and the produce is distinctly less than that of 
parhel cane, planted on lands fallowed for a whole year. In the 
khadir of the Deoha, which produces the best cane, and in' 
other river valleys the crop is allowed to sprout afresh after the 
first euttingj such cane being termed pairL Sowing ordinarily 
takes place in Ghait and is conducted with much ceremonial ; a 
consecrated plough adorned with a red stripe being. folloT^od* 
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across tho field by another. Then comes the sower, who drops 
the cuttings into the furrow at intervals of about a foot apart. 
These cuttings are the tips of the cane stalks, which are kept 
because they contain less juice than the rest of tho cane and are 
stored under a covering of earth and moistened leaves till 
required. Frequently castor-oil plants and arfuir are sown on 
the borders of the field to protect tho crop from high winds. 
Save in moist tracts irrigation is needed once or twice before 
tho rains and repeated hoeings are required. Eitos and sacri- 
fices are performed on tho germination of the cuttings and 
other occasions ; but tho chief ceremonial is tiio dcothan festival 
at the ond of Kartik, which marks the commencement of the 
cane harvest. The cut cane is now almost universally crushed 
in iron mills, though the old wooden Jeolhu may still be seen in 
a few villages in tho north and east. Ordinarily tho rccs or 
expressed juice is made over to tho kkandsiMri or refiner, who 
makes advances to the cultivators at a rate varying from Es. 5 
to Es. 7 per kachcha bigha and in return exacts a bond by whicli 
the cultivator agrees to soil the juice to the khandsari at a 
specified price and to pay a fixed rato of interest on tho advance. 
This system has spread rapidly of lato years, but is detrimental 
to the grower ; for there is usually a balance at tho end of the 
season and this is deducted from the advances of tho next year. 
Sometimes Musalmans and landlords who are their own khand- 
saris forego tho interest, but compensate themselves by fixing 
still lower rates for the juice. Once in debt the tenant^s position 
is almost hopeless : for ho obtains a lower price than tho solvent 
cultivator and has to pay a higher rato of interest. Eefusal is 
useless, for then he has to face a suit in the civil court. Occa- 
sionally cultivators combine to borrow enough to pay off the 
khandsari; but this only means a fresh debt, and even this 
expedient is impracticable when the khandsari is also the 
landlord. Prosperous tenants boil their own juice and sell it, 
under such conditions reaping a largo profit, since good cane 
brings in about Es. 110 per acre, while even kharik and the 
inferior, watery cane of Baheri yield as much as Es. 68. 

A large area, averaging 111,961 acres or 20-1 per cent, of 
the khariff is sown with bajra^ either alone or in combination 
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with arhar and other pulses. This crop, of which there are two 
varieties, that known as bajra having a greenish grain, while the 
longer and narrower bajri has a grain of a reddish colour, is grown 
chiefly on the sandy uplands, where the yield is poor, though tlic 
plant possesses the valuable property of withstanding drouglit to 
a high degree. When, however, it is grown in river basins, it 
flourishes in the most remarkable manner, attaining a height of a 
dozen feet and more, while it has been known to yield as much 
1,280 lbs. per acre or more than double the ordinary amount. In 
Earidpur and South 8arauli b:tjra constitutes nearly half the 
harvest ; but in the Mirganj and Baheri tahsils it is rela- 
tively unimportant : for usually little bujra is grown in soils which 
are suited to more profltable crops, it is sown in 8awan, never 
irrigated, seldom manured, but is generally weeded once and some- 
times tao plougii is passed between tae growing plants. Tae crop is 
subject to two diseases: one known as baktUiya, which appears as 
a Waite spot on the leaf and results in the witaering of the plant; 
^vhilo the other, called kandua^ is due to excessive damp and 
appears to be a kind of mildew, since tae seed turns into black dust. 
JN^ext in importance is of whicii several varieties are grown, 
some for grain and others for chari or fodder. This crop, wliich 
also is mixed with arliar, covers on an average (31,488 acres or 
11*04 per cent, of the kkarij) is raised most extensively in the 
Aonla tahsil and thrives best in loam soils and tae k/iadir flats; 
thougn it is also grown to some extent in tae stiff clays of the 
north, its cultivation resembles taat of bajiu, but it well repays 
irrigation in dry years and the outturn is considerably higher. 
When grown for fodder it is sown very closely and is cut waen it 
has reached about two-thirds of its normal heigiit, the young shoots 
being regarded as poisonous. Uf the small millets tiie most common 
by far is mnwaiiy which averages 27,032 acres and is grown 
extensively in the ligiit soils of Earidpur and Bareilly, as well as 
in Baheri and other tahsils. Taat known as kodon averages 3,0(35 
acres and is almost wholly grown on poor sandy land, especially 
in the eastern tahsils ; while others are kakun and mandua^ their 
combined area being less than 1,000 acres. 

Maize is a crop which has greatly increased in popularity, 
though it has long been well established in this district. It 
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averages 76,423 acres or 13*72 per cent, of the leharify the proportion 
rising to 22 in Baheri and 32 in Mirganj, while in Faridpur and 
Nawabganj the area is relatively unimportant. The crop pos- 
sesses the useful attribute of early maturity, so that not only 
does it yield a good return in spite of a premature cessation of 
the rains, but it enables the ground to bo prepared in good time 
for the rahi sowings. Cotton on the other hand was once far 
more important than at the present time, although tbe last few 
years have witnessed a marked revival. Sown by itself and with 
arJutr it averages 18,830 acres or 3*36 per cent, of the Icharif] 
but nearly half this amount is to be found in the Aonla tahsil 
and the bulk of the remainder in Mirganj. The crop requires 
abundant manure, careful cultivation, plenty of moisture, but a 
well-drained soil. Only t!ie indigenous varieties are produced 
and attempts to acclimatise the American and other cottons have 
ended hitherto in failure. Of the pulses arJiar is the chief and 
covers a very large area; but it is seldom grown by itself, being 
mixed with juavy bajra and cotton. It is not, strictly speaking, 
a kharif crop, since it does not reach maturity till the spring 
harvest and occupies the ground for nearly nine months of the year. 
The autumn pulses, urd and mothy cover on an average 5,168 acres 
and are grown mainly on the light uplands of the Bareilly and 
Faridpur tahsils. The beau known as lohia by itself occupies a 
very small area, but is frequently mixed with other crops. A 
somewhat important product is sail hemp, which averages 6,383 
acres and is steadily on the increase. It is grown in light 
but good soils throughout the district, but the bulk of it is 
raised in the Ramganga valley and in tlie parganas of Nawab- 
ganj and Richha, wlience large quantities of the fibre, extracted 
by soaking the stems in water and then beating them, are 
exported to the Pilibhit market. Reference has already been 
made to its occasional use as a green manure, as also to 
that of indigo, a crop which has almost vanished. The present 
average is but 238 acres, principally in the Aonla and Bareilly 
tahsils, where the crop still lingers on for the supply of one 
or two small factories. Indigo, however, does not seem at 
any time to have attained much importance in this district, at 
all events as compared with Shahjahanpur and Budaun. The 
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remaining kharif products include a small amount of til^ an 
oilseed which is seldom seen by itself, though not infrequently 
sown in fields of juar, hajra, arhar and maize ; an equally 
insignificant amount of the fodder crops called guar and kJmrti ; 
and a large area, averaging 6,000 acres, of vegetables and garden 
crops, which are extensively grown near Bareilly and the other 
towns. 

The zaid or intermediate harvest is of little note, occupying Zaid 
on an average about 4,000 acres. The crops consist mainly of 
hot-weather rice, to which reference has been made above, of 
various vegetables grown for the city market, and of melons 
raised in the sandy beds of the Ramganga, Deoha and other rivers. 

Old statistics of irrigation are of little value, for the reason Irrigation, 
that they refer to land capable of being irrigated rather tlian to 
the area actually watered in any given year. At the last settle- 
ment it was estimated that the irrigable area was 302,314 acres 
or 40 per cent, of the area under tillage; but though this included 
only fields which had been irrigated in one of the four preceding 
years, it is impossible to suppose that so large an area could be 
watered in a single season, however groat the requiroinents of the 
district might be. As a matter of fact Bareilly needs far loss 
irrigation than the drier districts to tlie soutli and west, having a 
copious rainfall and a high spring level, which keeps the soil so 
moist that ordinarily wheat is grown and gives a good yield 
without irrigation, at all events in the northern tahsils. Irriga- 
tion is needed where cultivation is high and much manure 
is available or else in dry seasons so as to ensure a crop. On 
the other hand sugarcane is almost invarial)ly irrigated, save 
in the few small tracts in the north where water is not obtain- 
able and in the alluvial kkadira. As a rule two or three 
waterings are required, while poppy and garden crops have to be 
irrigated twice and wheat seldom more than once; the other rahi 
crops being rarely watered at all. In the north irrigation is 
generally required for the rice crop, and there it is obtained 
mainly from the canals: In old days these were supplied from 
earthen dams, but these have been replaced in most cases by 
masonry structures, to the immense benefit of cultivation ; fo> 
the dams used frequently to be carried away by floods, leaVitf|f^ 
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the canals empty just at the time when water was most in 
demand. Details of the actual area irrigated are not obtainable 
prior to 1884-85. In that and the three following years the 
average was 124;893 acres or 16-58 per cent, of the net cultiva- 
tion, and of this 51,188 acres wore supplied Prom canals, 39,857 
from wells and 33,848 from other sources. During the ensuing 
decade, from 1888-89 to 1897-98, the average rose to 143,377 acres 
or 19 per cent., canals watering 59,130, wells 38,704 and other 
sources 45,543 acres. The total would have been much higher 
but for the unusual rainfall in 1894-95 and the next year, which 
rendered very little irrigation necessary ; for on most occasions the 
average was largely exceeded and in 1892-93 no less than 173,739 
acres were irrigated. During the ten years ending with 1907-08 
the average again rose bo 164,346 acres or 21*4 per cent, of the 
cultivation, the total in the last year being 233,095 acres or 
29*52 per cent., a figure which probably represents almost the 
maximum capacity of the district at a time of stress. The in- 
crease occurred mainly under the head of wells, which now 
supplied on an average 61,259 acres, as against 57,401 from 
canals and 45,686 from other sources. 

The proportion, as well as the relative importance of the 
various sources, differs greatly in the several subdivisions of the 
district. During the five years ending with 1906-07 the general 
average was 153,148 acres or 19-45 per cent, of the area under 
tillage, but whereas the proportion was 28*59 in Nawabganj and 
20*78 in the Aonla tahsil, exceeding 24 per cent, in the Aonla 
and Sancha parganas, elsewhere it was below the average, being 
18*74 in Ilareilly, 18*42 in Baheri, though it w*as no loss than 
26*45 in the Kabar pargana, and 16*73 in Faridpur, while in 
Mirganj it dropped to 10*99 per cent. A wet year will cause 
a great disturbance of those figures, as was the case in 1904-05, 
when the total area irrigated fell to 68,277 acres. But the 
differences are far more marked as regards the sources of supply. 
Canals serve on an average 30*81 per cent, of the area irrigated. 
They do not exist in the Faridpur and Aonla tahsils, while in 
Mirganj they are practically confined to pargana Shahi and 
altogether make up 15*49 per cent. ; and even this is higher than 
the 13*26 per cent, of the Bareilly tahsil. On the other hand 
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44*76 por cent, of the irrigated area is served by canals in 
Nawabganj and no less than 89*61 in Baber i, where wells are 
almost unknown and supply only 3*08 per cent., mainly in 
pargana Richha. Altogether wells contribute 38*02, tlie propor- 
tion rising to one-half in Bareilly and Aoiila and exceeding two- 
thirds in Faridpur, though it is less than one-third in Nawab- 
ganj and barely one-fourth in the Mirganj tahsil. Tanks are 
most extensively used in the last-mentioned tahsil and Bareilly ; 
but the area watered from this source is considerable in all other 
parts except Baheri. The rivers and streams are utilised as far 
as possible in all tahsils of the district, notably Aonla, where 38 
per cent, of the irrigated area is supplied from them, the figure 
rising to nearly 47 por cent, in the Aonla pargana. 

Save in the neighbourhood of large villages, masonry wells Wells, 
are rarely found, those that exist having in most cases been built 
for drinking purposes only. For watering the fields unprotected 
wells are employed, and these are distinguished as barhai and 
aotihai, or wells which are filled by percolation and from subter- 
ranean springs. The former are by far the more common, for the 
localities in which a permanent spring can bo found are irregu- 
larly scattered and generally of small extent. Such springs usu- 
ally occur where the subsoil is a firm clay or loam, and in such 
cases the wells often last for many years. Occasionally they are 
sufficiently strong and the supply is so abundant that they can 
be worked by bullocks and the charsa or leathern bucket ; such 
a system being possible in the Aonla pargana to the west of 
the Nawab Nadi, in Sarauli South and near the city of Bareilly. 
Often, however, strata of sand occur in alternation with clay, 
and then the walls have to be strengthened with coils of arhar 
and hajra stalks. The water is raised from such wells by the 
charkhi or wheel, over which passes a rope with an earthen pot 
at either end. This method is employed for the barhai or per- 
colation well, which seldom lasts for more than a single season. 
Where the water is near the surface the charkhi is replaced by 
the dhenkli or balanced lever, to one end of which a pot is sus- 
pended by a rope. The water level is lowest in the west of the 
Aonla tahsil, where it ranges from 16 to 26 feet below the surface. 

The mean depth elsewhere is 13J feet in Faridpur, 13 J in Mir-^ 
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ganj, Ilf in Bareilly, lOf in Baheri and 9^ feet in Nawabganj. 
Under such circumstances harhai wells cost little to construct, 
being mere holes dug in the ground in a few hours; and in a dry 
year the number of these excavations is enormous. The supply 
of water is small and the maximum area irrigable from such 
wells is about one-sixteenth of an acre daily, whereas a good 
sotihai well will water as much as three-fourths of an acre. The 
estimated average cost of irrigating from wells by the charkhi 
or dhenkli varies from Rs. 3-4-0 to Rs. 4-8-0 per acre, or nearly 
double that incurred when watering from canals by one lift. 

Canal irrigation is ascribed in the first instance to th > 
Rohillas, who are said to have introduced the plan of damming 
all the smaller streams so as to storo up the water, which is 
conducted by small channels to the fields. In its crude form the 
system was very wasteful and often highly injurious, since the 
country above the dam in many cases became waterlogged. Large 
areas were thrown out of cultivation in the Tarai, and in 1843 
Lieutenant W. tTones, R. E., was deputed to report on the state 
of affairs and to suggest a remedy. His proposals contemplated 
a regular system of canals, which was partially carried into effect, 
modifications and extensions of the original plan having been 
made from time to time down to the present day. In 1844 
he erected a permanent dam on the eastern Bahgul, mainly 
for the benefit of pargana Richha and subsequently ho 
made other canals from the Absara, Pangaili, Kichha and 
several more of the Tarai rivers. As now constituted the 
Rohilkhand canals consist of two systems. One of these embraces 
the channels dug to definite sections and slopes from the various 
rivers and provided with bridges, syphons, regulators and other 
necessary works ; while the other includes the natural and 
artificial channels taking off from the ri^'ers directly or indirectly 
by means of earthen dams or assisted in maintaining their supplies 
by water turned into them through the agency of the regular 
canals. From one or another of these systems, supplemented 
by the private dams on the Rampur border, the whole of the 
north t)f the district, save for a few small isolated tracts, is 
provided with a fairly constant and adequate supply of water 
for irrigation. Further extension is possible only by securing 
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greater economy in the use of the water. It was once proposed to 
extend the Bahgul canals by m^ans of high level channels reaching 
far into the Faridpurand Karor parganas, so as to confer a most 
valuable boon in the shape of easy means of irrigation for the 
spring crops in the sandy tract ; but it was found that the supply 
was inadequate, though the contemplated construction of a great 
feeder channel from the Sarda across the Tarai to the Ganges 
may possibly affect this district in a remarkable manner. 

The Kailas canal, watering the country between the Deoha 
and Absara, is fed from the upper Kailas river and extends into 
pargana Nawabganj for miles, while thoNawadia and Nakti 
distributaries on the east run for 4f and miles respectively in 
this district ; the average area irrigated from the canal during 
the five years ending with 1906-07 being 1,049 acres in the kharif 
and 1,524 in the rahL The Absara river irrigates a large area 
in Pilibhit. It is dammed at Adhkata, close to the point where 
the Pilibhit road leaves the district, and here the water is diverted 
into the Banarsi nala, which is dammed in turn at Gajraula for 
the supply of that village ; both these handhs being maintained 
by Government, while tlie latter has been provided with a 
masonry regulator. The Banarsi nala, which joins tlie Pangaili 
near Nawabganj, is damracxl lower down at Bukhara, and the 
Absara, which is full of strong springs, has three more handhs 
at Khatawa, Adhkata, Rubbani Bogam and Biharipur. By these 
several means the river supplies on an average 667 acres in the 
kharif and 1,234 acres in the rain harvest. There are no 
irrigation works on the Pangaili, which is seldom utilised, and 
the small amount of water raised from it by lift is not subject 
to any payment. 

The eastern Bahgul is a very important river, since it 
supplies water to a large tract of country. A canal is taken 
from it in the Tarai and this enters the district in the extreme 
north-east. At Oganpur is a masonry regulator and the canal 
here separates into two channels known as the riglit and left 
Oganpur, which with their minor branches irrigate the land on 
the east bank of the Bahgul almost as far south as the road .from 
Richha to Pilibhit. About three miles north of this road, near 
the village of Ohoreli, the river is dammed by a masonry weir 
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provided with falling shutters, and here two channels take out, 
the right Choreli following the right bank and eventually tailing 
into the right Gircm near Senthal ; while the left Choreli is carried 
along the eastern watershed till it tails into the left Girem about 
a mile south of the railway. The Girem distributaries start 
at the masonry dam at Girem and irrigate a tract some ten 
miles in length on either side of the river: but the supply 
is somewhat precarious and has to be reinforced from the two 
Choreli distributaries. The total length of main canal and 
branches in this district is 109f miles. The distributaries and 
minors have lately been remodelled, with the object of securing 
bettor alignments and more economical distribution of the water. 
The upper Bahgul canal system, in addition to the right and left 
Oganpur, includes the Mohalia, Faridpur, Bahadurpur, Singothi 
and Parewa minors, which lie either wholly or partly in this 
district, and supplies on an average 2,086 acres in the kharif and 
1,762 in the rahi harvest. The lower Bahgul canal belongs 
entirely to the Bareilly district. The system comprises the right 
Choreli with the Khamaria and Kasula minors, the loft Choreli 
with the Ataria and Kalyanpur minors, the right Girem with the 
SundiawanandHafizganj minors and the left Girem, thoDobawat 
minor of this distributary having been abandoned. This canal 
irrigates on an average 7,957 acres of kharif and 6,937 
acres of rahi in the Richha, Nawabganj and Karor parganas. 
The direct irrigation from the Bahgul in this district is quite 
insignificant, amounting on an average to no more than 17 acres 
annually. 

Nakatia, A few earthen dams arc maintained by the Canal department 

-and oil liio Nakatia and low rates are charged for the water supplied. 

. Dhpra, volume in the cold weather is extremely limited, but the 

handhs enable an area of 223 acres in the kharif and 750 in the 
rahi to be irrigated -annually. The Deoranian is similarly 
dammed at Khirni and Dhakia in the Richha pargana, while 
between these places a considerable amount of direct irrigation 
from the river takes place. Lower down, some four miles from 
Bareilly, is a third dam at Saidpur Math, which supplies the 
Saidpur canal and the Maheshpur and Salchnagar minors; 
their combined length being miles. The river during 
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tho five years ending with 1906-07 provided water for 1,449 
acres of hharif ami 1,610 of rahl Tho Dhora system of irriga- 
tion formerly took off from an earthen dam which supplied tho 
Simra Bhogpur minor, the Mahal distributary and its continuation 
the Gora nala^ and in addition gave additional water to the 
Deoranian and Sonkha, as well as contributing to the supply 
of the Hasanpur and Sharif nagar dams lower down. This handh 
has l)con replaced recently by a masonry weir near Ainthpura, 
some 3 J miles oast of Bahori ; and from this a regular canal has 
been constructed so as to take up and extend tho previous 
irrigation. Tho raising of the level has resulted in some 
loss of drainage water intercepted by the old giiU ; for whereas 
under tho former arrangement the average area irrigated during 
tho three years ending with 1899-1900 was 8,851 acres in the 
hharif and 4,016 in the that for the years 1906-07 to 1908-09, 
when the now system was in working order, was only 4,205 in 
the harif and 1,632 in the raU harvest. This includes tho area 
served from the main canal and its minors, tho Hindhora, Hasan- 
pur and Damkhoda, with an aggregate length of 24 miles, as 
well as direct irrigation from tho river and the Gora nala and 
that provided by tho Hasanpur, Sharif nagar and Gopalpur dams. 

On tho Sonkha two earthen handhs with small masonry escapes 
arc maintained by Government, one being at Kasula, about ten 
miles from Bareilly on the Moradabad road, and the other at 
Nadosi some two miles lower down. The former supplies the 
Eukampur minor, one mile and five furlongs in length, which 
^va8 completed in 1909. The average area irrigated from the 
dams and the river direct for tho five years ending with 1906-07 
was 425 acres in tho hhar if and 1,662 in the rabL 

The Kichha river was successfully dammed by Lieutenant Kiohha 
Jones about 1846, but his temporary earthen handh, renewed 
from year to year, was replaced by a masonry weir prior to 
1885. This was carried away by the floods of 1891 and tho 
following year, and for a time an earthen dam was maintained, 
though this was only serviceable for the rahi and early hharif. 

In 1904 a new masonry weir, 297 feet in length, was constructed 
at a cost of Ks, 2,12,977, with a bye- wash 300 feet long, to 
come into action in tho event of heavy floods. Tho canal runs 

4 
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through the Tarai for four miles before entering the district at 
Amdanda and thence runs south for hS miles, subsequently 
crossing the railway a mile south of Balieri. The main lino 
terminates in (lie 20th mile, l)ut its branches command practi- 
cally all the country between tho Kicliha and J)hora down to 
their confluences with tho western Bahgul, though the su])ply 
is often deficient. Even during tho rains it is difficult to main- 
tain an even volume, owing to the repeated necessity of lowering 
the gates in order to deal with floods. The total length of main 
canal and branches in this district is 71 J miles, the latter includ- 
ing the Baheri, Raju Magla, Bairamnagar, Sharifnagar and 
Shergarh distributaries. There arc also the recently construct- 
ed Ricliola and Shakras minors and the Rampiira, a continua- 
tion of tlie Shergarh. 1110 average area irrigated in tho khari f 
is 5,8G6 and in the rah 1 4,700 acres. 

The Paha is a river of the Tarai, which falls into the Kichha 
at Nagla in the Naini Tal district. At tho confluence a masonry 
weir has been built over the latter river, to replace an old 
earthen dam, and the masonry head which formerly took water 
from tho Gola or Kichha into tho Paha is now used to supply 
the realigned Paha canal, the Paha having been led into the 
Gola just above this point. In the second mile the canal crosses 
the Beni, another tributary of the Kichha, and intercepts its 
water, while five miles lower down, close to the district border, 
it parts into right and left branches. The latter extends f\>r 
2J miles into pargana Chaumahla; while tho right takes up the 
irrigation belNveen the Khalwa and the Baraur ; its branches, the 
Daulatpur distributary and the Gurbojh minor, commanding 
the tract between tho Kicliha and Khahva down to their con- 
fluence at Keshopur. The total length in this district is 30J 
miles and tbie average areas irrigated are 1,212 acres in the 
kharif and 806 in the rahi. The Baraur was formerly dammed 
at Chachait to feed the distributary of that name, but recently 
the handh has been replaced by a masonry regulator, from 
which the Bar. vur canal has been constructed, so as to irrigate 
the country between that river and the westein Bahgul. The 
surplus water is caught lower down by the dams at Tera, Man- 
pur and Baiiaya, wdiicli are maintained by the Government, and it 
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is further prv)posed to reinferce the Paha right branch by a cut 
from the Chachait regulator. The canal has a total length of 
9f miles and was completed in 1908. The area irrigated by the 
Chachait distributary and the dams averaged 1,290 acres of 
kharif and 1,938 of rahi in the five years ending with 1906“07. 
The western Bahgul in old days only served to irrigate land in 
Kampur by means of the Balli dam ; but in 1908 a masonry 
regulator was built near Pipra for the supply of a canal serving 
the land between this river and the Kuli, the surplus water being 
directed into the latter stream. The system has yet to be fur- 
ther developed, but in 1908 it was 11 J miles in length and sup- 
plied 907 acres in the hliavif and 1,942 in the rahi. The Kuli 
also used to bo dammed by the landholders to supply Basai and 
the noighl)ourhood, but quarrels led to its abandonment till 1896, 
when the river was again utilised with great success. It was 
then taken over by the Canal department and in 1903 a masonry 
weir was constructed, so as to give water to the Kuli canal, 
which with its throe minors, the Ras, Thiria and Bhitam, has a 
length of 23 y^^ miles and from 1903-04 to 1908-09 irrigated on 
an average 56G acres of khar i f and 2,178 of rah I in the tract 
between the Kuli and the Bhakra. 

All those canals and rivers are included in the Rohilkhand 
canal system and are in the charge of an executive engineer, 
whose headquarters are at Bareilly. They command a consi- 
deraldo area in the Tarai and Pilibhit as well as in this district. 
Ti'.ere is a corn-mill on the Kichha canal at Shakras, while in- 
spection bungalows are maintained at Baheri, Baraur, Nawabganj, 
Oganpiir, Chachait, Shahi, at Maiikara on the Balli canal, at 
Paundhera on the Shergarh distributary, at Dunki on the Kuli, 
at Kundra on the left Choroli, at Sitlira on the right Girom and 
at Savaura on the Nakti distributary. The benefits conferred on 
the district by tliose canals have been incalculable ; but financi- 
ally they have as yet failed to pay their way, and in a year like 
1905-06, when artificial irrigation was hardly required, the loss 
was very heavy. Tlie cost of maintenance is great and large 
additions have been made recently to tfie ca]utal account ; ])iit 
tlie indirect revenue, duo to tho higher assessment of canal 
irrigated land, is considerable, so that if this be included there 
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is a small annual return for the money expended, The income 
is derived from the usual occupiers^ and owners’ rates, the charge 
varying with tlie nature of the crop ; while half rates are imposed 
on lands watered from the earthen dams or directly from the 
rivers. 

Other sources of irrigation comprise tanks and the rivers 
or streams not under the control of the Canal department. The 
chief instance of irrigation from rivers is provided by the Aonla 
tahsil, where an elaborate system of channels is taken from tlie 
river Aril. The Bajha is similarly utilised to a small extent, 
while elsewhere a fair amount of water is obtained from the 
Siddlia and Nahil in Mirganj and from the oastern Bahgul in 
its lower reaches in tho Bareilly and Faridpur tahsils, whore such 
dams are made by the zamindavs. Tho cost of construction and 
maintenance is met in one of two ways. Either the villages 
which benefit by tho dam contribute the labour of one man per 
plough or its equivalent in cash during the time required for 
constructing the dam, the water being delivered free ; or else tho 
landliolder builds tho dam and keeps it in repair, collecting the 
cost from the owners of tlie villages benefited at a fixed rate on 
tho land revenue or on the basis of the area watered, whichever 
system of calculating tho amount due be adopted. The tenants in 
the end bear the cost, contributing as a rule eight annas per plough 
and occasionally double this amount. Water is obtained from 
canals and rivers either by flow or by lift, but irrigation from 
tanks is liy lift alone. It is unusual for a landlord to charge 
his tenants for the use of tank water; but he has the first claim 
to tho water for his home farm, and if tenants of other land- 
holders irrigate their fields from his tank they have to pay a 
rate of one or two annas per local higha. 

Very little is known of the many famines which ravaged 
Katehr or Rohilkhand in the days anterior to British rule, and 
the sole sources of information are casual references by the Mii- 
salman historians, It is impossible to say in what degree 
Bareilly suffered from the great droughts of 1298, when famine 
extended up to the foot of the hills, in the reign of Jalal-ud-din 
Firoz ; of 1325 and 1345, in the days of Muhammad 6wTughlaq, 
when the whole of Hindustan was devastated by famine of 
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unprecedented duration; of 1398-99, when Timur’s invasion 
served to render the distress caused by famine more terrible ; 
and of 1424, when the country on cither bank of tlio Ram- 
ganga appears to have escaped lightly in comparison with the 
Dual). Even less is known of later calamities of this nature, 
sucli as the great famines of 1631 and 1661. In 1761 again 
Rohilkhand suffered greatly, immense numbers dying of starva- 
tion, while thousands are said to have emigrated to other parts 
of the country. At the same time Bareilly was inundated with 
refugees from Rajputana, and to this cause is ascribed the pre- 
sence of so many Mewatis in the district. Then came the 
celebrated chalisa famine of 1783, when Rohilkhand was under 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, tlio whole of whose dominions were 
affected, though loss severely than the Duab. Prices rose to the 
highest point hitherto known, but this was of little consequence as 
the markets were wholly depleted and grain could not be 
purchased. 

Hardly had the Company taken over the administration of 1803-04, 
the district, already reduced to the lowest el)b of prosperity by 
the exactions of the Oudh government, when great distress was 
caused by the failure of the monsoon in 1803. In July the 
collector, Mr. R, Ahmuty, reported that the crops wore wither- 
ing, and at the end of the month he applied for largo advances 
so as to enable the cultivators to replace the cattle already lost. 

Almost the entire kharif perished and the tahsildars were 
either reduced to bankruptcy or else declared their inability 
to collect the autumn demand, of which only one-fourth was 
realised. Large balances were outstanding in October and 
those had doubled by the end of the following month ; while a 
more serious contingency was the prosjjectivo loss of the rahi, of 
which the area sown was extremely small. Many of the culti- 
vators had fled, and though the collector achieved great results 
by enlbanking the Nakatia near Bareilly, neither the money nor 
the means were at hand for undertaking similar works else- 
where. A tour through the district in April 1804 showed that 
the tahsildars’ reports had not been exaggerated, and that the 
people were actually starving, while on the light soils the rahi 
was so poor that it was not thought worth reaping and the 
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shrivelled stalks were left as fodder for the hungry cattle. The 
famine came to an end with the autumn harvest of 1804, but the 
effects were felt for many years. A largo balance was still out- 
standing in Octo])er, and eventually remissions were sanctioned 
to the amount of Rs. 2,96,030, though of this two laklis were 
relinquished on the ground of over-assessment. 

The next drought of any importance was that of 1819, when 
the rains were long delayed, though a good fall in September 
revived the drooping crops and enabled the cultivators to reap 
a very fair harvest. Prices were very high, but the absence of 
actual distress is proved by the fact that the collector was a])lc 
to purchase large stocks of grain for export to Allahabad and 
Cawnporc. Nevertheless some difficulty was experienced in tlic 
collection of the revenue, for in 1819 a considei'able balance 
accrued and the sum of Rs. 73,546 was ultimately remitted. Of 
a more serious nature was the widespread drought of 1825, 
which unfortunately synchronised with the expiry of the settle- 
ment, the result being that the landowners had reduced the area 
of cultivation to a large extent in the liopos of ol)taining a ligther 
assessment. The hharif crop failed througliout the distidct and 
the prospects of the rain on unirrigated land were extremely 
gloomy. A good shower of rain in January improved the 
situation in Pilibhit and the eastern parganas, but elsewhere 
the outturn was generally poor and Mr. Boulderson recommended 
the suspension of one-eighth of the demand. His forecast seems 
to have been unduly pessimistic, for the revenue was collected 
in full and remissions were limited to the Pilibhit subdivision. 
The next general famine occurred in 1837-38, a failure of the 
rains following on five indifferent seasons, though the results 
in this district were not so serious as elsewhere. The late arrival 
of the monsoon of 1837 audits scanty character brought agriculture 
to a standstill and the people to the verge of starvation. Crime 
became rife throughout Rohilkhand and the loss of the /ckn/ 
caused riots in several places. Advances were made for the con- 
struction of dams on several streams and irrigation was encour- 
aged by every means, with the result that the rabi harvest, though 
scanty, was very much better than in the districts to the south. 
Matters had mended with a good fall of rain in February 1838, 
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which had given confidence to the agriculturists, and with the 
gathering of the harvests prices foil apprecial)ly. This caused a 
largo influx of destitute persons from the Dual) and elsewhere, 
but the needs of the case appear to have boon met by private 
outi-Tprise and no form of public relief was undertaken, nor 
wore any remissions of the revenue found necessary. Naturally 
some difficulty was experienced in realising the demand, the 
balance for l(S37-o8 being Rs. 1,56,136 and for the ensuing year 
Rs. 151,003. 

The drought of 1860 followed on several years of indifferent 
harvests, and save for a few showers in the middle of July the 
monsoon was an almost complete failure. Very little land was 
sown for the hharif and the outturn \vas insignificant, while 
prices w^ero constantly rising and the prospects for the rdhi wore 
of the poorest. Signs of distress soon apj)eared among the labour- 
ing classes and relief was given in October in the shape of small 
doles of food and blankets. In J^’ebruary 1861 a regular relief 
work was opened on the Rudaun road, and during that month 
15,378 persons were relieved, at a cost of Rs. 921, either on the 
works or in the poorhouses. The returns for March are lacking, 
but in April the numl)ers rose to 35,899 and the expenditure 
to Rs. 2,600. The increase was duo rather to. the great influx 
of paupers from other districts than to the failure of the rabi, 
for the harvest proved fairly good and llareilly was in a much 
better condition than Rudaun. Relief operations were con- 
tinued till July and the total number of persons relieved wms 
146,129, giving a daily average of 974 at a cost of Rs. 9,024, 
contributed partly by t’le (Tovernment and partly by local charity. 
This sura is exclusive of the money spent on the Rudaun road 
relief w'ork, Rs. 9,355 being paid in this and the adjacent 
district to 91,651 labourers. During the period of the famine 
the agricultural community never seems to have suffered much 
and this contention is supported by the normal condition of 
crime. The revenue was collected without difficulty and no 
remissions were granted. 

The deficient rainfall of 1868 again occasioned much alarm 
in this district, but the kharif saved for the most part by 
rftin in September, and the only disquieting feature in the situa- 
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tion was the height to which prices hsid risen owing to extensive 
exportation of grain. Distress was almost limited to the present 
Pilil)hit district, where a relief work was started in January ; 
but elsewhere mattcu’s were in a satisfactory state and nothing 
was done beyond the establishment of poorhouses in January 
1869. The spring harvest had suffered somewhat from frosts 
and storms, but it was fully three-fourths of the normal and the 
demand for labour diminished the need for relief, so that in 
June the works were closed. At the end of July, however, a 
sudden rise in the price of grain, due to the constant depletion 
of stocks, occasioned a panic. On the 27th of that month a 
work had been opened on a tank in the city, and two days later 
thousands of applicants for employment appeared. Tlieir presence 
in Bareilly was held objectionable on sanitary grounds and they 
were divided up into fifteen gangs and distributed among various 
works, such as the Biabani tank, the Jua nala^ the city drains, 
tlic repair of the Idgah-ghat, the levelling of tlie police parade- 
ground, the improvement of several roads and the earthwork 
for the Oudh and Kohilkhand Railway. From the 28th of July 
the attendance rose steadily till the 13th of September, when the 
assured prospects of the harvest removed all ground for alarm 
and the scale of wages was reduced ; but the works were not 
closed finally till the 22nd of October, the average daily number 
employed for the 88 days being 3,776, while the cost was 
Rs. 27,807. In addition 401 persons were afforded work for 
84 days on the district roads, and other rcHof was distributed by 
the Bareilly municipality. The attendance at the poorhouses 
averaged 300 daily from the 17th of January to the 12th of 
December, the cost being Rs. 11,142, which was met mainly 
from local subscriptions ; but these figures refer to Pilibhit as 
well as to the existing district. The famine was of unusually 
short duration and its most peculiar feature was the suddenness 
with which the crisis arose. It was entirely unexpected by the 
authorities, and it may be considered as purely accidental, for 
it ceased with the same rapidity as that which marked its incep- 
tion and had no visible relation to the climatic conditions. 

1877-78. The great famine of 1877-78, though it affected severely the 

Rohilkhand division as a whole, made little impression on this 
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district. The kharif of 1877 naturally suffered from the pro- 
longed drought, but the young plants displayed a surprising 
tenacity of life and the rain in October resulted in a fair crop, 
though far below the average. Distress first became apparent 
in the number of beggars who flocked into the city from all 
directions, but chiefly from Aonla and Budaun. They were at 
once si lettered in an enclosure on the outskirts, recently erected 
by the municipality, and a poorhouse was organised, while in 
the beginning of Septeml^er a relief work was started on the 
Bisalpur road, to be followed by several others within the course 
of the month. This form of relief did not, however, prove 
acceptable to the majority of the persons employed and tlie able- 
l)odied labourers sent to the works from tlie poorhouse soon 
disappeared. Liberal advances were then given to the zamind<trs 
for the construction of wells and eml)ankments, but the heavy 
rain in October rendered such protection unnecessary, while a 
further fall in December put a stop to irrigation and throw largo 
numbers out of employment. The winter months wore unusually 
cold and there was much suffering and sickness in consoquonce; 
but the relief works still failed t6 attract large numliers and the 
daily average from the beginning of September to the end of 
March 1878 was only 2,17G, the highest figure being 4,4G7 in the 
last month. The numbers in the Bareilly poorhouse, situated in 
a grove outside the city on the Bisalpur road, steadily rose, and 
it was extended to accommodate 5,000 persons, the rise in the 
attendance being due to the fact that the cultivators refused to 
go to the works but remained in their villages till they became 
so emaciated and reduced that they wore only fit for the poor- 
house. In February the rush became so great that they had to 
be compelled to go to the works, and this accounted for the rise 
of the numbers in March. The works were closed towards the 
end of April owing to the demand for labour caused by the 
harvest, which proved unusually good ; but they had to bo reopened 
on the 12th of June, by the end of which month the attendance 
had risen to 11,386. The poorhouse was now almost deserted, 
and it soon came to light that many of the labourers did not 
really stand in need of relief. In all parts of the district the 
zamindars were short of hands for the fields, and consequently 
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in July a work was started at Deorauian on the task-work 
system for the able-bodied only*: the other works being reserved 
for tlie weak and infirm. Prices, however, were still rising and 
the numbers continued to increase despite a momentary check, 
the attendance reaching 17,000 by the end of July and 25,000 by 
the middle of August. But the kkarl f harvest was now assured 
and a reduction of the wages paid brought the numbers down to 
4,600 in a week, so that operations were promptly contracted, 
though the works remained open till the 12th of October and the 
. poorhouse was maintained for some time longer. It is impossildo 
to separate the figures of this and the Filibhit district, as both 
were at that time united, but altogetlier 1,527,63 1 men, women 
and children, counted by daily units, wore employed on the 
works at a cost of Bs. 1,38,337, while the corresponding total 
for the poorhouscs at Bareilly and Filibhit was 565,251, the 
expenditure amounting to Us. 41,731), of which the bulk was 
provided from provincial funds. The famine had little effect 
on the landowning classes, and though a considerable balance 
accrued in 1877-78, the revenue was ultimately collected iu full. 

No further distress was caused by drought till 1896, when 
the comparative failure of the harvests and the abnormally 
high price of food-grains affected the poorer classes, especially 
in the Bareilly and Aonla talisils. This result was duo mainly 
to the unsatisfactory nature of the seasons in the two preceding 
years, in both of wliicli the kharif had almost failed, and the 
rabi harvests had been but moderate. In 1896-97 both crops 
were poor on account of the deficient rainfall and the pinch 
of scarcity was first felt in September 1896, matters growing 
worse as the cold weather advanced. A widespread epidemic of 
fever aggravated the situation and relief measures were speedily 
undertaken. The local braucii of the charitable relief fund 
expended lls. 55,363, principally in doles to parda-nashin 
women and the respectable poor and in grants to cultivators 
for the purchase of cattle and seed-grain. The latter class also 
received special advances for the construction of wells amounting 
to Rs. 43,089, while the landowners benefited by suspensions 
of the revenue to the amount of Rs. 2,23,278, of which Rs. 22,776 
were ultimately remitted. For the relief of the indigent test 
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works under the civil agency were started in October 1896, 
and these were replaced in January by ordinary works under 
the Pul)lic Works department. The attendance rose to 5,765 in 
Februai’y, but then declined, the works being closed on account 
of harvest operations in April. They wore reopened in May, 
but the number of labourers remained small till the works wore 
finally closed at the end of July : the total expenditure up to 
tl)at date being Rs. 45,671. Poorhouses were established in 
November and remained open till the end of the following 
Heptember, wliile during tlie same period gratuitous relief was 
distributed among the deserving poor at their homes ; but the 
numbers assisted were never large, the expondituro o;i the 
p,)orhousos being Rs. 7,071) and on other forms of relief Rs. 4,078. 

Since that date Bareilly has never suffered from famine, Suhso. 
though a cortain amount of distress was caused by high prices 
in 1800 and 1008 among the labouring classes and those in 
receipt of a low (ixod wage. Prom its geographical situation 
it is never likely to be visice 1 by such severe famines as may 
be caused by unfavourable seasons in other less fortunate 
districts of the United Provinces. A considerable area is 
efliciently protected by irrigation, the cattle can be despatched 
without difficulty to the ample pastures of Pilibhit and the Tarai, 
and the excellent system of railways enables any local deficiency 
of food supplies to be doalt with in the most rapid manner. 

A fairly complete record of the prices of food-grains is PL-icoi. 
available from the introduction of British rule, or rather from 
1805 onwards. Tiio early figures are those for Bareilly city only 
and consequently aro considerably higher than the rates prevail- 
ing in the rural tracts ; but since 1861 they are justly representa- 
tive of the market rates, being obtained from the averages of the 
various tahsils. The former period may conveniently be divided 
into two parts each of 28 years, for it was about 1833 that prices 
began *to rise distinctly, the process being hastened by tlio great 
famine of 1838. The averages are vitiated to some extent by 
the inclusion of famine years ; bub this is unavoidable, since it 
18 impossible to exclude all unfavourable seasons without extend- 
ing similar treatment to all years of exceptional plenty. It should 
be noted, however, that in old days the fluctuations were far more 
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vi olent than at present, for the reason that means of communica- 
tion were extremely defective, so that little correspondence 
existed between the prices prevailing in different markets at no 
great distance a part. The development of railways has resulted 
in the general equalisation of prices throughout India and the 
old condition of affairs, under which it was possible in 1803 for 
famine to be raging at Dehli, for example, when plenty reigned 
in Meerut, is now inconceivable. During the first period, from 
1805 to 1832 inclusive, in spite of several years of dearth, such 
as 1818, 1819 and 1825, prices were extraordinarily cheap as 
compared with the rates now prevailing. Wheat sold on an 
average at 46-05 standard serfi to the rupee, the maximum being 
78-5 in 1814-15 and the minimun 19*95 sers in 1819-20. Similarly 
barley averaged 76*1 and hajra 58*72 sers during the period, the 
former dropping to 128*5 in 1828-29, while of 'the latter 101*4 
sers could bo purchased for a rupee in 1810-11. During the next 
28 years the averages were much lower. 'J'he only famine of 
importance was that of 1837-38, when wheat and hajra rose to 19 
sers ; and though there were several subsequent seasons of plenty, 
such as 1851-52, when 56 se?*s of wheat could be purchased for a 
rupee, the general upward tendency is shown by the mean prices, 
which averaged 39-99 sers for wheat, 63*95 for barley and 53*4 
for hajra. Since 1860 the rise has been much more marked and 
has been maintained \vith far greater rapidity than was formerly 
the case. This was attributed by Mr, Moens to the increased 
expenditure in the district on account of public works and the 
cantonment of British troops at Bareilly ; the great improvement 
of communications, facilitating the export of grain ; the increase 
in the population, swelled as it was by immigration from famine- 
stricken territories, which took vast quantities of grain from 
these parts ; and to the extended area under cotton and sugar- 
cane, with the resultant diminution of the area devoted to food- 
grains. These causes have still to bo taken into account, 
but there are others such as the fall in the price of silver, the 
sensitiveness of the market to the enhanced demand for grain in 
other parts and the greater organisation of the grain trade, which 
has enabled the dealers to control prices and to appropriate a 
larger share of the profits. During the ten years ending with 
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1870 there were at least three famines in various parts of the 
United Provinces, the influence of which was strongly felt in 
Bareilly ; so that the average rates were higher than ever before, 
being 18*65 sers for wheat, 23*2 for barley, 22*98 for 21*55 
for hajra and 20*22 for gram. These rates, abnormal as they 
may perhaps be considered, represented a mean rise of some 65 
per cent, on those which prevailed during tho first thirty years 
of the century. The next decade, from 1871 to 1880, was 
marred by a famine towards its close, but prices wero generally 
much easier, wheat averaging 19*11, barley 27*09, jiiar 22*28, 
hfijra 20*66 and gram 22*38 sers to the rupee. Then came a 
period of great plenty, followed in 1886 by a general rise, which 
has been attributed in part to the groat depreciation in the value 
of securities caused by the Russian war scare ; though the fact 
remains that never since that year have prices returned to the old 
levels. The averages from 1881 to 1890 were 17*27 sers for 
wheat, 24*4 for barley, 22*92 for juar, 20*38 for bajra and 21*31 
gram ; while the effect of the rise is illustrated by tho rates of tho 
next decade, when wheat averaged but 13*13, barley 18*54, fmr 
17*54, bajra 15*06 and gram 16*62 sers to the rupee. Some allow- 
ance must be made doubtless for the famine of 1896-97 and tho 
scarcity two years later ; but apart from those calamities prices 
were higher than ever before. Tho rates, which showed a mean 
rise of about 25 per cent, above those ruling from 1861 to 1870, 
arc the market rates. These differ greatly from tho prices 
realised by tho cultivators, since the averages obtained for grain 
paid as rent in villages under tho Court of Wards for the second 
half of the decade were only 17*25 for wheat, 31*75 for barley 
and 20*5 sei^s for gram ; figures which to some extent illustrate 
the profits of dealers. From 1901 to 1905 tho harvests were 
uniformly good and prices were relatively low, the averages being 
15*02 for wheat, 22*77 for barley, 21*98 for juar, 20*42 for bajra 
and 19*2 sers for gram ; but since 1906 prices have reached an 
unprecedented height and it yet remains to be seen whether 
there will be any decided reversion to former rates with the 
return of favourable seasons. 

The effects of prices on rents will be discussed later. Their Wages, 
effects on wages are very difficult to determine, for the reason 
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that little reliable information exists as to the amount paid as 
cash wages in former days. In 1826 Mr. Glyii stated that field 
labourers earned from Es. 2 to Es. 6 per mensem, carpenters 
from Es. 5 to Es. 10 and blacksmiths from Es. 5 to Es. 20.'“' 
If these figures are accurate it would certainly appear that 
wages have not risen, but rather have fallen considerably. This, 
however, is incredible in face of the returns of 1858, in which 
ordinary labourers are said to earn one anna and blacksmiths or 
carpenters six pice daily. Ey 1878 the rates had risen to six pice 
for the former and four annas for the latter class, and at all 
events it is certain that subsequent years have witnessed a very 
substantial rise. In 1900 a regular wage census was taken 
throughout the United Provinces and it was then ascertained 
that the average cash wage for ordinary labourers in the rural 
tracts was from nine to eleven pice daily, a rate which approxi- 
mates that of Budaun, is higher than that of Shahjahanpur and 
Pilibhit, but is lower than that prevailing in the districts to the 
west. As much as three annas is paid in Baheri, where labourers 
are hard to obtain, the conditions there resembling those of the 
Tarai, where wages are considera])ly higher. Blacksmiths and 
carpenters in the villages earn from 4| to 0 annas daily. In 
Bareilly itself wages arc generally higher and in the case of 
artizans less depends on custom than on the skill of the work- 
man, an expert joiner earning a largo sum in the furniture 
factories. 

The great diversity of local standards of weight is largely 
due to the fact that at the cession many kinds of rupees were 
cuiTont. Naturally the most common was the Bareilly rupee of 
171*9 grains, but matters were complicated by the existence of 
the Chandausi rupee of 171-1 grains issued by Zabita Khan, 
throe Najibabad rupees of 173, 171 and 109-3 grains, the Lucknow 
rupee of 172*3, Asaf-ud-daula’s Sher Shahi rupee of 1721 and tlio 
Farrukhabad rupee of 169*2 grains. To these were subsequently 
added the Lucknow machhlicUtr rupee of 173 and the Britisli 
standard coin of 180 grains. The copper coins, which have but 
recently gone out of circulation, included the Lucknow mansuri 
pice of Safdar Jang, current in the Bareilly, Aonla and Faridpur 
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tahsils; Ali Muliararaad’s katard/ir pico of 255 grains, dis- 
tinguished by the device of a double-handled dagger and current 
in Nawabganj ; the Jaipur or jharsajd pice of 270 grains, used 
all over the district; the madlmsaM piee of 157*5 grains; as Well 
as the various coins minted by the East India Company. The 
local subdivisions of the pice are the adhela or half-pice, which 
contains two chhadams, and the damri, equivalent to half a 
c/ihddam or one-fourth of a pice. In Bareilly the commonest 
weight is the ncr of 104 Bareilly rupees, now generally 

considered equivalent to 100 standard rupees, which gives a 
maund of 102 11 )s. In all agricultural transactions the kachcha ser 
is almost invarial)ly employed and this is either two-fiftlis of the 
ptkhi weight or else one-balf, the former ratio prevailing in the 
Bareilly, Nawabganj, Baheri and Mirganj tahsils, while the 
latter is the more usual in Aonla and Faridpur. For other 
articles besides grain the local standards differ widely. In 
pargana Bichha the kachcha ser consists of 30 Bareilly or 33*82 
standard rupees ; in Nawabganj and Chaumalila it is 38 of the 
former a?id 36*40 of the latter ; in Kabar, Sirsawa, Shahi and 
Ajaon it is 42 Bareilly rupees; in Sarauli South it is 48, in 
Faridpur it is 50 ; and in Aonla, Saneha, Ballia, Karor and 
Sarauli North it is 52 such rupees or exactly lialf the pakka 
weight. 

In old days laud was measured by a rope of 20 ganthas or 
knots, the space between each two knots being three ilahi yards 
of 33 niche 3. I hcoretically i\\o pakka b^gha was a square of 20 
knots or 3,025 square yards; but there was a long-established 
custom whereby the side of the higha was only 19 knots, save 
for nakslii or zalth crops, which paid a special cash rent and 
were measured by a higha of 18 knots square, these containing 
2,730 and 2,450*25 square yards respectively. In 1828 Mr. 
Boulclcrson ordered the universal adoption of the the 19-knot h igha^ 
which was employed for settlement purposes under Regulation 
VII of 1822 ; though in actual practice the people never used 
the 2)(.i4;/ca measure, but a /cuc/icAa or local higha ol 780 square 
yards, save in Aonla, Saneha and Ajaon, whore it amounted to 
910 square yards or one-third of the authorised standard. At 
the survey of 1865 confusion was worse confounded ; for in 
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Ajaon and Sarauli South the higha employed was that of 3,025 
square yards, while in Aonla and Sancha it was 2,450 and else- 
where one of 2,730 square yards was adopted. The kichcha bigha^ 
on which the village rent-rolls were prepared, was assumed in all 
cases to bear the same proportion to the new higha as it had 
borne to the old measure of 2,730 square yards ; but all the while 
the kachcha higha in actual use from time immemorial was a 
totally distinct measure, being a square of 20 paces or qadamn 
each of which was \\ ilahi yard in length, so as to give a, kachcha 
higha of 756*25 square yards or exactly one-fourth of the standard 
higha of 3,025 square yards. Matters were to a largo extent 
rectified at the last settlement, when the standard higha was 
adopted. In 1874 out of 2,115 villages the old 
equivalent to one-fourth of this measure, is in vogue ; but there 
are twelve other local highas of dilforent sizes. These originated 
generally in the arbitrary dispositions of landlords, who either 
remeasured the land with their own ropes and reckoned the rents 
accordingly or else added two hiswas to the higha in the area in the 
village rent-roll, which practically meant an addition of one-tenth 
to the rental. In 69 villages of Aonla and Saiieha, as also in one 
of Nawabganj, 3J kachcha highas go to the 'pakka measure, each 
having an area of about 864*3 square yards. In 68 villages of 
Faridpur, 12 of Bareilly, eight of Nawabganj and one of Richha 
4| kachcha go to the pakka hiqha, the former being 687*5 square 
yards in extent. In 39 villages of the Aonla tahsil and in two 
of pargana Sirsawa the pakka contains 3| kachcha highas each 
of 806*6 square yards ; while ten villages of Aonla have a higim 
of 930*77, and eight in the same tahsil have an even larger one of 
1,008*3 square yards. On the other hand abnormally small highas 
occur in some of the Rajput estates of Faridpur, eleven villages 
in that tahsil, as well as two in Bareilly and two in Nawabganj, 
retaining a kachcha higha of 605 square yards or only one-fifth 
of the standard measure. The remaining variations are rare and in 
three instances are confined to single villages, while the others 
are also limited to the Faridpur and Nawabganj tahsils. 

The prevailing rates of interest present no peculiar features. 
The most common loans are those given in kind to agriculturists 
for seed or food and these bear interest at the rate known as sawaiaj 
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which means the addition of 25 per cent, to the principal on 
repayment. Sometimes the higher rate of deorha or 50 per cent, is 
charged, but this is now confined to the Aonla, Baheri and Faridpur 
parganas and is considered highly usurious. Occasionally, how- 
ever, the former rate is enhanced by the addition of whereby 
the lender takes advantage of the fall in prices at harvest. A 
loan of grain is converted to cash terms and the interest is added 
to this amount ; while on repayment the debt is converted back 
to kind, so that the borrower has to pay very much more in the 
shape of principal than he ever received. Similarly Musalmans, 
whoso religion forbids usury, stipulate for repayment not only at 
the money value, but also at a specially low rate. Cash loans 
carry interest depending on the credit of the borrower and the 
nature of the security. Where articles are pledged the rate varies 
from 9 to 24 per cent, per annum, but the term is usually shorter 
than a year : where none but personal security is offered, the 
rate is seldom loss than 24 and often rises to 38 per cent., owing 
to the risk involved. In large transactions the interest is much 
lower, ranging from 6 to 18 per cent., and the latter is seldom 
exacted ; while similar rates prevail in the case of simple mortgage, 
the most common being from 9 to 12 per cent. 

The Allahabad Bank, Ld., and the Bank of Upper India, Ijd., Banka, 
have branches at Bareilly and their operations have a considerable 
influence on tlio money market. In the rural tracts attempts were 
first made to start village banks on the co-operative credit system 
in 1901 in estates under the Court of Wards. Four societies 
were in existence in 1905, but one of these was wound up in that 
year, the others being at Salehnagar, Dalelnagar and Kuandanda. 

The two first were converted in 1906 into central banks with 
affiliated societies, while in 1907 two new societies were formed, 
one at Ondla, some five miles from Bareilly, and the other at 
Salehnagar, under the name of the Kichri bank. Recently in 
1909 a second Kichri bank Was started at Dalelnagar. In every 
case the bulk of the capital has been advanced by the Court of 
Wards or from external sources and the deposits are small, though 
steadily on the increase. The Dalelnagar central bank is in a 
very satisfactory condition, but the others experience great diffi- 
culty in obtaining qualified secretaries who are not officials; 
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while appreciation of the co-operative idea gains ground but slowly, 
although there is every reason to expect more rapid progress in 
the future. 

There arc not many banking firms of much imporfanco in the 
city or other places in the district. Lala Baiike Lai of ]3areilly, 
the district treasurer, has a large business, as also have liis brothers, 
Sahu Banarsi Das and Ganesh Prasad. He will bo mentioned later 
in dealing with the chief landholders, as also will Eai Daraodar Das 
Bahadur, one of the leading Hindus of the city, and Lala Debi Das 
of Dunka in the Mirganj tahsil. Pandit Het Bam, C.I.E., of 
Bareilly, who for a long time was Diwan in the Bewah state, has 
an extensive banking business and has acquired a considerable pro- 
perty in land and houses. Seth Ohandar Son and Seth Banko Lai 
are bankers, sugar manufacturers and landholders, as also are 
Kanhaiya Lai and Jagan Nath of Bareilly ; while Gobardhan Das 
of Aonla owns a number of houses and a ba/ar in that town and 
also manages a flourishing banking and grain-doaling business. 

Tlie principal manufactures of the district outside the city of 
Bareilly arc those of sugar and cotton cloth. Sugar is made in the 
same manner as in Moradabad and other parts of Bohilkhand. 
The cultivators either boil their own ras or juice into gur and 
take the product to Bareilly and other markiJts ; or more usually 
they sell it to the khandsari or refiner, who boils it into rah in 
the bels established in the villages and thence carries it to the 
refineries in the towns to be converted into Jehand or coarse white 
sugar. 

The manufacture of cotton cloth is cari’ied on by Musalmaii 
Julahas and Hindu Koris throughout the district, both at Bareilly 
and other towns, such as Aonla, Sarauli and Faridpur, and also 
in a large number of villages. Most of the stuff woven is the 
ordinary gar ha and gazi cloth, but in Bareilly itself and a few 
other places, such as Sarauli, the weavers produce more elaborate 
fabrics in tlic form of checks and stripes, floor-cloths and the like. 
A large amount of the country cloth is printed at Bareilly and 
the smaller towns, the best work being that done on a buff ground 
for punkah frills and floor cloths. The products are inferior to 
those of Farrukhabad and Lucknow, but are reckoned more 
durable and are exported in considerable bulk by dealers of 
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Moradabad and elsewhere to the Punjab. At Bareilly cotton 
ropes and newar webbing are made to some extent, as also are 
tents ; but a much more important industry is the manufacture 
of cotton daris or carpets, which is also to be found at Aonla, 
Sarauli and Faridpur. It is estimated that about 96,000 daris 
are produced in a year, and these arc for the most part sold by 
three large firms of dealers in the city, by whom they are sent to 
Calcutta, Bombay and the Pun jab, though numbers are purchased 
at the fairs of Soron in Etah and Kakora in Budaun. These 
carpets are made from liand-spim yarn, which is brought by rail 
and road from Moradabad, Rampur, Sambhal and elsewhere, to be 
sold at the Friday bazar in the Qila market. The weavers are all 
Musalmans of various denominations who earn about three annas 
a day, and are usually in poor circumstances and are generally in 
the hands of the dealers owing to the prevalent system of advances. 
The Bareilly daris are noted for their cheapness and durability 
rather than for tbeir design, since they consist as a rule of plain 
stripes in various colours with few ornaments, and the best quality 
does not cost more than one rupee per square yard. Cotton pile 
carpets, generally of small size for beds and prayer-mats, are made 
in some numbers, but the quality is inferior. The same may bo 
said of the woollen carpets which are sometimes made in the city, 
though at the central jail articles of a much superior description 
are produced. Blankets are woven of sheep^s wool in some num- 
bers, while there is a c )nsid3rabl3 outturn at Bareilly of coarse 
woollen bags used for straining rah in the manufacture of hhand 
sugar. Work in silk is practically unknown, save that silk forms 
the foundation of silver and gold thread, which is made at Bareilly 
to a considerable extent, though tlie industry is in a stagnant 
condition. There are some 300 wire-drawers and about the samo 
numl)or of lace weavers in the city, who usually work at their 
homes and are employed by Bania and Khattri dealers on piece- 
wages. Generally silver thread is made and gold thread is rarely 
produced ; though there is some manufacture of imitation gold 
wire wliich is not gilt but is dyed yellow by the application of 
turmeric. 

There is a large industry connected with work in wood at 
Bareilly. Quantities of timber are imported from Pilibhit and 
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the Tarai, but most of this is intended for export, since the 
Bareilly carpenters hardly ever employ sal but work in shisharrij 
tun and inferior woods, as well as bamboo. The sawyers are 
Musalmans, but the carpenters are all Hindus, generally Barhais 
by caste. There are about 1,500 persons employed in the manu- 
facture of furniture, as a rule in workshops owned by dealers, 
tfie number of operatives varying from ten to 160. The furniture 
is as a general rule of inferior design and though of a substantial 
nature is of poor workmanship, the varnishing being crude and 
the joinery rough, while staining and polishing arc seldom practised. 
A school of carpentry has recently been established with the 
object of training carpenters and improving both design and 
execution. The industry in its present form is of fairly recent 
origin, but in old days Bareilly was celebrated for its lacquered 
and gilt furniture, the distinctive feature being a decorative 
varnish laid on so as to represent metallic foliage or tracery on a 
black or white ground : but the painted wood-work of Bareilly 
has either disappeared or else degenerated so as to be unworthy 
of notice. Very little wood-carving is done in the city and the 
only other industry connected with timber is the manufacture 
of country carts. 

The leather-work of the district is unimportant, though shoes 
are turned out in fair numbers at Bareilly. It is worthy of note, 
however, that a family of Mughals in the city makes shagreen 
leather from ponies^ and asses^ skins, an industry which is appa- 
rently unique so far as the United Provinces are concerned. 
Work in metals is confined almost exclusively to the production 
of ordinary brass and iron vessels. In old days Bareilly shared 
with other towns in Eohilkhand a reputation for its matchlocks, 
but the trade of Jthe armourer has long disappeared. An industry 
which is practically confined to Bareilly and the town of 
Tilhar in Shahjahanpur is that of painting metal vessels; it 
is still carried on to some extent and though European colours 
are generally employed the designs are ancient and distinctly 
artistic. An abortive attempt was made in 1868 to start a 
glass factory, and the only glass now made in the district is 
the crude kanch, used for the manufacture of bangles and small 
bottles of blown glass. The pottery of the district is for the 
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most part of the ordinary type, being made generally of the dark 
clay obtained from the bottom of tanks, which becomes a dull 
red when baked, or else of the more brittle and porous dkandhora, 
a light red or dark yellow clay, employed for small articles. For 
glazed ware a whitish clay, called pateri mittif is used and in 
every case river sand is commonly added to enable it to stand 
the heat of the kiln without cracking. Sometimes vessels are 
coloured black by a mixture of lamp-black and gum, while a 
vitreous glaze, occasionally coloured yellow with ochre or red 
with borax and red lead, is frequently adopted. Such additions 
are reserved as a rule for ornamental articles in the form of 
huqqaR, dishes, ink-pots and the like, which are made at Bareilly 
and are exported to other districts. The only factories worked 
on European linos are the construction shops of t!ie Roliilkhand 
and Kumaun Railway and the hitherto unused premises of the Naini 
Tal Brewery Co. Ld., which was erected near the railway station 
in 1900 to serve as a subsidiary brewery in case of emergencies. 

The export trade of the district consists almost wholly of Trado. 
agricultural produce j for the furniture and other manufactures 
of Bareilly forms but an insignificant proportion of the total 
volume. The details of the goods traffic carried by the railways, 
which embraces the great bulk of the entire trade, show that in 
1900 the exports amounted in all to 1,620,003 mauuds, of which 
779,970 maunds consisted of grain and pulses, 270,063 of sugar 
and 149,200 of oilseeds. The remainder was made up chiefly of 
timber and wood, hides and skins, oils, salt and metals, several 
of which are not produced in the district but should properly 
come under the head of through trade. The imports arc subject 
to the same qualification, for Bareilly handles much of the trade 
with Nepal and the hills. They amounted in all during tho 
same year to 1,294,445 maunds, including 555,839 of grain and 
pulses, 118,241 of wood, and large quantities of metals, salt, 
stone and lime, oils and piecegoods. There is still a very consi- 
derable amount of road traffic, though much of the trade which 
was formerly borne by roads has been gradually absorbed by 
the railways as the two systems have extended. 

Bareilly is a large city but not a great commercial empo- Market 
rium, and at all events unable to compare with Cawnpore, 
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Hathras or even Chandausi, to which much of the surplus grain 
finds its way ; though the opening of the direct railway to 
Hathras has made a considerable difference. The place is, how- 
ever, a collecting and distributing centre of some importance, 
especially for the grain, sugar and cotton trade of the neigh- 
bouring country. The only other market of any note is Aonla, 
but this is relatively insignificant and the town has a far from 
busy appearance. There is a numl)er of smaller markets, at 
which penths or local gatherings arc hold once or twice a week, 
and to those the villagers bring their produce, taking back the 
few cloths, metal vessels and other small articles that their imper- 
fect notions of comfort require. A list of all these l)azars will 
be found in the appendix. Among the more important are those 
of Sarauli and Sheopuri in the Aonla tahsil, ^vhich afford facilities 
for the disposal of the surplus produce of the neighbouring 
parganas. That of Faridpur, Nawabganj and Mirganj cither 
finds its way direct to Bareilly or else is bought up by itinerant 
Banjara dealers known as beoparis. The Banjaras control 
almost the wholo of the grain trade in the Bahcri tahsil, where 
Baheri and llichha arc the chief markets; carrying the grain 
on their ponies for sale to Richha, Bareilly and llaldwaiii. 
The exports of the Kabar and Sirsawa parganas, however, go 
either through Baheri or else through IShahi to Bareilly and 
Moradabad, The village markets arc often a source of consi- 
derable profit to the landlords, who generally exajt chungl 
or dues from all grain sellers, whether residents or otherwise. 
Of a similar nature is the income derived at the nikhams or 
cattle-fairs from the registration fees taken in the shape of a 
small percentage on the price from each purchaser; a system 
which is of great use in preventing the sale of stolen cattle. 
Such fairs are numerous : the chief being at Bandia and Lachhmi- 
pur in Karor ; at Shahi and Basal in Mirganj ; at Aonla, Gurgaon, 
Mauchandpur and Deochara in Aonla ; at Ilarharpur Matkali 
in Nawabganj ; and at Bichaura, Giridharpur, Gonha Hattu, 
Pachpera, Chachait and Baraura in Baheri. 

Another list given in the appendix shows all the religious 
fairs held periodically in the district. These gatherings are 
in most cases insignificant and the attendance is veiy small’' 
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Generally they are of a purely religious character and are hold 
merely to celebrate the ordinary festivals t)f the Hindu calendar, 
such as the Dasahra or the Shejratri. Many too are bathing 
fairs, held cither at the full moon of Kartik or at the time of the 
new moon in other m.mths; while several others are held in 
lionoiir of the })opular saint, Jkle Mian, elsewhere known as 
Ghazi Mian or Saiyid Salar Masaud, who according to tradition 
was one o-f the earliest Musalmaii invaders, but has come to l )0 
associated in some manner with the sun-god. His festival 
takes place on the first Sunday in Jeth, when large crowds ass 'm- 
bio at Pirbahora in the Bareilly tahsil and at Richha. The 
chief fairs in the district are the Ramlila gatherings at Siirkha 
in Karor and at Baber i, each being attended by some 15,000 
])ers()nsj while tho same festival is celebrated by large numbers 
at Nawal)ganj and Patchganj East. Tho principal loathing fairs 
are at Raipur Lokman and Nagaria Kalan in Earidpur, though 
several others are held on tho banks of tho Ramganga in tho 
Karor and Ballia parganas. Others which deserve mention are 
the Shooratri fairs at Malioshpur in Nawai)ganj and at Somkhcra 
in Richha; as well as the Musalman gathering at Faridpur known 
as the Basi fair and that in honour of Chiragh Ali 8hah at 
8enthal. The great assemblages duritig tlic Muharrarn at 
Bareilly, Aonla and elsewhere, like the Ids and other festivals, 
can hardly be described as fairs, being wholly religious in 
character ; but the larger Hindu fairs combine piety and business, 
serving as occasions for a considerable amount of trade for 
pedlars and travelling dealers. 

In several rcsp3ots means of communication are admirable. 
The headquarters of the district arc (jontrally situated and are 
connected by tho various lines of railway with every tahsil, 
while throe of the live outlying tahsils stand on good metalled 
roads. On the other hand the numbor of unmetalled roads is 
relatively small and many of them are of little use during the 
rains, while there are several largo tracts of country which are 
served by no roads and whore the villagers have to depend on 
rougli and unserviceable tracks for the conveyance of their 
agricultural produce to the market. Such are tho north-east 
of tho Baheri tahsil, the south of Nawabganj, the north-west 
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of Bareilly and the south-^west of Faridpur, an examination o 
the map showing extensive blanks in every case. Nevertheles 
an immense improvement hjis been effected since the introduc 
tion of British rule, especially during the last forty years. Ii 
early days roads were not only few and far between, but of ai 
execrable description : there was no provision for their raainten 
ance and repairs were carried out only on the rare occasioni 
wlien a governor of more than ordinary energy devoted some 
attention to their improvement. * Under the Kohillas there seen 
to have been in existence roads from Bareilly to Sarauli anc 
Sambhal on the west, with a branch to Aonla and Budaun, fron 
Bareilly to Shahjahanpur and from Bareilly to Pilibhit. After 
the cession an endeavour to make the landowners responsible for 
the upkeep of roads passing through their estates proved a 
failure, and despite the frequent complaints as to the deplorable 
absence of facilities for communication, little was done till the 
imposition of a road cess at the first regular settlement and the 
formation of a road and ferry fund committee to administer the 
proceeds. Under the auspices of this body the old roads were 
realigned and improved, while many new lines were opened 
out ; but all the routes were treated as local and no metalled 
road seems to have been laid till after the Mutiny. Then the 
construction of the Rohilkliand trunk road from Moradabad to 
Bareilly and Fatchgarh, with a branch from Miranpur Katra 
to Sliahjahanpur, was undertaken as a military work, while not 
long after the roads from Bareilly to Naini Tal, Budaun and 
Pilibhit were re-made and metalled. While this process was 
going on the railway system was gradually extended to this 
district, and from 1873 onwards progress has been steadily 
maintained. 

Railways. The Oudh and Rohilkhand State Railway was opened 

' between Shahjahanpur and Faridpur in September 1873, the 

section between the latter place and Bareilly being completed 
two months later. Tlie main line as originally constructed ran 
from Bareilly to Aonla, Chandausi and Moradabad, the various 
sections being opened at different dates in 1873. The present 
main line, taking the direct route to Moradabad through Rampur, 
was thrown open to traffic on the 8th of Juno 1894, having been 
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completed in little over two years. The total length of the main 
line in this district is some 46 miles, and the stations are 
at Fatehganj East, Pitambarpur or Faridpur, Uasuiya, Bareilly, 
INlaheshpur, Ataria, Bhitaura, Dhaneta and Nagaria Sadat or 
^[irganj. On the branch to Chandausi there are stations 
at Basharatganj and Aonla, while that of Karengi almost touches 
the district boundary, though actually situated in Budaun. 
Tho Lucknow-Bareilly State Railway runs from the Bareilly 
station westwards to Bareilly City, and then turns north to 
Sliahamatganj, where it is joined by a short branch from tho 
grain siding in the east of tliocity. From Shahamatganj, formerly 
known as tlie Central Jail station, the lino maintains the same 
direction as far as Bhojupura, whence it bends to the north-east, 
passing through tho stations of Senthal and Nawabganj on its 
way to Pilibhit. The section between the latter place and 
Bareilly was opened on tho 15th of November 1884, the length 
of line in this district being some 28 miles. This railway, w^hich 
is of the metre-gauge, was taken over in an unfinished state by 
the Rohilkhaud and Kumaon Railway Company, which by tho 
12th of October 1884 had completed the line from Bhojupura to 
Kathgodam. The latter railway runs in a northerly direction 
for some 25 miles from Bhojupura to Amdanda on the district 
boundary, through the stations of Atamara, Deoranian, Richha 
Road and Baheri. In 1003 the Company obtained sanction to 
build the long contemplated railway from Bareilly to Soron, tho 
object be’.ng to couple up its system and that of the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway with the Bombay-Baroda and Central 
India Railway, so as to secure the uninterrupted transit of freight 
cars without break of bulk from northern India to the sea-ports 
of Bombay and Karachi, The line follows tho course of tho 
Chandausi branch of the broad-gauge system as far as the bridge 
over tho Ramganga at Akha. Thence it turns towards the south- 
west, through the stations of Bamiana and Makrandpur or 
Bhamora, into tho Budaun district, the lino having been opened 
for traffic since the beginning of 1906. Tho Ramganga bridge 
is the only important structure of the kind in this district. It 
was completed in June 1874 at a cost of Rs. 15,75,177, of which 
the major portion was devoted to protective and training works, 
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but further expenditure has recently been incurred in renewing 
the girders and adapting the bridge to the requirements of the 
metre-gauge lino. It has a total length of 2,277 feet and consists 
of 32 spans, one of 72 and the rest of 56 feet in clear. 

Tiio roads of the district come under two main categories, 
provincial and local, t!ie former being maintained by the Public 
Works department from provincial revenues, while the upkeep 
of the latter is debited to tho local funds administored l)y the dis- 
trict board. Under the former heading come tho main roads 
from Bareilly to Naini Tal,to Moradabad and Meerut, to Budaun 
and Kasganj, and to Miranpur Katra, whence roads lead toShah- 
jahanpur and to Fatehgarh. Tiie remainder consist of short 
approaches from these highways to tho various railway stations. 
All these roads are metalled except tho portion of tho Moradabad 
road west of tho Sank ha bridge, which has boon al)andoMed as a 
metalled road for many years, and tho two railway feeders on 
this portion at Bhitaura and Mirganj. 

A list of all the roads in the district will be found in tho 
appendix. Tlie provincial roads have an aggregate length of 
about 105 miles j whilo of the local roads some 36 miles are 
metalled, 84 miles belong to the second-class and 101*5 to tho 
third, while there is one short fifth-class road three miles in length. 
The only important metalled roads are those from Bareilly to 
Pilibhit and from Aonla to Budaun. Of the unmetalled roads 
the chief are those from Bareilly and Paridpur to Bisiilpur, from 
Bareilly to Aonla, with a branch from Aliganj to Sheopuri and 
Sarauli ; from Sarauli to Aonla and Bhamora ; and from Bahcri 
to Kudarpur on tho north-west, to 8hahi and the 8aukha bridge 
on the south-west and to Pilibhit through Bichha on tho south- 
east. The position of all tlic roads may be soon by referring to 
the map. The list does not include municipal and town roads 
nor tho numerous cross-country tracks from village to village, 
which are practicable only in fair weather. Tho northern half 
of the district is so intersected by a network of streams and 
watercourses that traffic becomes next to impossible on all save 
the few bridged roads, and in many places the canal banks afford 
the only practicable paths. Tho funds available for the unmotal- 
led roads are too small to admit of cfi*ectivc repairs in all cases, 
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I amounting to lls. 20 por mile for those of the second and Us. 10 
I for those of the third-class, excluding a lump allotment of some 
S Us. 3,000 for bridges and culverts. Though matters are far 
fbottor in the southern parganas, the latter contain few bridges of 
; any note. The eastern Bahgul is spanned by a masonry bridge 
I on the Pilibhit road, which crosses the Nakatia in a similar 
manner. The Sliahjahanpur road was formerly carried over 
these rivers in the same way, but tlie old masonry bridge at 
Patohganj has been destroyed by floods and that over the Nakatia 
was replaced not long ago by an iron structure. On tlm Aonla 
road is a masonry bridge erected over the Aril iii'ar Madaura by 
Pateli Khan Khansaman, one of the Uohilla leaders ; and that 
over the Sankha on the INIoradabad road appears to have survived 
from the days of nativii rule. Other l)ridge3 are those over the 
Dcorauian on the Moradabad and Naini Tal roads, that over t!io 
Pangaili on the Pilibhit road and the wooden bridge over the 
i\awab Nadi on the way to Aonla. 

The larger rivers are usually crossed by pontoon- bridges Ferrios. 
or by ferries. On the Uamganga there are pontoon bridges at 
tlie Idgah-ghat on the Aonla road and at Sardarnagar on the road 
to Budaun ; while boat -bridges are maintained, save during the 
rains, at Sarauli, Kiara and Qadirganj Nagaria. Of these the 
8ardarnagar crossing is maintained by the Pul)lic Works depart- 
ment, which also keeps up the pontoon-bridge over the two con- 
tributary streams of the Oojora on the Moradal)ad road and that 
at Fatchganj on the road to Sliahjahanpur. There are boat- 
bridges over the Bahgul and Kailas on the road from Bareilly to 
Bisalpur and over the former river between Paridpur and Bisal- 
pur. These are leased annually by the district board, which 
derives a fair income from these sources.* In addition to these 
boat- bridges, which are usually replaced by ferries daring the 
rains, there is a large number of private ferries over the various 
rivers, for which reference must be made to the list given in the 
; appendix. 

There is a provincial staging bungalow at Bareilly, situated 13unga- 
near the post-office in the cantonment. On the provincial roads 
there are inspection houses at Thiria, Paridpur, Bhamora and 


• Apteadix, table XV, 
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Deoranian, while military encamping-grounds are maintained at 
Fatehganj East, Faridpur, Fatehgaiij West and Mirganj, between 
Shahjahanpur and Moradabad; at Bhojupura, Deoranian and^ 
Baheri on the route to Naini Tal; and at Alampur near Bhamora 
on the road to Budaun. Local encamping-grounds are at Rithaura 
and Nawabganj on the Pilibhit road, but the only local bungalow 
is at Aonla. The district board maintains mrais at Aonla^ 
Bhojupura, Deoranian, Bahori and Bhamora. In addition to the 
bungalows noticed above there are several belonging to the Canal 
department, mention of wiiich has been made on an earlier page. 

The Bahgul was at one time a navigable river for small boats 
as far as Nawabganj, but this has long l)ecome a thing of the 
past owing to the great reduction in tlie volume of the stream 
brought about })y the extension of canals. The Ramganga is still ^ 
navigable, but it has dropped out of use as a highway and boats 
are seldom to bo seen on its waters, though bamboo rafts are 
sometimes floated down the river towards the Ganges. 
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A partial census of the population was attempted between 
1828 and 1830 by Mr. Boulderson, then engaged in settlement 
operations under Eegulation VTI of 1822; but this concerned 
only 412 villages situated in all parts of the district and left the 
towns altogether out of account. The results are therefore worth- 
less, save that they show an average density of 325 persons to 
the square mile in the rural tracts. The general census of 
1847-48 was of little more value, since the enumeration was 
conducted on the crudest principles through the agency of the 
police and even the distinction of sex was disregarded. More- 
over it is not possible to ascertain the population of the district 
as it now stands, since the returns are given by tahsils and 
pargana Richha was then combined with Jahanabad, now in 
Pilibhit. Excluding this pargana the total was 740,669, giving 
an average density of 525 to the square mile. A more careful 
and scientific census was that of 1853, when the district con- 
tained 975,058 inhabitants, of whom 458,478 were females. 
The total is that of the component parganas of the present 
>-distriet, but the area was then larger, as it still included the 
tract given to the Nawab of Rampur after the Mutiny. There 
were 743,145 Hindus and 231,913 Musalmans and others, while 
the average density was 585 to the square mile ; the highest 
rate being 844 in the Bareilly tahsil, followed by 590 in Mirganj, 
671 in Aonla, 646 in Baheri, 505 in Nawabganj and 407 in 
Faridpur. 

By 1866 the tahsils had assumed their present form and 
those now in Pilibhit constituted distinct subdivisions. The 
census of that year showed marked improvement over its pre- 
decessors, details as to castes, occupations and the like being 
tabulated for the first time. The total number of inhabitants 
was 1,003,089, of whom 466,743 were females, the former figure 
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including 776,627 Hindus and 226,462 Musalmans and others. 
The mean density was 635 per square mile and every tahsil 
showed a large increase, excepting of course Mirganj, though 
oven there the rate per square mile was much higher than before, 
averaging 654, which was surpassed only by Bareilly with 921. 
Of the otliors Aonla had 611, Baheri 576, Nawabgauj 553 and 
Faridpur 464, the relative position remaining unaltered. 

During the next seven years the increase was maintained, 
in spite of several poor seasons and a heavy death-rate from 
fever and epidemic disease. The census of 1872 gave a total 
of 1,015,841, of whom 472,431 were females, the average density 
being 642 to the square mile. The increase, however, had not 
boon general, for in the Bareilly tahsil the rate had dropped 
to 901 and in Baheri to 572, while Mirganj had remained almost 
stationary with a density of 655. Elsewhere progress had been 
rapid, the number of persons per square mile rising to 641 
in Aonla, to 562 in Nawabganj and to 481 in Faridpur. This 
census was far more elaborate than any of the earlier enumer- 
ations, and was probably more accurate, in spite of several 
defects of method which in later years threw suspicion on the 
results obtained. Classified by religions there wore 784,109 
Hindus, 230,082 Musalmans and 850 of other religions. 

The dominant feature of the ensuing ten years was the 
great famine of 1877-78, which was accompanied with and 
followed by an excessive mortality from sickness. Although 
Bareilly suffered to a considerable extent, the calamity failed 
to arrest the growth of the population, and at the census of 
1881 the district contained 1,030,936 inhal>itant3, of whom 
482,926 were females. Out of the whole number 790,309 were 
Hindus, 237,996 Musalmtins and 2,631, of other religions, 
principally Christians. The average density for the entire 
district was 652 to the square mile, but the increase had not 
been shared by all parts alike. Owing to the pressure of 
famine Nawabganj and Faridpur exhibited a marked dcicline, 
the figures dropping to 529 and 446 respectively ; while the 
moister tracts of Baheri and Mirganj had gained largely, owing 
in considerable measure to immigration from less fortunate 
parts, the rate being 633 in the former and 677 in the latter 



tahsil. Bareilly too showed a substantial increase, with a 
density of 022, but Aonla exhibited little progress, the average 
ill that subdivision being (MG. The district at this time con- 
tained 1,028 inhabited towns and villages, of which 1,701 had 
loss than 1,000 persons apiece, while those with a population 
exceeding 5,000 were Bareilly, Aonla, Sirauli and Faridpur. 

The following decade was characterised by general pros- 
perity and the population continued to increase, although, as 
on every previous occasion, the distribution of the increment 
was very uneven. The northern tahsils of Baheri and Mirganj 
experienced a somewhat heavy decline and Aonla was found to 
have suffered to a certain extent ; but the i*est of the district had 
gained rapidly, the Bareilly tahsil in particular showing a re- 
markable expansion with the growth of the city, while Nawab- 
^ ganj and Faridpur had made good their losses of former years. 
The totaj population was 1,040,1)49, including 485,329 females, 
and of tlic whole number 789, G03 were Hindus, 245,039 Mu- 
salmans, 5,271 Christians and 778 of other religions. The 
average density w’as now G59 per square mile, the Bareilly tahsil 
coming first M'ith 9G3, while next followed Aonla and Mirganj 
with G40, Baheri with GOO, I7awal)ganj with 5G3 and l^^aridpur 
W’ith 480. The number of towns and villages w'as 1,934, of 
which 1,773 contained less than 1,000 inhabitants apiece, the 
towns with populations oxcoeding 5,000 being the same as 
before. 

AVhercas hitherto tlie district had been almost unique in 
showing an increase at every enumeration from 1847 onw'ards, 
the rate of increment had been but moderate, averaging aliout 
17,000 in each ton years. During the decade ending with 1901, 
however, the rate of increase exceeded anything observed pre- 
viously, in spite of the famine of 189G-97. A similarly rapid 
growth was to be seen in all tlio districts to the west, but the 
expansion in Bareilly is the more reraarkalilc for that Shali- 
jahanpur had remained in a stationary condition, while Pilibhit 
and the Tarai to the north experienced very heavy losses. The 
total population in 1901 was 1,090,117, showing an increase 
of 49,108 and giving an average density of 690 to the square 
mile, a figure which is exceeded only in Lucknow', Fyzalad, 
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Bara Banki and a few of the eastern districts. The presence of 
a large city must of course be taken into account, but even if 
this bo omitted the average is 61 1*4, which is surpassed only by 
Meerut of all the districts of the Meerut, Agra and Eohilkhand 
divisions. The rate is 1,050 in the Bareilly tahsil, and then 
come Aonla and Mirganj with 692, Nawabganj with 575, Baheri 
with 561 and Faridpur with 518, From these figures it will bo 
seen that the south and west of the district had advanced very 
rapidly, while the only tahsil to exhibit a decline was Baheri, 
a tract which at all times is peculiarly susceptible to variations 
in the rainfall and contains the lowest proportion of stable 
cultivation. 

In 1901 there were altogether 1,936 inhabited towns and 
villages, but apart from Bareilly itself the district possesses 
few places of any size. Aonla is a large but scattered town 
with many traces of departed grandeur, and besides this Faridpur 
alone contains over 5,000 inhabitants. The other towns are for 
the most part decayed Muhammadan qashas of little commercial 
or other importance. The entire urban population, including 
that of several places which are merely styled towns by courtesy, 
amounted at the census to 16*7 per cent, of the whole, and 
nearly three-fourths of this belongs to the city of Bareilly itself. 
Of the villages 1,293 had less than 500 inhabitants and 458 loss 
than 1,000, the average population being 497, while the great 
majority are very much smaller. They are of the usual type 
found throughout Eohilkhand, consisting of clusters of mud- 
built huts with thatched roofs, round the more pretentious 
dwellings of the zamindars, Hamlets are numerous, but as a 
rule the mauzas arc small and the bulk of the houses are con- 
gregated in a single site. 

According to the vital statistics of the ten years preceding 
the census a gain of 70,573 persons was anticipated. Allowance 
must no doubt be made for defective registration, especially in 
the case of dcatlis, but at all events it is clear that the district 
experienced a considerable loss on account of migration. It 
appeared that 89*02 per cent, of the population were born in the 
district, the great bulk of the remainder hailing from adjacent 
territories^ but this proportion was very much higher than in 
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1881, so that the gain from immigration was almost insignificant. 
On the other hand, of all the persons horn in Bareilly who were 
enumerated in India 12*53 per cent, wore found in other districts 
or provinces ; but unfortunately no corresponding figures are 
available for 1891, so that it is impossible to estimate the amount 
of the loss during the ten years in question. In the districts 
of Budaun, Pilibhit and Naini Tal and in the Ilampur state no 
fewer than 101,000 natives of Bareilly were enumerated, and it 
is certain that very many of these left the district between 1891 
and 1901, the constant flow of cultivators to the Tarai parganas 
ill particular being maintained j>rincipally from the northern 
tahsils of Bareilly. There is very little colonial or foreign 
emigration, though every year small numbers go to Natal, the 
West Indies and elsewhere. 

Of the whole population 585,304 wore males and 504,813 
wore females. This disproportion of the sexes is no unusual 
feature in the western districts of the United Provinces, and in this 
respect Bareilly closely resembles the rest of Rohilkhand, as 
well as the Meerut division and the north-west of Oudh. Tlio 
proportion of females to the entire population is 46*31 per cent. 
This is identical with that of Shahjahanpur, lower than 
that of Budaun and the Tarai, but somewhat higher than in 
Bampur, Pilibhit and Moradabad. The local variations are 
iiiconsiderablp, but correspond with the different rates prevailing 
in contiguous districts. Thus the highest proportion is 47*2 in 
the Mirganj tahsil, and next come Aonla and Balieri with 46*6, 
Nawabganj with 46*2 and lastly Bareilly and Faridpur with 45*8 
per cent. It appears that the disproportion has always existed, 
but the remarkable feature is that in former days it seems to have 
been less pronounced than at present, whereas in almost all 
other districts there has been a tendency for females to increase 
more rapidly than males. In 1853 the former numbered 47*02 
per cent, of the population ; at the next two enumerations 46*5 ; 
in 1881, it is true, the figure rose to 46 8 ; but in 1891 it was 
4o*6 and at the present time it is lower than ever. Some 
allowance must perhaps be made for concealment, but otherwise 
the only accidental reason is to bo found in emigration, since tlie 
majority of the emigrants are females • Bareilly, like Moradabad 
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and a few other districts, providing more brides for other 
parts than it receives from without. Such considerations, 
however, do not affect the general law, resting on conditions at 
present unknown, that the races of the western districts produce 
fewer females and eonse(juoiitly increase less rapidly than those 
of the eastern tracts of the United Provinces. 

The |>o[)ulation in 1001 comprised 810,711 Hindus, 261,492 
Musalmans, 7,14S Christians and 1,766 others. Disregarding the 
minor religions for the moment, wo thus find that 75*10 per cent, 
of the people arc Hindus and 23*00 per cent, are Musalmans. The 
latter proportion is high and is exceeded in few districts, those 
with a larger Muhammadan element being Moradabad, Bijnor, 
Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar and Naini Tal. The distribution 
of Musalmans varies in the different tahsils. Naturally enough, 
Bareilly comes first with 33*1 per cent., and then follows Baheri with 
33*1 ; but the other tahsils contains a smaller proportion than the 
district as a whole, the figures being 18*3 for Mirganj, 18*2 for 
Nawabganj, 17*8 for Aonlaand only 14*04 .per cent, for Faridpur. 
As is almost invarialdy the case the Musalmans have increased 
much more rapidly than their Hindu neighbours. They have lost 
less by conversion to other creeds, but at the same time tliey have 
added little to their numbers by proselytism, and their relative 
gain must be attributed to their greater fertility and longevity, 
resultirig from a more liberal diet, as well as possibly to their 
greater material prosperity as a whole. In 1865 the proportion 
of Musalmans to the entire population was 22*5, and this rose 
to 22*7 in 1872, to 23*09 in 1881 and to 23*56 ten years later. 

The Hindu religion is in most eases of that vague and 
undefined kind which is characteristic of the (jroed generally. 
The attempt made in 1001 to ascertain the special forms of 
worship and Ijelief proved a failure, for the reason that the 
great mass of the Hindus adhere to no particular dogma or 
presentation of the deity. Some 13 per cent, were recorded as 
monotheists, the proportion being much lower than in Budaun or 
Pilibhit j but it is very doubtful whether the term can be taken to 
imply more than the admission of the belief in a single Supremo 
Being. Only 2*8 per cent, were entered as Saivites and 2*7 per 
cent, as Vaishnavites, showing that as a rule the Hindu is 
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not content to pronounce definitely in favour of any particular 
sect but prefers a non-committal attitude and a comprehensive 
pantheism. 

At the last census representatives were found of no fewer Hindu 
than 74 different castes, excluding subdivisions, while in the case 
of 523 persons no caste was specified. In 37 instances, however, 
the number of persons did not amount to 1,000, and in 22 of 
these it was less than 100 ; while not unfrequently the distinc- 
tion between castes is purely nominal. Still there wore 18 castes 
with more than 10,000 members apiece and several others occur 
in considerable strength. No caste is actually peculiar to the 
district and in fact, though some are found in unusual numbers, 
the caste distribution presents few uncommon features and the 
Hindu population is generally representative of tho western 
divisions of tho United Provinces. A noteworthy fact perhaps 
is tho preponderance of low caste cultivators, a description which 
applies to the five strongest castes, who together aggregate 47*66 
per cent, of the total Hindu population. 

The foremost place is taken by tho Chamars, who numbered Ohamars. 
100,328 persons or 12*24 per cent, of tho Hindus. They are 
relatively most iiumerons in tho Farid pur tahsil, but they are 
found everywhere as general labourers or cultivators, in many 
cases hired by Brahman and Rajput tenants, the laws of whose 
caste forbid them from handling t!io plough or doing heavy manual 
labour in the fields. Tliere are many subdivisions of Chamars, 
but most of those found in this district go by the name of 
Chamkatia, which refers to their traditional occupation of 
skinning and tanning hides, while the rest are mainly Jatwas, 
who have some iincxplainod connection witli the Jats, or else 
Raidasis, who derive their name from a Chamkatia saint named 
Rai Das. 

The Kurmis numbered 93,607 persons or 11*41 per cent. Kurmis. 
of the Hindu population. They take tho leading place in the 
Bareilly and Nawabganj tahsils, but they occur in strength 
throughout the district except in Aonla, where hardly any of this 
caste are to bo found*. They are agriculturists of a high order, and 
their industry is proverbial: in their field work they receive 
much assistance from their womenfolk. Most of the Kurmis 
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style tliomselves Gangaparis, a purely geographical name, while 
others are Kanaujias and others again are Jadons, the latter 
asserting a Rajput origin. The Kurmis with the Kisans and 
Muraos form the backbone of the cultivating community in this 
district and their presence in so large numbers is a factor of 
material importance in the economic condition of the country. 

The Muraos are rather market gardeners than general 
cultivators, but they are responsible for much of the sugarcane 
and opium cultivation, confining their attention to the more 
valuable crops. They are very numerous in the Aonla and 
Bareilly tahsils, and they almost monopolise the rich lands in 
the immediate vicinity of the city. The Muraos are practically 
identical with the Kachhis and Malis, while sometimes they go 
by the name of Baghban. Altogether they numbered 77,024 
persons or 9*39 per cent, of the Hindus, the total being exceeded 
only in Biidaun. They belong for the most part to the Saksena 
and Hardiya subdivisions, the former deriving their origin from 
Sankisa in Farrukhabad, while the latter refers to the cultiva- 
tion of haldi or turmeric. 

The Kisans are a cultivating caste and are almost wholly 
confined to Rohilkhand and the Farrukhabad district, but they 
are for all practical purposes the same as the familiar Lodhs of 
other parts, and this is shown by the fact that their principal sub- 
division in this district is the Patariha, a well known sub-caste of 
the Lodhs. They take the foremost place among all the Hindu 
castes in the Aonla and Mirganj tahsils, but are relatively 
scarce in the eastern parts of the district. With the Lodhs they 
numbered 71,979 persons or 8'78 per cent, of the Hindus^ a figure 
which is exceeded in few other parts of the United Provinces. 

Kahars again are exceptionally numerous, especially in the 
Bareilly and Aonla tahsils. Most of them are cultivators, but 
they are also found as general labourers, domestic servants and 
fishermen, One of their special occupations, that of carrying 
litters, is almost extinct, but the Kahar is still a most useful 
member of society, for every Hindu can drink water drawn by 
him. They numbered 55,868 persons or 6*82 per cent, of the 
Hindus, the great majority belonging to the Bathma subdivision, 
which is said to have come from the ancient city of Sravastj, 
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while the rest are mainly Turais, a name which occurs in many 
districts. 

The Brahmans belong for the most part to the Sanadh sub- 
division, which also prevails in Budaun. They arc of somewhat 
lower Tank than the Gaurs and Kanaujias, from whom the 
bulk of the remainder arc drawn, but they claim to- represent 
a branch of the latter. Altogether Brahmans numbered 47,831 
persons or 5*84 per cent, of the Hindus, and arc most numerous 
in the Bareilly and Aonla tahsils. 1 n addition to their priestly 
functions they are landowners, money-lenders and agriculturists, 
but they are indifferent husbandmen and depend largely on 
hired labour. 

According to the returns of the last census there were Ahars. 
do,084 Ahars, principally in the l^aridpur, Bareilly and Aonla 
tahsils j but there seems to have been some confusion between 
them and the Ahirs, of whom 7,054 were enumerated in Faridpur 
and Aonla alone. 8ave in these two tahsils the two castes appear 
to I)e inextricably intermingled. The iiliars arc more numerous 
in Budaun, whence they spread into this district. They are a 
sturdy and independent body of cultivators, always noted for 
their turbulence and their addiction to cattle-theft. The Ahirs arc 
cowherds by tradition, but in>st of them are engaged in cultiva- 
tion. Both castes came from the west, and the Ahars state that 
they are by origin Rajputs of the Jadon race. In either case 
there are innumerable subdivisions, but none of those possesses 
any special importance. 

The Koris or Hindu weavers niimbcred 44,320 souls and Koris. 
more than half of these belonged to the Bahcri and Nawabganj 
tahsils. Many of the Koris practise their traditional industry, but 
in most eases they are cultivators and general labourers. They 
seem to be an occupational caste derived from various sources, 
but almost all of those resident in this district belong to the 
Khangare subdivision, which does not seem to be found elsewhere, 
though they have possibly some connection with the Khangars of 
Bundelkhand. 

The total number of Rajputs was 38,340 in 1901, and of Rajputs, 
these 15,071 belonged to the Aonla tahsil, while the bulk of the 
remainder were found in Bareilly and Faridpur. They own a 
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large share of the land and are found throughout the district as 
cultivators, but they are little superior to the Brahmans in this 
capacity and most of the proprietary communities are in poor 
circumstances. The clans into which the Rajputs are divided 
are innumerable, but a few of the more important deserve men- 
tion. There were 7,012 Chauhans, almost half of whom belonged 
to the Aonla talisil, but they occur in considerable strength 
everywhere. Many of these Chauhans are not Rajputs at all, 
but are members of a tribe of low-caste cultivators who abound 
in Moradabad and Bijnor and are very similar to the Khagis 
of those districts and Budaun, in spite of their alleged descent 
from the ancient rulers of Dehli. On the other hand there is 
a group of 84: villages on the Budaun border winch is said to 
have been colonised by true Chauhans from Etah and Mainpuri, 
who entered Rohilkhand between 1500 and 1550 and, after occu- 
pying Bisauli in Budaun, spread thence into Aonla. The Kateh- 
rias, 7,412 persons in all, are found principally in Aonla, but 
there are large numbers in Earidpur, Bareilly and Baheri. This 
clan appears to have derived its appellation from Katehr, the 
old name of Rohilkhand, and held the country till the days 
of Rohilla supremacy. They figure constantly in the history 
of the district, and their traditions state that one Bhim Sen, a 
Surajbansi Rajput of Benares, retired to Lakhnaur in the pre- 
sent Rampur state about the time of the Musalman conquest. 
His descendants acquired Aonla and subsequently subdued the 
aboriginal tribes between the Ramganga and the Dcoha, while ' 
latterly their headquarters were at Shishgarh. The To mars 
numbered only 384 persons, but this does not include the 
celebrated Janghara clan, which is undoubtedly of Tomar 
origin and in 1891 had 5,163 representatives in this district. 
Settling in Salempur of Budaun they extended their conquests 
over part of Shahjahanpur in 1388, and thence advanced into 
the Bisalpur pargana of Pilibhit. They are most numerous in 
the Faridpur and Bareilly tahsils, where they still retain a large 
amount of their ancient possessions. The Rathors, 2,570, are -i 
found mainly in Aonla, Baheri and Faridpur. They came into 
this district from Siiahjahanpur, and tradition states that one 
Sarup Singh colonised a large tract of forest land in the north 
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about 300 years ago, Tho Gaurs, known for distinction as 
Katehria Gaurs, appear to bo immigrants from tho east and 
to have spread over the country from Shahjahanpur and Hardoi* 
There were 2,504 persons of this clan at tho last census, and more 
than half of those were found in the Aonla tahsil, while tho 
rest are scattered over tho district. The 2,300 Sorabansis were 
found with comparatively few exceptions in the Mirganj and 
Ilaroilly tahsils and are in all probability an offshoot of tho 
Ilardoi branch of the clan. Tho Gautams, 787, belong mainly 
to Aonla, Bareilly and ]\Iirganj, and arc said to liavo come from 
Argal iiiFatchpur, the scat of a very ancient Gautam princi- 
pality. A colony appears to have settled in Budaim and thence 
to have spread into this district. 8o too did the Bais, 1,420, 
who are most numerous in the Bareilly and Aonla tahsils. They 
claim connection with the Bais of the Unao and Bai Bareli 
district, and their first settlement in these parts was in tho tract 
called Baiswara, between the Ganges and the Maliawa in Budaun. 
The Bargujars, 528, came into this district from Moradabad 
and the west, and are consequently found principally in tho 
Aonla and Mirganj tahsils ; wiiilo the Bhadaurias, 482, are more 
widely distributed and are tho descendants of immigrants from 
tho poor and often famine-stricken-country between the Jumna 
and the Charabal in the Agra district. No other clan is of any 
importance, except tho Bachhils, 740, wlio for the most part 
lielong to tho Bareilly and Faridpiir tahsils and migrated hither 
from western Oudh. Besides these wo find small numbers of 
Chandels, Panwars, Kachhwahas, Bolankhis, Sikarwars, Kaik- 
wars and many others, whoso presence is due generally to inter- 
marriage with the predominant clans. 

The Barhais, carpenters and joiners by trade, are unusually 
numerous in this district, having a total of 21,442 persons 
or 2*62 per cent, of the Hindu population. Tliero arc here 
comparatively few Musalmun members of tho caste, in con- 
tradistinction to Moi’adabad, where almost all the Barhais 
have embraced Islam. They are evenly distributed over the 
district, but are somewhat stronger in Bareilly than else- 
where, being there employed in the largo furniture-making 
establishments, There are many subdivisions of tho caste, but 
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the majority of the Barhais here describe themselves as 
Mathurias. 

The Banias form an important section of the Hindu com- 
munity, numbering 21,131 persons, of whom the great majority 
reside in the Bareilly and Aonla tahsils. They control most of 
the trade in grain, cloth, salt and other articles and many 
of them have acquired much wealth; while at the same time 
they are one ot‘ the chief landowning castes and there are, as in 
Budaun, several cultivating communities of Banias in various 
parts of the district. Of the many sub-castes of Banias the chad' 
is the Agarwala, which had 6,457 representatives at the last 
census, mostly in Bareilly, Aonla and Faridpur. They rank 
high and are the wealthiest community in the United Brovin- 
cos. Little inferior to them are the Mahurs, who were not sepa- 
rately enumerated in 1001 but numbered 3,463 persons ten years 
previously. Many go by the generic terms of Vaish and 
Mahajan, l)ub of the recognised subdivisions mention may be 
made of the 8abwales and the Kuarfcaiies, who occur in great 
strength in Uohilkhand; the Piirwars, who are said to come 
from Puri in Oidssa; the Kurwars, who arc confined bo Rohil- 
khand and Utah; the Mahosris of the Aonla tahsil ; thoBarasenis 
of Aonla and Bareilly ; the Chausenis, who are an inferior 
branch of the last-named race; and the Khandelwals and Baran- 
wals of the Bareilly and Aonla tahsils. 

The only other caste with over 20,000 numbers is that 
of the Tel is, 20,961, who arc found chiefly in the Bareilly, 
l^'aridpnr and Bahcri tahsils. Then follow Dhobis with 19,946, 
Kayasths with 17,680, Gadariyas with 17,564, Nais witli 15,629, 
Bhangis with 11,607 and Bharbhunjas or Bhurjis with 10,153. 
The Kayasths, as is the case throughout Rokhilkhand, belong 
for the most part to the Saksena subdivision and include 
several families of landholders, who have acquired their posses- 
sions by service under British and native administrations. The 
others arc too well known to require any further notice, and 
the same may be said of the Kumhars, Jats, Gujars, Sonars, 
Faqirs, Ahirs, Lohars and Beldars, each of whom numbered 
more than 6,000 persons apiece. The Beldars, 5,238, alone 
occur in unusual strength. They are an aboriginal tribe, closely 
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akin to the Lunias of other parts, but like so many of the lower 
castes claim to be degraded Rajputs ; in testimony of which they 
adopt the name of Chhatri elans for their subdivisions, most of 
those in this district being of the Bachhil tribe. The castes, not 
already mentioned, who have more than 2,000 members are Darzis, 
Khatiks, Dhanuks, Nats and Khattris. Then come Kalwars and 
then the Daleras, of whom 1,724 were found at the last census. 
These Daleras are far more numerous here than in any other 
district, their headquarters being at Gurgaon and ITajipur in tlio 
Aonlatahsil, at Siidhanpur, Maheshpur and Fatehpur in Bareilly, 
and at Turkunian, Tatarpur and 8imaria in Mirganj. They arc 
a criminal caste and resemble the Barwars in their motliods 
of thieving, often adopting disguises and making use of confed- 
erates, Their only respcctalde occupation is that of ])asket 
making, a fact which would seem to indicate a gypsy origin; 
but they are said to bo closely allied to Mallahs and Khagis. 
Their own tradition is that tliey spring from an alliance 
between cither a Rajput or Gujar on the male side and a 
woman of the Dhimar caste, the Rajput and (jiijar sections 
of the tribe being endogamous. Thke so many other crimi- 
nal castes, they do not commit theft in the neighbourhood 
of their homos, but wander far afield in search of what they 
describe as neglected or forgotten property. Tlicy arc said to 
coniine their operations to tlic daytime, frerjueiiting markets and 
specially the larger fairs in dilFcront parts of the country. Usu- 
ally they conceal their names, save when under direct police super- 
vision, passing themselves off as Thakurs, Mallahs or Dhirnars. 
In the Bareilly tahsil there are considerable numfiers of Barwars 
who are akin to those of the llardoi district. Other criminal 
tribes include the ITaburas and Bhantus, who resemble the Saiisias 
of other parts. Thoir numbers arc small, but in all probability 
many of them assumed other names at the census for obvious 
reasons of expedience. The only other caste calling for notice 
is the peculiar tribe of spurious Brahmans called Ahiwasis. 
They numbered 1,076 persons, all in the Aonla tahsil, and this 
figure is exceeded only in Muttra, their original home. Their 
settlement in this district is of long standing and took its rise 
from thoir custom of wandering over the country as traders, 
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in the clays when they held a practical monopoly in Rajputana 
salt. They still devote themselves mainly to ti-ade, visiting dis, 
tant markets and leaving the cultivation of their fields to the 
women of the caste. 

The vast majority of the Musalmans in this district arc 
of the Sunni persuasion, which at the last census was acknow- 
ledged by 97*03 per cent, of the inhabitants. Shias numbered 
1*52 per cent., but tliis low figure hardly represents the extent of 
their influence and importance, while of the rest 1 per cent, 
were Lalbcgis, all of them Bhangis or sweepers by caste, and 
*45 per cent. Wahalds or else bdlowers of some minor sect. The 
Muhammadan community is made up of many dilfcrcnt tribes 
and castes. At the last census representatives of 51 castes were 
enumerated, but on the other hand many of those were quite 
unimportant, 25 having less than 1,000 members apiece. Many 
arc purely occupational and many have their Hindu (jounter- 
parts. Frequently too the same caste appears under different 
names, the Dom, the Mirasi, the Raj, the Mochi and probably 
others lasing of identical origin. The eleven castes numbering 
more than 5,000 persons in each case make up more than 80 per 
cent, of the total, and few of the remainder present any features 
of interest. 

The foremost place is taken by Sheikhs, who numbered 
54,483 persons or 20*84 per cent, of the whole Musalraan popu- 
lation. Four- fifths of them belong to the Bareilly and Aonla 
tahsils, while the rest are fairly evenly distributed. Some of 
them belong to old families of repute, but the majority are the 
descendants of Hindu converts, generally of low caste, who arc 
merely Slieikhs by courtesy ; while the fact that they claim con- 
nection with the recognised tribes of Sheikhs probably indicates 
that they assumed the name and race of the qazi or mufti at 
whose hands they were admitted into Islam. Of these subdivi- 
sions the chief are the Qurreshi, numbering 22,348 persons, of 
whom large numbers are found throughout the district, and 
the Siddiqi, 13,040, who have an equally wide distribution. The 
Ansaris, 2,172, reside principally iu Bareilly, Faridpur and 
Mirganj ; the Bani Israil, 2,139, are confined to the Bareilly 
tahsil ; the Faruqis, 990, to Bareilly, Aonla and Faridpur ; and 
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tlie Abbasis, 682, to Bareilly. There ase many others, such as 
the Usmanis of Mirganj, but in numerous instances no subdivi- 
sion of any kind was recorded. 

The Julahas or weavers numbered 41,431 souls or 15’S5 
per cent, of the Musalmaus, and are strongest in the Biroilly 
and Baherl tahsil. Many of them follow their traditional call- 
ing and their rude looms are to be seen in almost every village ; 
but the competition of factory-made cloth has driven toe Julahas 
to the fields, and as husbandmen they achieve very fair 
success, being remarkably careful and industrious in their til- 
lage. The Behnas or cotton carders arc almost identical with 
the Juhalas, both in their origin and in their appearaoco. It 
is no diilicult matter to recognise the Jula’ia owing to the ab- 
sence of hair on his cheeks, but not even the most practised 
observer can distinguish him from his congener the Behna. Of 
the latter caste 14,728 persons or 5*63 per cent, of the Musiial- 
luans were enumerated at the last census, an 1 their territorial 
distribution is similar to that of the Julahas. Both are bigoted 
Muhammadans and they have always taken a prominent part 
in the disturbances which have arisen from time to time on 
account of religious disputes. 

It is perhaps natural that the district which contains the 
two capitals of the old Rohilla state should possess a larger 
Pathan population than any other part of the United Provinces. 
They are the descendants of the Afghan adventurers who flocked 
to the standards of Ali Muhammad and llaliz Bahmat Khan 
from every part of India but especially the hill country of t .e 
North-West frontier, whence they derived their generic name 
of Rohilla or hillmen. Long after the downfall of Hafiz 
Rahmat the district was full of these freebooters, who spent 
their time sauntering about with arras in their hands, too idle 
and too proud to undertake any useful work. In 1824 Bishop 
Hcber wrote of the country as burdened with crowds of lazy 
and profligate Pathans, who obtained a precarious livelihood as 
dependants of the few wealthy families or by exacting blackmail 
from the traders and farmers. Ho suggested their onrolmont 
into irregular regiments, but little came of the proposal and the 
general exhibition of disloyalty in 1857 showed t’le RohiUas 
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to bo untrustworthy and useless as a class. They have since 
taken largely to cultivation and trade, but they are a degenerate 
race and few have attained to any degree of affluence. The 
total number at the last census was 40,779 or 15*59 per cent, 
of the Musalman population. Nearly half of them reside in 
th(i Bareilly tahsil, but they are found throughout the district, 
notably in Baheri, Aonla and Na^yabganj Of the whole number 
0,578 were Yusufzais, 3,285 Ghoris and 1,520 Lodis, the three 
clans which are found in greatest strcuigth in these provinces. 
Many described themselves simply as Afghans or as Rohillas, 
while of the roinaindor 1,570 were Muhammadzais, chiefly in 
Bareilly and Nawabganj, this being a higher figure than in any 
other district ; 1,287 were Bangash, for the most part in Nawab- 
ganj, Bareilly and Aonla ; while the Barech clan, to which Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan belonged, is strongly represented, and others 
are the Ghilzai, Baqarzai, Turin, Dilazak, Kakar, Khatak and 
Afridi. 

Little nood bo said of the Musalman Faqirs, save that they 
are unusually numerous, having at the last census a total of 
13,850 persons. They arc found everywhere, but are stroiigest 
in the Baheri talisil. Several of them hold revenue-free grants 
of land, in many cases of considerable antiquity. They belong to 
various orders, but the majority are known as Madaris, deriving 
their name from Shah Madar, the saint of Makanpur, one 
of whose disciples, S'lah Data, was buried at Bareilly. Another 
of his followers, Qazi Mazhar, founded the sect known as Asliiqan, 
who are well represented here. Others are the Qadirias, follow- 
ers of Abdul Qadir Jilani of Baghdad; the Langrc Qalandars 
from liampur, who are mere thieves ; the wandering Bonawas, 
Jogis and Jalalis, as well as many others who are beggars first 
and devotees afterwards. 

The Saiyids numbered 10,113 persons and nearly half of 
them belong to the Bareilly tahsil, while the rest with compara- 
tively few exceptions reside in Aonla and Nawabganj. Of the 
various subdivisions the chief are the Hiisainis, 2,252, in Aonla, 
Bareilly and Baheri ; the Bukharis and Taqwis of Bareilly and 
Nawabganj ; the Zaidis of the latter tahsil and Aonla, and the 
Jalalis and Rizwis found in different parts of the district. 
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The Mewatis, 9,374 persons, are foand in all parts of the 
district and are said to have come from Mewat under the 
pressure of famine during the days of Rohilla rule. They are 
cultivators by occupation and generally bear a bad reputation 
for lawlessness. The number is exceeded only in Bulandshahr, 
The Banjaras, 8,706, are more numerous here than in any other 
district. Most of them belong to the Baheri tahsil where they 
control the carrying trade from the Tarai and Pilibhit. The 
Musalman Rajputs, 6,066, are found almost exclusively in 
Bareilly, Baheri and Nawabganj. There is a small colony of 
converted Jadons in Aoiila, but elsewhere they are drawn mainly 
from the Chauhan, Sombansi and Bhatti clans. The last is well 
known in the Punjab, but in the United Provinces the Bhattis 
do not occur in strength save in this district, Etah and Buland- 
shahr. Their origin is said to be identical with that of the 
Jadons and their conversion to Islam took place at a very early 
date. The other castes with more than 5,000 members are Nais 
or Ilajjams, 5,464, and Darzis, 5,374. Then come Bhatiaras or 
inn-keepers, 4,714, a higher figure tlian in any other district, and 
then Telis, Lohars, Dhobis and Mughals, the total in each case 
exceeding 4,000. The last are more numerous only in Morad- 
abad and Lucknow. They are strongest in Bareilly and Nawab- 
ganj and belong in most cases to the Chaghtai race, though in 
the former tahsil there are fair numbers of Turkmans and 
Qazalbash. Next in order follow Manihars or makers of glass 
bangles ; Rains, a cultivating caste found in Baheri and Bareilly, 
the total of 2,908 being exceeded only in Naini Tal and Pilibhit ; 
and then Bhishtis, Barhais, Bhangis and Qassabs, or l)utchors. Of 
the castes with loss than 2,000 representatives few deserve men- 
tion. The Turks, despite their name, are the descendants of 
Hindu cultivators and belong to the Baheri tahsil, in the parts 
adjoining the Tarai, where they are very numerous. The Dafalis, 
singers and dancers by occupation, are scattered over the face 
of the district, and no other caste occurs in unusual strength 
except the Bahelias or hunters, of whom 532 were enumerated, 
principally in the Baheri tahsil. 

Of the 7,148 Christians 4,600 were natives, a figure which 
shows a remarkc^ble increase, since the total was only 741 in 
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1881 and 2,682 ten years later. Out of this number 4,488 belong- 
ed to the American Episcopal Methodist church, the remainder 
including 67 members of the Church of P]ngland and 45 Roman 
Catholics. Evangelical work in this district has been practically 
monopolised by the American Mission, which was started in 
1856 by the Revd. W. J5utlor, D. D., with a native preacher as 
assistant. Work was stopped by the Mutiny, when Dr. Butler 
narrowly escaped with his life, but was resumed in 1859 by the 
Revd. J. H. Humphrey. A few years later the Mission press 
was established, but was subsequently removed to its present 
quarters at Lucknow. Other institutions comprise several 
schools, a large orphanage aided by the Government and a 
theological seminary, which is still in existence and has done 
excellent service. The station is one of the most important of 
those hold by t!io Mission in the United Provinces. In addition 
to the head(juartcrs at Bareilly there are several branches, in- 
cluding three in the Shahjahanpur district and those in the 
Sadr Bazar in the Bareilly cantonment and at Faridpur. The 
remainder of the district comes within the Pilibhit circuit, which 
has outstations at Baheri, Sarauli, Nawal)ganj, Fatohganj West, 
Mirganj and Shahi. At each of these places is a small church 
or chapel, those at Fatohganj West and Mirganj being the most 
noteworthy. In addition to the large American church at 
Bareilly there is a good red-brick building belonging to the 
Roman Catholic church which is served by a resident chaplain, 
in the cantonment, as well as throe Anglican cliurches. The 
small building opposite the Club is known as Christ Church and 
was erected in 1839, mainly from subscriptions, at a cost of 
Rs. 8,692, while it was consecrated a year later by Bishop 
Wilson. It is used only for occasional services or else as 
a place of worship for members of the garrison belonging to 
the Church of Scotland. The station church is the large 
and handsome building dedicated to St. Stephen, which was 
built in 1862 at a cost of Rs. 52,703 to which the Government 
contributed Rs. 13,703, and was consecrated in 1864 by Bisliop 
Cotton. The third church is in Cowieganj, a native Christian 
settlement on the Shahjahanpur road, not far from the old city. 
Before the Mutiny there had been a small colony of Christians 
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near the present Artillery lines, and when the ground was taken 
up by the military authorities in 18G0, a piece of land was 
])Ought and vested in the names of the commissioner, the 
collocfcor and the chaplain. Two years later this new village 
was furnished with a chapel and in 1SC4 a pastor was appointed 
to the charge. The venture has not been very successful and 
the colony is now extremely small, many of the old houses 
having boon demolished in 1S98. The Government chaplain at 
Bareilly is the secretary to the Outram Institute in the canton- 
ment. This building was formerly the judge^s court and after the 
Mutiny w^as utilised as a mess-house. In 1861, however, it 
was purchased by the Government on the representation of the 
Kevd. W. G. Cowio as a station institute for lectures, con- 
certs and the like. In 1881 and the following year the nature of 
tiio institute was considerably changed by the addition of a theatre 
and a bar and the conversion of t!io reading room into a ball 
room. In 1899 the building was renovated, but at the end of 
the same year the stage and the dancing floor wore removed to 
the newly built regimental institute and tlie place to a large 
extent resumed its original character. 

The Ary a Hamaj extended its operations to Bareilly 
about 1882, but at first attracted few professed adlierents, the Samaj. 
number being 351 in 1891. During the next ten years there was 
a marked increase, the total rising to 1,228. This figure in- 
cludes many of the leading residents and is far from being an 
index of the relative influence of the Samaj. Bandlly is the 
chief centre of the movement, but there are several branches in 
the district. The Samaj maintains a large orphanage for boys 
and girls at Bareilly which is managed by a committee of Hindu 
gentlemen. The institution comprises a spacious building for 
the accommodation of about a hundred girls, erected in 1895, 
and another for an equal number of boys, built about six years 
later. The committee has at its disposal funds amounting to 
some Rs. 10,000 a year, including an annual grant of Rs. 4,000 
from Government. The example of the Arya Samaj \vas 
followed on a smaller scale liy the Aiijuman Islamia, a Miisal- 
man society, and their orphanage also receives a Government 
subvention. 
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The other religions represented at the last census are of 
little importance. The Sikhs, numbering 364 persons, were for 
the most part in Government service, including the army and the 
police. Tlie Jains, 98 in all, were mainly Marwari traders in 
the city, though a few Saraogis are to be found at Aonla and at 
the Jain temple at Ramnagar; while the eight Parsis wore shop- 
keepers in the cantonment and civil station. The remaining 68 
were Buddhists, all of whom were Burmese prisoners incar- 
cerated in the central prison, whence they have since been drafted 
to jails in Burma. 

Although the presence of a great city cannot fail to make 
itself felt, the district is essentially agricultural in character. 
At the last census the population was divided into eight main 
classes, and of these agriculture and pasture accounted for 66-33 
per cent, of the total number of inhabitants. The actual figure 
is somewhat higher, for there is a considerable number of persons 
who betake themselves to cultivation in addition to some other 
form of employment. The proportion varies in the different 
tahsils, as will be seen by reference to the several articles on 
those subdivisions. General labour other than agricultural 
made up 4*31, personal and domestic service 5-74, public service, 
whetlier under Government or in the employ of local or munici- 
pal authorities, 1*83, and means of subsistence unconnected with 
any occupation 1-33 per cent. The last category includes 
prisoners, pensioners and persons of independent means, and 
is fully as comprehensive as the professional population, 1*43 
per cent., which ranges from legal and medical practitioners to 
dancing girls, acrobats and wrestlers. Commerce, transport 
and storage comprise 1*65 per cent., but owing to the largo 
number of persons in railway service the actual commercial 
element is relatively small, amounting to no more than *7 per 
cent., which is identical with the general average for the United 
Provinces. The remaining 17*38 per cent, consists of the large 
class engaged in the preparation and supply of material sub- 
stances and includes the industrial population. The proportion 
is higher than the average, but this is only the case in the 
headquarters tahsil. This class has innumerable subdivisions, 
but of the main heads the provision of food and drink accounts 
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for 35*15 and the manufacture and sale of textile fabrics for 
33*5 per cent, of the total. F or the rest mention may be made 
of work in metals and precious stones/ 8*07, in wood, cane and 
forest produce, 7*11, in earthenware and glass, 3*40, and in 
leather, 3*08 per cent. : figures whicli servo to illustrate the 
relative importance of the industries described in the preceding 
chapter. 

The common tongue of the people in the rural tracts is a Language 
form of Western Hindi known as Braj. This merges on the 
west into Ilindostani or Urdu, which is invariably spoken in the 
city and as a rule in the smaller towns, and into the Kanaujia 
dialect of the same language on the oast. The latter is practic- 
ally a subdivision of Braj and this tongue presents few difficul- 
ties to one acquainted with standard Urdu, the most noticeable 
variant being the general preference for o in place of a as a 
final vowei. Even in the villages the prevalence of Persian 
and Arabic terms is very remarkable ; though it is by no means 
uncommon to find them corrupted as regards both pronunciation 
moaning. The returns of the last census showed that nearly 
09*7 per cent, of the inhabitants spoke Western Hindi in some 
form or other as their mother tongue, the only other language 
of any importance being English. 

Prior to the eighteenth century there seem to have been no Litera 
authors of any repute hailing from Bareilly or the district. The ture. 
first name of note is that of Sheikh Qudrat-ullah Siddiqi, a 
resident of Mawai near Shergarh, who wrote the Jam-i-Jahan^ 
a Persian history of the world from the creation down 
to 1779, in which year the work appears to have been published. 

Other well known volumes written in the district are the 
(hdistan^-Rahmat and the Chd-i-Rfihmat, biographies of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, which wore produced by his son and his grandson 
respectively. Since the publication of the latter no literary 
productions of any note have appeared at Bareilly. A weekly 
newspaper, entitled the Dab iaba-i^Kai sari, was started in 1877 
and enjoyed a fairly long existence, since it only came to an 
end in 1900. In the meantime a second paper, called the Urdu 
Ahhbar, came into being and in 1895 Was transformed into tho 
RohUkhand Gazette, an Urdu weekly with a circulation of some 
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600 copies, which is strongly Musalman in tone. The Arya 
Patra is a monthly pamphlet dealing with the affairs of the 
Arya Samaj and is supported by some of tlie leading personages 
of Bareilly. The SatopJeari is an Urdu monthly, with a somi;- 
what irregular issue, and deals with the affairs of a local charit- 
able society called the Satopkari Sabha; while the Union 
Gazette started in 1905, is an unimportant Urdu weekly which 
closely imitates the Rohilkhand Gazette, As regards literary 
and social institutions the literary institute at Bareilly has been 
in existence for a long period. It possesses a reading-room 
in the Town Hall and a library started about 1868 by Mr. Inglis, 
The subsequent additions have been very numerous and most 
of the principal residents support the institute, the reading-room 
being largely resorted to by moml)ors for the perusal of news- 
papers and books. A feature of the institute is the periodical 
lectures delivered by members on various subjects other than 
political. The city contains a number of printing presses, 
which earn a modest livelihood from jobwork. 

The land tenures of the district are generally of a sim})le 
nature. The Eohillas recognised no form of proprietary right 
and all ownersliip of land dates from the early days of British 
rule. In some cases the farmers and in others the headmen of 
the villages were created proprietors, so that at first hardly any 
other form existed beyond ordinary zamindari. Even as late 
as 1849 the district contained but 47 coparcenary estates and 
imperfect partition took place only where perfect partition was 
impracticable. By 1870 the number of mahals was only 2,524, 
but during the next thirty years perfect partitions were granted 
with such freedom that at the last settlement there were no 
less than 6,086 distinct estates. Since the settlement the process 
has been continued, for in 1907-08 the number of mahals com- 
prised in the 2,115 mauzas or villages was 6,486. Of these 
1,862 were shown as single zamindari and 3,724 as joint zamin- 
dari, while 468 were perfect pattidari, 388 were held in the 
imperfect variety of the same tenure and 44 were bhaiyachara. 
In the last the coparcener^s share in the profits and burdens 
of the estate is proportioned not by the law of inheritance but 
by the extent of land in his actual possession. Such mahals 
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are comparatively rare, 16 being in the Paridpur tahsil, 9 in 
Bareilly, 8 in Nawabganj and 7 in Aonla. The pattidari nLhale 
too are far more common in Bareilly and Paridpur than tdee- 
where. Included in, hut quite distinct from, the regular malials 
are numerous small plots known as haqqiyat mutafarriqa or 
miscellaneous properties, the owners of which have no share in 
the common land and no right of pre-emption, though they have a 
full proprietary title in the land under their own possession. These 
patches are in most cases either resumed revenue-free holdings or 
grants made by former proprietors to relatives or Brahmans, in 
which the title of the ziimindar to resume has boon barred by 
limitation. In all mahalu containing such plots of miacollaneons 
property the revenue was carefully distributed over each at the 
last settlement in consultation with the proprietors. The whole 
or part of five villages in the district is held on a permanent 
settlement or else at a low quit-rent. Those grants, known as 
%shmrari, are of ancient date, going hack to the time of the 
cession, and wore in each case made in favour of some particular 
peisou or his lineal descendant. In some cases such privileges 
have been resumed on account of the transfer of the land to 
strangers. 

Altogether an area of 39,230 acres, comprising 207 whole Eevenue. 
villages, maktls and plots, most of which lie in the parganas of 
Karor, Richha and Nawaliganj, arc revenue-free. In a few 
cases tlie grants are conditional and have been made for religi- 
ous purposes, but in the great majority of cases the revenue has 
been remitted in perpetuity without conditions. The hulk of 
this land comprises the estate held by Ea,ja Kali Charan Misra. 

Inferior proprietary tenures exist only in 23 villages, lying Sab- 
in the parganas of Ajaon, Sarauli, Aonla, Sirsawa and Richha. 

These were originally hold by the Raja of Shishgarh, the Raja 
of Sheoputi and others in taluqdari tenure, but when in 1814 or 
at subsequent times they were settled with the village headmen, 
the latter had to pay an additional 10 per cent, on the revenue 
as malikana to the superior proprietor. Such an arrangement 
was commonly adopted at that time and was reasonable enough 
so long as the payment was made to the dispossessed taluqdar 
or his representatives ; but the malikam has since changed hands 
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on several occasions and has been divided into fractional shares. 
Consequently it has become quite unmeaning and has only served 
to introduce a permanently complex element into the tenures of 
the district. 

At the time of tlie recent settlement 54*76 per cent, of the 
total area was in the hands of high-casto Hindus, 33*1 was owned 
l)y Miisalnians and the rest l)y other Hindus. Unfortunately 
there are no means of ascertaining the extent to which the 
various castes have lost or gained ground, save in a few parganas, 
but generally the changes liave been at tlie expense of the old 
resident jiroprictors and the purchasers have been wealthy resi- 
dents of Jlareilly, llampur and Moradabad. The chief exception 
to this rule has been afforded by the Kains of Pilibhit, who have 
extended their possessions largely in Kichha and Chaumahla. 
They manage their estates on really businessliko principles and 
though they are usually hard landlords, they are themselves 
farmers of high capacity and take care that their villages should 
be well tilled and well peopled. Of the various castes the 
Rajputs take the foremost place witli 161,477 acres or 15*97 per 
cent, of the whole district, owning half of raridj)ur and a consi- 
derable portion of the Aonla tahsil, the whole of the Ramganga 
valley from Gaini to the Shahjahanpur border being in their 
hands. Next come Pathans with 135,289 acres or 13*38 per 
cent., mainly in the Rarcilly tahsil and the north of the district, 
most of tliem hailing from Rampur. They are in many cases 
energetic managers, but often oppressive to their tenants. The 
Brahmans, holding 126,519 acres or 12*52 per cent., are the 
descendants of grantees and officials under the native as well as 
tlie British Government or else are money-lenders who have 
recently acquired property ; they are strongest in the Faridpur, 
Bareilly and Mirganj tahsils. Next come Kayasths, who at 
the settlement held 117,043 acres or 11*58 per cent, of the 
district and arc found in every tahsil. Most of their estates 
were purchased by or bestow^ed on officials ; wdiile the Banias, with 
114,212 acres or 11*29 per cent., have in almost every instance 
obtained their lands by money-lending. After these follow 
Sheikhs wdth 9*04 per cent., this category including the Rains 
of the north; Kurmis with 6*6, mainly in the Nawabganj, Karor 
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and Kichha parganas ; Khattris with 3*4, acquired in the same 
way as the Bania estates; Saiyids with 3-02, principally in 
Karor ; Ahars with 2’25, for the most part in Faridpur ; and 
Miisalman Kam})ohs, in Aonla and elsewhere, with 20,885 acres 
or 2*07 per cent. Other Musalmans, holding 5*6 per cent, of the 
area, include Mughals, Banjaras, Mowatis, Kaqirs, Bhishtis and . 
many of little importance; other Hindus, with 3-4 i per cent., 
comprise Ahirs, Jats, Kisans, Muraos, Gujars, Telis, Kalwars, 

Mails and various Faqirs; while 1,120 acres were hold by 
Christians and the remaining 8,440 acres were Government 
property. 

Though the greater part of the district is owned by wealthy Chief pre 
landholders, there are few estates of any size or importance. 

Kvon in the days anterior to the Uohilla domination the local 
cliieftains appear to have been relatively small men, who wen* 
merely acknowledged as the leading members of the various 
brotherhoods, and territorial magnates of the typo so common 
in Oudh and elsewhere were practically unknown. The Katohria 
Rajas of Sirsawa or Shishgarli and the Chauliau Rajas of 
Sheopuri hold but small estates, as is proved by the fact that 
they were left undisturbed by the Rohillas, who never tolerated 
the existence of any Hindu junncipality of the slighti'st import- 
ance within their dominions. Both those properties have vanished, 
and there is no titular chieftain in the district ; while the 
number of old estates founded before Rohilla timfjs is extremely 
limited. The Misras of Rajao in Faridpur date back to the 
time of Auraiigzeb; the Sheikhs of Nawada near the city have 
hold their lands since 1743 ; the Kurmis of Ahmadal)ad trace 
their possession to 1749 ; and the others are the Janghara com- 
munities of Faridpur and the Ramganga valley, the Katehrias 
in a few scattered tracts and the Chauhans of t!ie Aonla tahsil. ^ 

Apart from the coparcenary bodies, most of the landholders arc 
descended cither from Rohillas or from Gavernment officials or 
else from bankers and traders. 

The only hereditary title-holder is Raja Kali Charan Misra Brah- 
of Bareilly, the descendant of a wealthy banker, Baijnath Misra. 

The latter, a Kanaujia Brahman, displayed consistent loyalty 
during the Mutiny, in spite of much ill-treatment at the hands 
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of, the rebels, and was rewarded in 1853 with a grant of land 
and the title of Rao. In 1861 the former was exchanged for a 
revenue-free in sbddition to which he obtained the hereditary 
title of Raja. The estate which consists of 24 villages and three 
makals in this district, as well as three mahals in Pilibhit 
assessed at Rs. 805, is unalienable and the succession to the 
title is limited to the lineal male descendants of Raja Raijnath, 
subject to the condition of good behaviour. The Raja, who 
was born in 1889 and succeeded when a minor, enjoys an 
income of some Rs, 54,000 annually. Another family of Misras 
is represented by Maha Lachhmi Bai, the widow of IMisra Ganpat 
Gopal of Bareilly. She is the daughter of Raja Jaswant Singh 
of Lakhna in Etawah, whore she holds some property, though 
the bulk of the Lakhna estate has passed to her son, Misra 
Raghubans Rao, who lives there with his maternal grandmother. 
Her husband was descended from a distinguished family of 
Chaudhris, which lias resided in Bareilly since the time of the 
Mughals. One of them, Chaudhri Naubat Ram, exhibited great 
loyalty during the Mutiny and was rewarded with a grant of 
land. The lady, in addition to her property in Etawah and 
Pilibhit, holds an estate paying Rs. 6,236 revenue in Nawabganj 
and Rs. 2,050 in the Earidpur tahsil. 

The only Rajput proprietor of any note is Rao Lakhan Singli 
Bahadur of Budhauli in Earidpur, He is a Janghara and the 
son of Umrao Singh, who for the loyalty displayed by the 
family in 1867 was rewarded with a grant of land. Lakhan 
Singh has long been an honorary magistrate for the Bhuta 
police circle, and in 1898 received the title of Rao Bahadur. 
His estate lies wholly in the Earidpur tahsil and is assessed 
at Rs. 8,303. 

There are two Kayasth properties of some importance. One 
was founded by Rai Chet Ram, an official of the Lucknow 
government, who settled at Bareilly and made extensive pur- 
chases of land. Both he and his son Rai Kanhaiya Lai, were 
honorary magistrates. The latter died, leaving a widow, Saras - 
wati Kunwar, and some daughters, who are the present owners 
of an estate paying Rs. 6,421 in Nawabganj, Rs. 8,656 in Baheri 
and Rs. 3,255 in the ifaridpur tahsil. The other estate owes its 
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origin to one Diwan Bahadur Singli, who in the early days of 
British rule came from Agra to Bareilly. He purchased land in 
the district and was the builder of the bridge over the stream 
called the Qila-ki-Nadi at Bareilly. Ilis son was Madho Singh, 
whose extensive property was divided between his sons Baldeo 
Singh, Narotam Singh and others. Baldeo Singh was succeeded 
by Uanjit Singh, a deputy collector, and Bhim Singh, the owner 
of land in Agra, Muttra, Pilibhit and other districts, as well 
as property paying Rs. 3,64o as revenue in Nawabganj and 
Rs. 1,812 in Baheri. He resides at Bareilly and is an honorary 
magistrate. 

Rai Damodar Das Bahadur, a Khattri of Bareilly, is the son other 
of Rai Dwarka Das, a resident of Debli, who acquired property 
in this district, to w'liich his successor has made largo additions; 
the estate paying Rs. 5,085 in Nawabganj and Rs. 3,572 in the 
Baheri tahsil. He is an lionorary magistrate and takes a 
prominent part in municipal affairs, while he is also treasurer 
for the Mainpuri district. The treasurer of Bareilly, Lala Bankc 
Lai, is a Bania and the head of a large banking firm. Ho was 
adojited by Sahu Budh Sen and inherited his property, which 
comprises land assessed at Rs. 4,450 in Nawabganj and Rs. 2,891 
in Baheri : while his brothers share the ancestral estate. An- 
other Bania of Bareilly, Babii Slieo Prasad, the adopted son of 
Lalta Prasad, has an estate w'hich has been in the family for 
nearly a century and pays Rs. 6,528 in the Aonla tahsil and 
Rs. 1,382 in Paridpur. Outside Bareilly the largest Bania 
landholder is Lala Debi Das, a wealthy money-lender of Dunka, 
who has bought much property and pays Rs. 11,404 in the 
Mirganj tahsil and Rs. 770 in Baheri: while Lala Gendan Lai 
of Scnthal pays Rs. 4,005 in Naw^abganj, and Udai Nath Sah 
of Naini Tal, the son of the late Araar Nath Sah, pays Rs. 4,126 
in Nawabganj, also holding land in Budaun and elsewhere. 
Among the Kurmis the chief are the heirs of Madan Mohan Lai 
of Baheri, who held land paying Rs. 6,425 in that tahsil, and 
the two sons of Tulsi Ram of Nekpur in the Bareilly tahsil. 

Of the latter Har Prasad, who acquired much wealth by money- 
lending, pays Rs. 4,692, and Ganga Prasad pays Rs. 4,428, the 
entire property being situated in pargana Karor. 
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There are numerous Pathans residing in Bareilly and Ram- 
pur who hold considerable estates, in most cases descended from 
Rohilla times. Part of the ancestral property of the great Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan was assigned after the Mutiny to his daughter, 
Fatima Bogam. The latter’s son was Abdul Qadir Khan, otlier- 
wise known as Khwaja Mian and popularly styled Nawab. 
He died recently, leaving a widow, Nawab Begam, and throe 
sons, of whom the eldest, (rhulam IMohi-iid-din Khan, is a 
municipal commissioner. The property lies in the Bareilly tahsil 
and is assessed at Rs. 4,107. Another relative of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan was Shah Wali Khan, the father of Ahmad Wali Khan, 
who inherited a considerable property and made large additions 
thereto, the whole being assessed at some Rs. 25,000. One of 
his sons, Malik 8aadat AVali Khan, who is a brother-in-law of 
Nawab Muhammad Hasan Khan of Rampur, owns land assessed 
atRs. 4,240 ill pargaiia Nawabganj ; while of his grandsons, Malik 
Iftikhar Wali Klian, pays a revenue of Rs. 9,156 in the same 
pargana and Malik Shahanshah Wali Khan pays Rs. 360 in 
Nawabganj and Rs. 1,000 in Faridpur. Hadi Hasan Khan, a 
resident of Rampur, who holds a distinguished position in that 
state, is the owner of a large property assessed at Rs. 8,055 in 
the Baheri tahsil. Among the many other Pathan landholders 
of the district the chief is Rahimdad Khan of Bareilly, the son 
of Risaldar Allahdad Khan, a pensioner who acquired an estate 
to which subsequent additions have been made by the present 
owner, a tahsildar. It lies in the Bareilly and Nawabganj 
tahsils, the revenue demand being Rs. 3,435 in the former and 
Rs. 3,652 in the latter subdivision. The largest estate held by 
Sheikhs is that of the late Ashfaq Ahmad of Bareilly, who died 
recently and left no son; the property, which lies in Nawabganj 
and is assessed at Rs. 5,676, being at present under the manage- 
ment of the Court of Wards. In the Aonla tahsil a considerable 
estate, though much diminished of late years, belongs to the 
well-known family of Hakims, the chief Musalman residents of 
the town of Aonla. They are descended from a physician of 
Ali Muhammad Khan and large additions to the estate were 
made by Hakim Saadat Ali Khan, who rendered signal service 
during the Mutiny. His son, Hakim Wilayat Ali Khan, was 
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one of the leading Musalmans of tho district, but lost much of the 
land inherited from his father owing to mismanagement and 
unfortunate speculations in indigo. Among the most successful 
landlords are the Rains, who have extended their possessions 
from Pilibhit into the Richha and Chaumahla parganas. They 
are most capable landlords and agriculturists, and as a rule their 
estates are in a very flourishing condition. The largest property 
is that of A/iz Ahmad of Raroilly, the son of Sheikh Nur Ahmad 
of iVTadhopur in Pilibhit. The latter died about 1800 and the 
estate was taken under the management of the Court of Wards 
till 1900. Aziz Ahmad, wlio is a munici])al commissioner, pays 
Rs. 7,600 in the Nawabganj tahsil and Ks. 3,067 in Jlaheri, while 
a separate property is held by his brother, Sheikh Zamir Ahmad. 

In 1907-08 the total area included in holdings was 833,154 
aerea and of this amount 52,316 acres or 6*28 per cent, was 
cultivated by proprietors as cither sir or kJnulkisht. The pro- 
portion is very small every where and sinks to 3*72 in Nawabganj 
and to 4*43 in Paheri. In the Paroilly tahsil the figure exactly 
corresponds with the general average, but it is only 5*88 in 
Mirganj ; whereas it rises to 7*05 in Parid])ur and to 0*78 per 
cent, in Aonla. Those statistics illustrate the relative prevalence 
of cultivating communities in the various parts qf the district 
and the height of the proportion varies directly with the numbers 
of Rajputs and Brahmans. In 1867 the area was somewhat 
larger, amounting to 60,202 acres, but thirty years later it had 
dropped to 54,832, while the years following the last settlement 
saw a further decline. Ex-proprietary tenants in possession of 
their old sir lands hold 7,348 acres or *88 per cent., the propor- 
tion being naturally highest in those tahsils which have the 
largest amount of proprietary cultivation. Occupancy tenants 
hold 472,099 acres or 56'66 per cent, of the total, the figure- 
rising to 58*65 in Mirganj to 60*33 in Nawabganj and to 61*44 
in Aonla ; while it drops to 56*25 in Bareilly, 54*28 in Earidpur 
and 51*1 per cent, in Bahcri, which is to some extent a precarious 
tahsil and consequently exhibits less stability than the others. 
In 1867 the occupancy area was 525,646 acres or 68*02 per cent, 
of the total holdings at that time. By 1895-96 it had dropped 
to 45 per cent., but at the last settlement new occupancy rights 
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were found to have accrued in a large area, the total amounting 
to 538,655 acres or 63‘15 per cent. It was then observed that 
there had not been any pronounced opposition on the part of 
the landholders to the acquisition of such rights, which in grain- 
rented estates were of little consequence, since all classes of 
tenants paid the same customary share to the landlord. Matters 
changed greatly, however, with the tenancy legislation of 1901, 
while the fact that occupancy right entitles a tenant to claim 
commutation of grain to cash rents operated strongly to prevent 
the landlord from allowing the right to accrue. The tenants 
in many cases became aware of the ])rivilego for the first time 
at the scittloment, and the extent to which applications for com- 
mutation wore made, coupled with the landlords^ fear that further 
advantages were to bo giv^en to the tenants at their expense, 
induced the proprietors not only to offer the most strenuous 
resistance to the growth of occupancy rights, but also to extinguish 
them l)y every device at their command. It has long been 
the custom in Nawabganj and E-ichha to devote a whole har or 
tract in a village to sugarcane, so as to facilitate the cultivation, 
irrigation and protection of the crop ; and this has resulted in 
frequent changes of fields from tenants who were not prepared 
to grow sugarcane to others who agreed to the landlord’s wishes, 
with the result that occupancy rights have in many cases lapsed. 
The success achieved by tlie proprietors has been very striking, 
for in the course of ten years an area of 66,556 acres has been 
freed from occupancy rights. It should bo observed, however, 
that much of this loss is due to purely natural causes, such as 
indifferent seasons and the agricultural depression in the north 
of Bahori, which have induced old cultivators to resign their 
holdings. It is only natural to find that the area lield by tenants- 
at-will has increased largely, since it now includes both the 
abandoned occupancy lands and also all new cultivation. In 
1007-08 it amounted to 291,337 acres or 34-97 per cent, of the 
holdings, as compared with 22-01 in 1865 and 27-97 per cent, 
at the last settlement. The proportion is of course highest in 
Baheri, where it rises to 43-2, and next comes Faridpur with 
36-42; while the only tahsil in which the figure differs appreciably 
from the general average is Aonla, whore only 26T per cent, is 
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hold by tenants-at-will. The remaining 10,059 acres or 1*21 per 
cenb. are rent-free or held at favoured rates. This area shows 
a distinct decline, as indeed is only to be expected, old custom 
\ having a constant tendency to vanish under the stress of competi- 
tion. Favoured tenants includo village servants, who hold a plot 
of land rent-free in lieu of wages, priests, raJcmls or relatives of 
the landlord, especially in tho case of Rajputs, and sometimes the 
patwari^s iiximly fHid the village Baiiia. The headman, known 
as mibqaddam or m(thta and in the north as 'padkaii^ is the grand 
depository of tho village custom and tho landlord’s right-hand 
man ; lioing a respectable tenant whom the proprietor employs as 
a bailifl* for collecting his rents and managing his agricultural 
affairs. In return for these services, which invest the oflico with 
considerable influonco and dignity, ho either liolds some land 
free of rent, or receives a small cash wage or else, as is most fre- 
quently the case, he pays a rent falling from ojie-sixth to one- 
sixteenth below the ordinary rate. This privilege is often 
retained by his successors although others may act as muqaddtm, 
and it is not al\N'ays easy to decide \vhether a l')\v rate of rent is 
derived originally from the favour of the landlord or from some 
hereditary right claimed in consequence of tho Ijonoficiary^s 
ancestor having been tho lirst settlor. 

Among tho cultivators of the district Kurmis take tho 
lead, notably in the Nawubganj, Bareilly and Bahori tahsils, 
and at tho sottlenieut cultivated 23*51 per cent, of t!ie area 
included in holdings. Their place in Aonla and half of Mirganj 
is taken by Kisaus, who came next with 8*49 per cent, and are 
almost as capable husbandmen as tho Kurmis. Then follow 
Ahirs and Ahars with 8*03 por cent., the latter being a lazy and 
thriftless class who predominate in Faridpur : while after those 
come Brahmans with 7*39, Chamars with 6*81, Miiraos with 6*01 
and Rajputs with 5*64 per cent., all of these being fuund through- 
out the district. Other Hindus held 21*14 and Musalmans 12*98 
per cent., many of them, such as Rains, Banjaras and some of the 
Julahas, being careful and successful agriculturists, while others, 
especially the Mewatis, are quite the rovcrsc. On the whole 
the district is fortunate in possessing a large proportion of the 
more skilful and capable cultivators, but there is a considerable 
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difforenco in this respect between the various tahsils. The 
best is Nawal)ganj, a stronghold of the Kurmis, and after this 
come Ikhori and Bareilly, in which Kurrais and Musalmans pre- 
ponderate. Mirganj is better than Aonla, but high-caste tenants 
arc numerous in both, and b'aridpur is the poorest of all. As 
regards the influence of caste on rent, there is no general or well 
defined custom in this district allowing reduced rates to the higher 
castes. Where payment is in kind, all castes pay alike, save 
that there is often one rate for old and another for new tenants. 
Occasionally, however, high caste tenants and sometimes those 
who are of the same caste as the zmiindar pay lo\ver rates thau 
the rest, and whore rents are paid in cash, this is very frequently 
the case. But as a rule the rent depends rather on tlie nature of the 
holding than on the social status of the tenant, and for this reason 
Muraos, who generally cultivate the ricli lands adjoining the 
village site, pay a higher rate than others, while the fact that they 
are most numerous in the bhiir tract of Faridpiir shows why the 
lowest rental incidence is that of the Ahars. Kayasths often pay 
low rates, but the usual reason is tliat they belong to the present 
or the late patwari\^ family. 

Bareilly is economically a backward district and the rental 
system is in a transition stage. The primitivti method of paying 
rent by the delivery of a portion of the produce is still largely 
employed in the northern portions of Baheri and in parts of the 
Nawabganj tahsil. Where grain rents prevail it is invariably 
the case for cash rates to be paid for special crops, such as sugar- 
cane, cotton, vegetables, poppy and juar grown for fodder, while 
maize is often added to the list ; such special crops being known 
as zahti in contradistinction to nijkariy for which a proportion 
pf the produce is levied as rent. The customary zahti rates vary 
from Ks. 9'6 to Its. 22*4 per acre in the case of sugarcane, from 
Rs. 4*8 to Rs, 9*6 for vegetables, poppy and cotton, and Rs. 3*2 
to Rs. 5*3 for maize and juar fodder. In the case of nijkari 
crops the previous expenses, including those of cultivation, carry- 
ing, threshing and winnowdng, arc borne by the tenant ; but the 
share of the landlord varies from village to village. In the 
major portion of the district, where cultivation is stable, the rate 
is either nisfi or half, nauana or seven-sixteenths, or tihara 
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siwai^ or five-twelfths. Favoured tenants in such villages and 
all tenants in the extreme north, where cultivators arc liard to 
obtain, pay lower rates such as parJidu or two-fifths, tihara 
pmseri or three-eighths, tihara or one-third and in a few of the 
most unhealthy villages ch/mhara or one-fourth. This share is 
cither weighed out exactly or else is measured in baskets ; while 
various additions are usually made to the landlord’s share on 
a; count of village expenses and the like. The nisfi rate is 
always considered extortionate, and must in time give way to 
cash rents except in precarious areas. It was noted at the time 
of the settlement that both the share of grain taken and the zahii 
rents liad increased during the past thirty years ; tliough in a few 
villages to the west of Baheri the landlords had l)cen compelled 
by the decrease in the pojmlation and the consequent al)8cnco of 
competition to revert to the old rates. In the more stable tracts 
the tenants almost iiivarialdy applied for commutation ; much to 
the displeasure of the landholders, particularly those who lived 
on or managed their own estates. It is doul)tless true that con- 
version to cash rents will cause a good landlord to concern himself 
less with the well-being of his tenants and the general develop- 
ment of his property ; but there arc many villages in which the pro- 
|)rictor could not be loss active under any system, and when once 
the tenants of the north, who arc chiefly Kurmis and industrious 
cultivators, become accustomed to the change, they will soon be 
able to finance themselves without the landlord’s aid. The extent 
to which commutation has been effected of late years is very 
striking. At Mr. Moons’ settlement the area under grain rents 
was 298,108 acres, and this fell in the course of thirty years to 
201,409 acres in 1898-99; while in 1907-08 it was only 111,051 
acres or 13-84 per cent, of the total holdings. More than half of 
this amount lay in the Baheri tahsil, especially the Richha and 
Chaumahla parganas, where the proportion is no less than 34*6 
and 42*3 per cent, respectively. The remainder lies chiefly in the 
Nawabganj and Bareilly tahsils. The area is very small in 
Faridpur and not much larger in Aonla ; while in Mirganj it still 
amounts to some 11,000 acres. 

While Intai or division of the garnered crop is the general 
rule in grain-rented« estates, it is a frequent practice to adopt 
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hmhut or appraisement befoVo harvest in the ease of tlie early 
Icharif crops such as sanwan and manfh.a. The landlord’s share 
is estimated while the crop is still standing and the value of such 
share is subsequently paid in cash. Another modification is to be 
found in the west of the district, including the Mirganj tahsil, the 
western borders of Bareilly and the parganas of Kabar and Sir- 
sawa. There a system still prevails which is known as Judbandl, 
because originally the tenant had to pay cash or zabti rents on a 
specified area for each plough. This system in time was modified, 
the landlord allotting to the tenant as much casli-rcnted land as 
the latter was willing to take at the very high rate which is cus- 
tomary under this system. In the present form of halbandi the 
tenant holds most of his land on grain rents, but on a small area, 
consisting as a rule of the best land in the village, he pays a high 
cash rent varying from Rs. G-d to Rs. 12*8 per acre. In some 
cases the area is not defined and at the approach of harvest the 
cultivator may select for himself those fields for which, provided 
they do not exceed a certain area, ho will pay in cash and retain 
the whole produce. But tlie halbandi system is now practically 
a thing of the past, for such rents were almost invariably com- 
muted for lump cash rents on the holdings at the recent settle- 
ment. 

Cash rents arc calculated in different ways. In a few vil- 
lages of Nawabganj and Farid pur a system of pure crop rents 
prevails, whorel)y each crop pays a customary rent irrespective 
of the class of soil in which it is grown. A much more common 
practice in these two tahsils and tlie east of pargana Karor is to 
charge a special rent for sugarcane , which may or may not vary 
according to the class of soil, while all other crops pay another 
and lower rate, sometimes uniform and sometimes varying with the 
relative value of the fields. Cash rents proper are either fixed in 
the lump on the holding or else are determined for each field 
according to area. The latter system is the older and still per- 
haps the more common. In the hlmr and jungle villages of the 
Faridpur, Bareilly and Aonla tahsils it is generally the custom to 
calculate the rent on all-round rates applied to the whole holding, 
without regard to the nature of the different fields ; the theory 
being that every tenant has a share in botli the better and the 
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worse soils; though' as a matter of fact this is very far from being 
the case and the system is very unfair to the holders of inferior 
land. Ill the north of the district, where hhn.r is non-existent 
and the distinction between loam and clay is clearly defined, it 
is nearly always found that separate and well recognised rates 
prevail for either class of soil ; but in the more fertile villages of 
the central tracts, where rents have risen in response to competi- 
tion, they have in many instances been changed to lump rents, 
known as foisld or hilmuJdfi, in the fixation of which tli(‘ quality 
of the soils composing the holding has been, though perhaps 
unconsciously, taken into consideration. Similarly at the 
recent settlement all rents fixed in enhancement or commutation 
suits, though based on the valuation of the holding at soil rates, 
were really lump nmts, and it is to ho expected that this system 
will gradually spread over the entire district. 

In 1832 Mr. Jlouldorson reckoned that the average rental of 
the district was Ils. 3*33 per acre, but Mr. Moeiis, on Mr. 
Boulderson^s own somewhat vague promises, corrected this figure 
to l?s. 3*15. This does nob, however, represent the actual cash 
rent, since it includes the estimated value of grain rents ; and tlio 
former would l)e about 7 per cent, less because the cash-rented 
tahsils are in that ratio poorer than those in which rents have 
always been paid in kind. In 1867 the general average was 
Es. 3*58, that for cash rents only being Rs. 3*32. Thirty 
years later the figures were Rs. 4*26 and Rs. 4*15 respectively, 
showing an approximate increase of 44 per cent, in sixty years. 
Pi 'ices had risen to a far greater extent and the failure of rents 
to keep pace with prices was remarkably exemplified in exactly 
similar land on either bank of the Dooha. That in Xawahganj 
on the west, where commutation w^as effected only in 1870, paid 
from Rs. 7 to Rs. 9 ; whereas that on the oast bank in Bisalpur, 
which is equally fertile aud had been cash-rented for generations, 
seldom paid more than Rs. 6. The increase in the cash rent 
between 1870 and 1900 was due partly to the gradual increai^e in 
the rental paid by tenants-at-will and partly to the general 
enhancement of occupancy rents at the time of the former settle- 
tneiit. It is very unusual in this district and is regarded as a 
gros9 breach of etiquette to change occupancy rents during the 
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currency of a settlement. Since 1900 there has been a further 
rise. The recorded occupancy rental at the last settlement was 
Rs. 4*05 and that of tenants-at-will Rs. 4*43, whereas the corre- 
sponding figures in 1907-08 were Rs. 4*5 and Rs. 5*68 respectively. 
The difference between the two classes is very marked and is 
even greater than at first sight appears, for as a rule the privileged 
tenants hold most of the best land in a village. The rental 
incid(mcc varies considerably in the several tahsils. That of 
occupancy tenants is only Rs. 8*49 in Far id pur and Rs. 3*53 in 
Aonla, while even the average of Rs. 4*29 of Rareilly is below 
the mean figure for the district. It rises to Rs, 4*92 in Mirganj, 
to Rs. 5-09 in Nawabgauj and to Rs. 5*22 in Bahcri. The non- 
occupancy rental shows a generally corresponding variation, 
being only Rs. 3*75 in Faridpur ; but while it is Rs. 5*35 in 
Bareilly, it rises to Rs. 0’04 in Aonla, which is higher than the 
Rs. 6T3 of Nawabganj, where only the inferior lands are let to 
this class of tenant, and is almost equal to the Rs. 6*74 of 
Mirganj. As before, Bahcri has the highest cash rental, tenants- 
at-will paying Rs. 7*2, and this figure is exceeded to a consider- 
able extent in all the parganas except Chaumahla. 

Even higher rents are paid by shikmis or sub-tennnts, who 
cultivate about half the sir land, the greater part ‘of ex-proprie- 
tary holdings and a fair amount of the occupancy area. At the 
last settlement 60,437 acres were sublet, the average rental being 
Rs. 3’91 ; but in 1907-08 the area was no less than 113,835 acres 
or 13-60 per cent, of the total holdings, while the rental averaged 
Rs. 7*64 and in the Aonla tahsil, which includes more than one- 
third of the whole amount, it exceeded Rs. 10 per acre. 

“ In former days the rent alone did not suffice to satisfy the 
demands of the landlord and several miscellaneous imposts were 
regularly collected. They have now practically disappeared in 
the cash- rented tracts, the principal cess called grion Icharch or 
village expenses, which consisted of so many annas in the rupee, 
usually one or two but sometimes more, has been consolidated 
with the rent and the only remaining items are petty dues, such 
as loads of fodder and fees on sugarcane mills. In grain-rented 
villages at the present time 50 sers out of every 100 maunds are 
put on one side before the grain is divided. Half of this amount 
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is taken by the Chamars who carry the grain to the threshing- 
floor, and the other half is apportioned between the kotwar 
or lalldlord^s watchman, the water-carrier, the barber and the 
washerman. After the division of the grain the cultivators have 
other dues to pay, and in almost all villages it is customary to 
give 30 SPA'S per plough at each harvest to the carpenter, the 
blacksmith, the barber and the washerman, as well as 10 sere to 
the thanet or landlord’s agent. 

While rents have risen rapidly, prices have risen to a far 
greater extent and the cultivator now obtains far more than in old 
dfiys for his agricultural produce. His general condition has 
probably improved in the same ratio. The domestic furniture, the 
clothing and the food of the people are certainly' better than was 
ilio case a century ago; oven in 1870 it was noticed that metal 
vi'sscls had almost universally taken the place of the old earth- 
omvaro, and every cultivator, whoso clothing formerly consisted 
of little more than a waist-cloth and a blanket, then dressed like 
a Brahman or a zamindar of old days. The standard of living 
is in)t high, according to European ideas, but it enables even the 
poorer classes to live in moderate comfort. Most villagers can 
hud abundant employment to enable them to supplement the 
modest incoraothey derive from their fields; for the demand for 
labi)ur as well as its remuneration have increased in a marked* 
degree. It would doubtless be instructive to ascertain the extent 
to which wheat has replaced the coarser grains as the chief article 
of diet and to learn the amount now spent on jewellery and 
<»rnament8 as compared with that of former days. Indebtedness 
no doubt is fairly general, but it is accepted as inevitable rather 
than regarded as a hardship ; for the whole system of agricultural 
tinanco is based on methodical borrowing and few tenants dream 
of conducting their operations for a year on their own resources, 
'riio landowners have benefited greatly by the rise in prices and 
their condition is generally satisfactory. Transfers of land are 
numerous, but this is only natural in a district which contains 
few old estates and where the possession of land is mainly 
regarded as a more investment, free from any sentimental consi- 
derations. The trading classes, whose improved condition is 
beyond question, readily invest their surplus cash in land and as 
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readily sell it; while the cultivating communities, who have a real 
attachment to their land, have held their own with fair success- 
and even the tliriftless and extravagant llajputs, though they 
frequently give trouble in the collection of revenue, have managed 
in most eases to retain 'heir ancestral possessions. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Administration and Revenue. 


Bareilly is the headquarters of the commissioner of Rohil- Diatriot 
khand, subordinate to whom is a magistrate and collector in 
charge of the district. The sanctioned magisterial staff includes 
a joint magistrate, four deputy collectors, of whom three at least 
have full powers, and a cantonment magistrate; but tliis is 
usually exceeded. There are also six tahsildars and a number of 
honorary magistrates, most of whom are members of a bench for 
the trial of cases occurring witliin the limits of the Bareilly 
municipality, which are made over to it by the district magis- 
trate. The chief appellate court is that of the district and 
sessions judge, who also has civil jurisdiction over the whole 
of the Bareilly and Pilibhit districts. The other civil courts 
are those of the subordinate judge; the munsif of Bareilly 
city ; the munsif of Bareilly Haveli, whose circle includes the 
extra-municipal portion of pargana Karor, and the Mirganj, 
Nawabganj and Baheri tahsils; the munsif of Aonla-Farid- 
pur, whose circle embraces the rest of the district ; and the 
cantonment magistrate, who has powers of a judge of small 
causes within the Bareilly cantonment. The remaining gazetted 
staff consists of the civil surgeon and his assistants, the superin- 
tendent of police, the chaplain, the superintendent of the central 
prison, the sub-deputy opium agent and his assistant, the dis- 
trict engineer, the executive engineer for the Rohilkhand canals 
division and his assistant, the assistant superintendent of 
telegraphs, the postmaster and the headmaster of the district 
school. Bareilly is also the headquarters of the executive 
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engineer for the Rohilkhand division, the inspector of schools for 
the same division and an assistant inspector. 

The cantonment of Bareilly has been in existonco since the 
cession of Rohilkhand, but up to 1857 it was garrisoned solely 
by native troops. Since the Mutiny the military force has 
usually consisted of a field battery, a battalion of British 
Infantry, a regiment of Indian Cavalry and a regiment of Indian 
Infantry. This force forms part of the Bareilly Brigade of the 
VII or Meerut Division. There is also a largo establishment of 
the Supply and Transport Corps. The affairs of the cantonment 
are managed by the usual committee, which disposes of an 
annual income of about Rs. 48,000. 

When Rohilkhand was made over to the East India Com- 
pany in November 1801, the whole area was divided into the two 
districts of Bareilly and Moradabad, the former embracing 3() 
parganas now comprised in the districts of Bareilly, Shahjaliau- 
pur and Pilibhit, as well as the whole of the Naini Tal Tarai 
and considerable portions of Budaun and Klieri. 8uch a district 
was far too unwieldy for a single charge and changes followed 
in rapid succession. Kashipur was given to Moradabad almost 
immediately j but in 1805-00 Aoiila and four parganas now in 
Budaun were added to Bareilly from Moradabad. Considerable 
relief was afforded in 1813-14 by the formation of the Bhahjahan- 
pur district, which took away 15 parganas, while in 1824-25 
five more wont to form part of the new district of Sahaswan or 
Budaun. A further reduction was effected in 1833-34 by the 
detachment of Pilibhit, Richha, Bilheri, Jahanabad and Rudar- 
pur, which were made into a northern division of the district 
and became a separate charge ; though this arrangement lasted 
only till 1841-42, when they wore restored to Bareilly, which had 
been enlarged in the meantime by the transfer in 1835 of 
Sarauli North and in 1841 of Sarauli South from Moradabad. In 
1868 the Tarai became a separate district, containing the 
parganas of Rudarpur, Bilheri, Nanakmata, Kilpuri and Gadar- 
pur, while in 1860 largo portions of Ajaon, the two Saraulis, 
Sirsawa and Chaumahla, comprising in all 133 villages, were 
bestowed on the Nawab of Rampur. In 1865 pargana Puranpur 
was given back by Shahjahanpur and in 1870 Bilheri 
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and Nauakmata were fcakon from the Tarai, though they were 
restored two years later. Finally, in 18S0, the Pilibhit district 
was formed out of the pavganas of Pilibhit, Puraupur, Jahanal)ad 
and those now comprised in the Bahori tahsil; but the last was 
exchanged in the same year for Bisalpur and since that date the 
configuration of the district has remained unaltered. 

The internal changes have been (‘qually numerous. The Pargauas. 
area comprising the [ireserit district included in 1801 the parganas 
of Karor, Uichha, Hhalii, l^'aridpur, Tisua, Saneha, Ajaon, Kabar, 

8irsawa, Ohaumahla, Aonla or Manauiia and Sankha. Ballia 
seems to have l)eoii merged in Karor, but in 1814 was made over 
1,0 Salempur, and wlicn the latter was transferred to Budaun in 
1824 it became a separate pargaiia. Tisua was amalgamated in 
I'aridpLir and 8ankha has disappeared without leaving a trace 
l)ehind. In 1815 the north-eastern portion of Karor was cut off 
to form the now pargana of Nawabganj. 

In that year the existing area was divided into the ton tahsils Tahsila. 
of Karor or Bareilly, Faridpur Tisua, Richha, Kabar and Bahori, 

Shahi and Sirsawa, Ajaon, Ballia, Aonla and Harauli. In 1824 
the liumbor was reduced to so von, those of Karor, Nawabganj 
and Faridpur, which now indudod Tisua, comprising single 
l>arganas ; while the Baheri tahsil contained Chaumahla and four 
of the Tarai parganas, the Parowa tahsil those of Richha and 
Jahanabad, the Dimka tahsil those of Ajaon, Sirsawa, Kabar, 

Shahi and Sarauli North, and tho Aonla tahsil those of Aonla, 

Sarauli South, Saneha and Ballia. In 185 L Bahori was reduced to 
the position of a peshkarl, sinco the Tarai parganas were taken 
under direct management ; but in 1863 Richha, Kabar and Sirsawa 
were added to Chaumahla to form the Bahori tahsil, while tho 
remainder of Dunka became a peshhxri with headquarters at 
Mirgauj, though in 1871 it was raised to the status of a tahsil. 

Sinco that time there have been six tahsils, of which Bareilly, 

Faridpur and Nawabganj contain single parganas, Aonla has 
remained unaltered with four parganas sinco 1824, Mirganj includes 
tho parganas of Ajaon, Shahi and Sarauli North and Baheri has 
continued to include the four parganas allotted to it in 1863. 

Prior to the introduction of British rule the revenue fiscal 

. « . hifltorji 

administration was conducted on a simple system of farmingi 
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This appears to have become general in the days of Farrukhsiyar, 
when the old method of collecting the state rental direct from the 
cultivators was finally abandoned. The Rohillas adopted both 
farming and direct management ; but the old Hindu lessees waro 
ejected in favour of Musalmans and ancient prescriptive interests 
were almost wholly destroyed. The village zamindars were 
permitted to hold their personal cultivation at a slightly lower 
rental than the ordinary tenants ; but in this way alone can they 
be said to have acquired any special status. The revenue assessf^d 
on the present district at the time of the distribution of the 
land among the various Rohilla chieftains in 1754 was about 
Rs. 13,05,000, but this is analogous to the modern rental rather 
than the revenue demand. The Nawal> Wazirs of Oudh ejected 
the Rohilla farmers and zarnindurs^ but the system was main- 
tained with a few modifications. A large number of villagtjs were 
kept under direct management ; but many wore leased to the 
farmers for inadequate sums or else were liestowod revonue-free 
on favourites. The revenue declined rapidly during the period of 
Oudh government, and though in the first year of British rule the 
total was considerably greater than in the last year of the Nawab 
Wazir’s administration, it was no more than Rs. 6,03,100. 

The early assessments by the British Government wore 
generally based on the old system of farming the land to the 
highest bidders, the revenue being collected from the farmers by 
tahsildars, who were mere contractors, receiving a percentage of 
the collections in lieu of salary. Whore this procedure failed, 
recourse was had to direct management, generally with unfortunate 
results. The first settlement was made l)y Mr. Deane for three 
years, to run from 1802-03 to 1804-05, and produced a 
revenue of Rs. 6,69,922.* It was based on a computation of the 
probable rental of the village, derived from estimates of the 
produce of various soils and the old customary rates ; this rental 
being the upset price below which Government would not sell 
the farm. In most cases, however, much more was realised ; for 
the old incumbent had to outbid all newcomers if he wished to 
etain his land and his livelihood. Constant difficulty, how- 
ever, was experienced owing to the carelessness or fraud of the 
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subordinate officials, and many estates were farmed for very 
inadequate sums. In order to establish some form of proprietary 
right it was proposed to form a pormaaont settlement on the 
lines of that introduced in Benares ; and the leases of the first 
sottloment distinctly hold out the hope of some such permanent 
assessment. The figure given above is the average annual 
demand for the throe years, for the revenue was made progressive, 
and in 1803-01 a reduction of 25 per cent, had to be made on 
account of famine. 

Th ) second settlement was lilcewiso for three years, from Socond 
1805-00 to 1807-0S. The collector, Mr. Cockburn, commenced mont! 
operations by taking written farming offers, without giving the 
actual m tlgazirs any opportunity of re-engaging, although in 
many caSv^s they had advanced money to their cultivators for the 
coming year. Those proceedings were set aside by his successor 
Mr. Iloutledgc, who assembled all the malguzars of a pargana 
on a fixed day and thou accepted tlie highest offer for each 
estate. Where this offer fell below the revenue paid in 1804-05, 
ho examined the accounts for that year filed by the farmer ; but 
such an examination could not have been of much practical 
utility in the absence of any information showing the area under 
cultivation or the value of the produce. The total demand 
amounted to Rs. 7,04,177, and the settlement was received with 
marked approval by the Board of Commissioners. 

The third settlement was made chiefly by Mr. Trant, but was Third 

I. pp sottlo« 

cbmpleted by Mr. Batson. It was for a term of four years, ment. 
ending with 1811-12, and yielded a marked increase in the revenue, 
the average demand being Rs. 10,17,670.* On this occasion the 
idea of a permanent settlement was revived, and it was alleged 
that on this ground the landholders acceded to the great enhance- 
ment. The assessing officer, Mr. Trant, was afterwards reproached 
with the breach of the promise ; but the fault lay with the Board, 
who wisely came to the conclusion that the population was still too 
scanty, information as to the resources of the country too deficient, 
and the right of property in the land too undefined to warrant the 
assessment of the revenue in perpetuity. This decision caused 
much dissatisfaction, and many landholders deliberately reduced 
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the cultivation on their estates with the object of compelling the 
authorities to abate the demand. There can be no doubt that the 
assessment in many instances was very severe ; and this was proved 
by the result, for in the last two years it was found necessary to 
remit large sums, the balance for 1811-12 amounting to more than 
throe lakhs. Numerous malgxizars absconded, and the trouble 
was enhanced by the malpractices of several tahsildars. 

Nevertheless the fourth settlement, made in 1812-13 for a 
period of five years by Mr. Christian, the collector, with Messrs. 
Calvert and Chamberlain as assistants under the general supor vi- 
sion of Mr. Deane, then Junior Member of the Board, resulted in a 
still greater increase. The average demand for the five years was 
Rs. 13,27,821, and the extraordinary feature of this settlement 
was that for the first two years the whole was regularly collected. 
Possibly the reason was that, in consequence of the general 
resignation of the farmers, the village zammdars had been more 
widely admitted to engage than before. In a BoaitVs report of 
1815 they are styled proprietors, and a minute by Lord Moira 
of the same year went far to confirm that title, by recognising the 
position of the village headman, who had in many cases been 
appointed a middleman between the cultivator and the Govern- 
ment. A search for proprietary rights was largely facilitated by 
a document of 1802 which divided the headmen of the district 
into old and new maliks or landlords. In most cases the repre- 
sentatives of the old maliks were forthcoming : but if no claimant 
appeared or the new landlord could show a preferable title, the 
latter was invariably recognised ; while in the numerous instances 
where no trace of proprietary right could be discovered it was 
conferred freely on the village headman, styled the zamindar or 
muqaddam. Under such conditions the village proprietors were 
only too anxious to obtain recognition of their status at any cost, and 
they consequently engaged for much greater sums than they could 
pay on an average of years. The demand, however, proved wholly 
excessive, heavy balances accrued in 181546, and between that 
year and 1817-18 estates assessed at Es. 4,85,645 were resigned. 
The progressive increase in the demand was abandoned and 
Mr. Trant, then Junior Member, was deputed to investigate the 
causes of the balances which were common to all Eohilkhand. 
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This officer came to the conclusion that while there had been a 
general conspiracy between the officials and the landholders to 
defraud the Government, the drought of 1815 and the system of 
short settlements, which lessened the farmer’s power of l)orrowing, 
>vero mainly at fault. But lie entirely ignored the fact that only the 
direst necessity would compel a man to thro^v up his oagagemeiit 
and leave himself without resources, or that in a district where rents 
were paid almost wholly in kind an assessment in cash, which 
professed to leave him only 10 per cent, as profits and made no 
allowance for bad seasons, would become intolerable ^vhcn prices 
fell below the rates prevailing at the time of settlement.. 

The collector was directed to farm the resigned estates if 
possible at the figure assessed or at a reduction if suitable offers 
were not forthcoming. This was far from easy and matters 
went from bad to worse. The fifth setthnient, made for five 
years from 1817-18, was merely an extension of the fourth 
and actually gav^o an increase in all tahsils except Bahori, 
the average demand lieing Its. 13,28,278.* J^"or the first 
throe years there >v'ero no complaints of balances, ol)viously 
because prices Iiad risen to an abnormal height j but a fall in 1820 
brought about a complete collapse of the soitlomont, and by tlic 
end of the term the assessment of the resigned estates was over 
nine lakhs in this district alone and more than 27 lakhs in llohil- 
khand as a w'holc. A seeund on(|iiiry, conducted on this occasion 
by Mr. Elliott, the Senior Member, led to no more fruitful results 
than the first. It w'as perhaps true that many landholders had 
wilfully reduced cultivation, and that, when threatened with the 
farm of their land for a long term, they had been compelled to 
resume their engagements at a heavy loss, the only alternative 
being the sale or mortgage of their holdings. But the real cause 
was ignored. The farming system was responsible for an 
excessive assessment. The European officers naturally supposed 
that the highest offer was the most correct and acted accordingly; 
and although it was well known that the credit of a subordinate 
varied directly with the height of his estimate it was equally obvious 
that none of the competitors could know the value of an estate 
in which grain rents prevailed. Instead of reducing the demand 
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of a resigned estate, the most strenuous efforts were made to 
maintain the old figure, so that the original error was only 
perpetuated. 

The sixth settlement was a further extension of the fourth 
and fifth, and lasted from 1822-23 till the introduction of the 
assessment made under Regulation IX of 1833. During its 
currency Mr. Boulderson was directed to resettle under the provi- 
sions of Regulation VII of 1822 such estates as had broken down 
or been resigned during the last two settlements. These num- 
bered 399 in all and wore distributed throughout the district. 
The main feature of the Regulation was that l)y its provisions 
the auction system became extinct and the proprietary right of 
the zamiiuhrs obtained legal recognition; while at the same time 
the landholder’s profits were increased to 20 per cent, and in 
actual practice were often more. The settlement too was based 
on actual measurement, now employed for the first time, and 
every field was classified according to its soil and position. A 
cash rental was then ascertained and the revenue calculated there- 
from. Mr. Boulderson’s operations involved a reduction of 
Rs. 1,21,340, and the benefit derived therefrom was great; although 
the good results wore somowliat discounted by the increase 
imposed on other portions of the district at the commencement of 
the sixth settlement. 

Hardly Imd Mr. Boulderson completed his task than a fresh 
settlement was begun under Regulation IX of 1833. This was 
preceded by ^classification of soils and the preparation of a record- 
of-rights. The village maps were not drawn to scale, but never- 
theless formed a fairly relialde index to the records, and each plot 
was surveyed and its area recorded with sufficient accuracy. The 
assessment was made by several officers, Mr. Conolly being 
entrusted with the Aonla, Sanoha and Faridpur parganas, 
Mr. Rowland IMoney with Sarauli Soutli, Mr. Head with Richha 
and Mr. J. W. Muir with the rest of the district. All were 
enjoined to use tlie greatest moderation, and it was probably on 
this account that, the depressed state of the district was some- 
what exaggerated in their accounts. The several officers employed 
various methods in their assessments, but each formed rent 
rates from which a gross rental was deduced, and of the latter 
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two-thirds were taken as the revenue. The demand for tlie whole 
district was Rs. 12,19,270, which involved a very decided reduc- 
tion, the Faridpur and Sarauli North pargauas alone showing an 
increase.* Subsequently the total was reduced by alterations in 
the pargana boundarius and the transfer of a largo area assessed 
at Rs. 1,19,158 to the Nawab of Rampur after the .Mutiny, which 
brought the initial figure for the district as it now exists down to 
Rs. 10,59,872. Soon after the settlement was coinplet.'d reduc- 
tions were rendered necessary by the famine of 1888, cspc^cially 
in the Nawabganj and Aonla parganas ; but on tlie other hand a 
largo incH'ase accrued during the currency of the settlement on 
account of the assessment of resumed revenue-free plots. The net 
increase was Rs. 40,G(35, making a total of Rs. 11,10,537 at the 
expiry of the settlement, exclusive of Rs. 13,779 or little more 
than 1*2 per cent, on account of cesstus. The settlement was 
sanctioned originally for a [leriodof 20 years, but was afterwards 
extended to 1809-70. In its working it was far moi’o successful 
than any of its predecessors, notwithstanding three famines and 
the disturbance caused by the Mutiny. During its currency 14 
m<fjial8 w^ore sold for arrears and 159 were farmed, the bulk of 
these lying in the J^'aridpur and Naw'abganj parganas, which 
seem to have suffered most in 1838. Nearly all the farms and 
sales took place in cousequeiico of the famine of that year and 
very few occurred after 1850. 'riio rise in prices whicli followed 
on the close of the Mutiny rendered the demand very light : it 
had always been moderate, for no account had been taken of 
prospective assets, and the expansion of cultivation after the 
introduction of the now assessments had been very considerable, 
the zamindars of the grain-rented tracts in particular realising 
handsome profits. 

The second regular settlement was commenced in October 
1865, when Mr. Moons was placed in charge of operations. The meat, 
first stop was an unprofessional survey conducted by the patwaria 
working under the supervision of amine. Village boundaries 
were demarcated and disputes decided before the actual mcasuio- 
ments were begun. The results of the survey were as a rule 
fairly accurate, hut the recent professional survey shows that 
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in villages with au irregular boundary, such as a winding river, 
tliero was a considerable ovor-statemont of area. The survey was 
begun in Faridpur and Karor in 1805, but Bahori, bho last tahsil 
to 1)0 measured, was nob complcbed till 1872 ; though the total 
cost was only Its. 20 per square mile. The actual work of 
assessment was carried out with great expedition and thoroughness. 
Kvery village was minutely inspected either by Mr. Moons 
himself or by his assistant, Mi*. F. W. Porter, the statements of 
soil areas and irrigation being corrected where necessary and 
any peculiarities carefully noted. Similar villages were then 
arranged in classes or circhjs, and the average rents actually paid 
on each variety of soil wore worked out, chocked by the results 
obtained in euliancernonb suits. With these aids little diiliculty 
was experienced in lixing standard rates for the cash-rented 
parganas ; but where rents were paid in kind crop rates were 
deduced from the results of actual experiments in produce and 
the elaborate calculations made by Mr. Boulderson. From the 
average produce so determined one-sixth was deducted in order 
to allow for reductions made before division on bho threshing- 
floor, and the laiidloixPs share, varying from place to place 
according to local custom, was computed in cash by applying bho 
average prices of the last 20 years, omitting seasons of famine 
or scarcity. In this manner the average money rates for each 
crop Avero obtained, and these wore applied to the area of each 
crop in each class of soil, so as to deduce therefrom soil rates in 
cash. Those were compared with the rates fixed in commutation 
suits which had been accepted by both parties, and the fair rates 
for each class of soil wore finally determined. The rates when 
reported and sanctioned were then applied to the soil areas in 
each estate and the result compared with bho assets obtained from 
the recorded cash and crop rates of the village rent-rolls, further 
chocked by the average recorded rates of the circle. Lastly, 
after taking into consideration the modifying circumstances noted 
at the inspection of the village or deduciblo from its previous 
history, the assessable assets wore determined, 50 per cent, of these 
being taken as revenue, exclusive of 5 per cent, on account of 
cesses. The sanctioned demand was Rs. 13,54,740, representing 
an increase of 23*9 per cent, on the expiring revenue, while cesses 
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amounted to Ks. 1,43,510.* The increase was general, but was 
much greater in some parganas than in others, amounting to 
36’8 per cent, in Karor, 34*2 in the Aonla tahsil, 27*8 in 
Nawabganj, 15’2 in Mirganj and Baheri and only 10*0 per 
cent, in Faridpur. The cost of the operations was some 
Rs. 3,95,000, or Rs. 247 per square mile, and was recovered 
within two years. 

The settlement was sanctioned for a term of thirty years, 
and on the whole worked extremely well. The work had been 
executed witli the greatest care, so that the recent revision resulted 
in little beyond the correction of small inequalities and the 
imposition of tlie enhancements justified by the spread of culti- 
vation in certain tracts, the general improvement in the standard 
of cultivation and the marked rise in prices which had charac- 
terised the second half of the period. In the early years of its 
currency complaints as to the pressure of the demand in the 
northern parganas led to the deputation of IMr. Robert C'Mrrie, 
in 1874 to enquire into the matter. Some slight alterations wore 
made in Ricliha and Chaumahla, but it was not found necessary 
to effect any material reduction in the revenue. Elsewhere 
diflicultios arose only in the case of a few villages owned by 
large and heavily involved communities and in consequence of 
floods from the Bahgul in the Richha and Nawabganj par- 
ganas. The indifferent nature of the seasons in the early years 
resulted in the accumulation of balances; and the same thing 
occurred owing to the failure of the kharif in 1877, but then 
almost the whole was recovered in the two following years. From 
that date until 1895-90 no difficulty was experienced in realising 
the demand; while the indifferent harvests of that season and 
the succeeding year of famine caused large arrears, though all 
but an insignificant fraction was afterwards collected. Owing 
to the revisions in the alluvial tracts, the resumptions of revenue- 
free plots and other causes, various changes occurred in the 
demand during the course of the settlement, the revenue at the 
close being Rs, 13,36,337. 

The preliminary work of the last settlement consisted of a 
professional survey conducted by the patwarisj who had been 
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previously taught^ under the supervision of trained inspectors. 
Operations began in Faridpur in the beginning of 1897 and were 
completed in 1900, the cost averaging Rs. 68 per square mile. 
Simultaneously the village records were compiled, in the shape 
of a khaara or field-book, containing the authoritative record of 
areas and soils ; the jamabandi or rent-roll, showing the rents 
and the tenants ; and the khewat or register of proprietors. No 
new wajih-xhl-arz or register of village custom was prepared, as 
that of the former settlement is still in force. The records were 
subsequently verified by deputy collectors specially attached 
to the settlement ofiice in the presence of the landlords and 
tenants, and they form the basis of the new record-of-right. 
The assessment, conducted throughout l)y Mr. 8. H, Fremantle, 
was begun in the winter of 1(S91), ami was completed by 
the spring of 1902. Every village was inspected by the 
settlement officer and the demarcation of soils was carefully 
checked. Rates for each class of soil were then fixed tentatively 
and these, together with an analysis of the rents actually paid, 
formed tlie basis of the standard soil rates. Circles were framed 
in much the same manner as at the previous settlement and 
separate soil rates wore fixed for each circle. Fair village soil 
rates were also determined for each village after comparing the 
rates recorded at inspection, those actually paid in that and the 
neighbouring villages and the standard circle rates. For land 
paying rent in kind the actual recorded receipts of past years 
were examined and if they appeared correct were generally taken 
as the basis of assessment; but otherwise the village rates 
were taken to afford a fair estimate of value. The total assets 
as thus corrected amounted to Rs. 33,66,704, and from this 
Rs. 28,448 wore deducted for proprietary cultivation and Rs. 479 
for improvements, the smallness of the latter figure being due 
to the fact that masonry wells for irrigation are seldom required 
and hardly ever constructed. Of the net assets some 45 per 
cent, was taken as revenue, the final demand being Rs. 15,09, 137. 
The latter came into force eleven years after the commencement 
of the settlement, for the increase was made progressive in all 
estates where it exceeded 25 per cent. The actual loss on this 
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account was small, only Rs. 18,563 being postponed for fivo and 
Rs. 4,1 11 for ten years. The enhancement was 18-9 per cent, 
in the Faridpur tahsil, 15*9 in Aonla, 14*3 in Mirganj, 13*7 in 
Bareilly, 10 in Nawabganj and 8*4 per cent, in Baheri. The last 
tahsil was in a depressed condition and was leniently treated. 
Tn three villages, as also in two of Faridpur and one of Aonla, 
short-term settlements were made for five years ; but all those 
were small mahals of little importance. The settlement cost 
Hs. 2,19,798 or Rs. 140 per squaro mile, exclusive of the survey, 
and was sanctioned for a period of thirty years. It has proved 
entirely satisfactory in its working and the revenue has been 
collected without difficulty. 

The revenue given above docs not include the nominal 
demand assessed on revenue-free estates for the purpose of calcu- 
lating cesses. This amounts to Rs. 72,628, of which the bulk 
l)elongs to the parganas of Karor, Nawabganj and Richha. The 
only large property of this nature is that held by Raja Kali 
(4iaran, to whom reference has been made in the preceding 
chapter. The remainder consists for the most ])art of small plots, 
the great majority Ijoirig free of revenue in perpetuity without 
any condition ; though some are conditional grants held for the 
performance of specific religious purposes. 

The annual demand is liable to vary from time to time 
owing to the fact that a large numl>er of mahc/ls which are 
subject to alluvia^ or diluvial action are settled for five years 
only, coming up for periodical revision under tlu) usual rules. 
They appear to have been first demarcated by Mr. Moons and 
since that time they have been resettled at regular intervals. By 
far the greatest number lie in the Ramganga basin. In the 
Mirganj tahsil there are 67 such mahals^ which were assessed at 
Rs. 16,057 in 1905-06 and one assessed at Rs. 415 in 1908-09. 
In Aonla there are 121, of which the 63 in the Sarauli and 
Saneha parganas pay Rs. 5,695 and were inspected in 1906-07, 
while the rest, mainly in Ballia, were settled at Rs. 16,775 in the 
following year. In Bareilly the 244 alluvial mahals wore assess- 
ed at Rs. 32,021 in 1904-05 ; and the 77 in Faridpur were last 
inspected in 1908-09, the revenue then imposed being Rs. 14,543. 
On the Kichha river there are four such mahals in pargana 
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Chauraahla and 20 in Kabar, assessed at Rs. 8,C25 in 1906-07 • 
while there are three on the Bhakra in Saranli North and two 
in Ajaon paying Rs. 2,630, as well as two on the western Bahgul 
in Shahi paying Rs. 425, all last inspected in 1905-06. The 
remainder, 17 in number, are on tlie banks of the Deoha in 
Nawal)gani, and those were settled in 1906-07 at Rs. 7,136. 
Altogether the sura of Rs. 1,0-1,022 represents revenue fi.xcd for a 
term of five years only, and the annual fluctuations are very 
considerable, especially in the case of land adjoining so erratic 
a stream as the Ramgan<;a. 

o o 

The only cess now levied in addition to the ordinary land 
revenue is the 10 per cent, local rate, which is calculated on the 
gross demand. Che further rate of two per cent, dating from 
1879, was withdrawn in 1905, while the 4 per cent, patwari 
rate, collected since 1889, was abolished a year later. The 10 
per cent, rate had its origin in the various cesses introduced 
from time to time to provide funds for the maintenance and 
development of local communications, the district post-office, 
village schools and the rural police. They were amalgamated 
in 1871 and were made over to the district committee, since 
replaced by the district board. The amount realised in 1907-08 
was lls. 1,59,5b 1, the total for each pargana and tahsil being 
shown in the appendix.* 

In the first few years of British rule the duty of raising and 
maintaining a force of police for the preservation of order and 
the prevention of crime was entrusted to the tahsildars. The 
latter wore rather contractors for the revenue than Government 
officials, their remuneration consisting in a percentage of the 
collections. It is true that a body of regular police was or- 
ganised for Bareilly, the larger markets and the frontiers, but 
the attempt to raise an unofficial police in the rural tracts soon 
proved futile and in 1807 the duty was withdrawn from the 
tahsildars and vested in the magistrate. From that time forward 
the police was purely local and consisted of men enlisted in the 
district and located either at headquarters for guard and semi- 
military duties or at various stations in the district, as well as of 
the rural police, who were paid by the landholders. Tlie stations 
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were at first selected almost at random, but in 1844 a complete 
reallocation of the police was effected and the number of circles 
was made to correspond as far as possible with the revenue sub- 
divisions. The greatest change, however, occurred after the 
Mutiny, when the police became a provincial force, embodied 
under Act V of 1861, the number of circles was greatly increased 
and many small outposts were established. In the district as 
now constituted there were 20 stations of different classes, 
together with eight outposts in the city and cantonment and 
six in the rural tracts. Various modifications of this scheme 
were made from time to time, the chief being the conversion of 
two of the city outposts into regular stations and the abolition 
of all the rural outposts except that at Chaubari-ghat on the 
Ramganga. A further change occurred in 1907, when the 
stations at Richha and Rithaura were abolished, leaving a total 
of 20 stations and one outpost. These comprise the city 
stations of Kotwali, Qila and Baradari ; one in cantonments ; 
those at Bhojupura and Fatehganj West in the Bareilly tahsil ; 
at Faridpur, Bhuta and Fatehganj East in Faridpur ; at Aonla, 
Gaini, Sarauli and Bharaora in Aonla; at Mirganj and Shahi 
in Mirganj; at Baheri, Shishgarh and Deoranian in Baheri; 
and at Nawabganj and Hafizganj in Nawabganj. In most 
cases the stations are conveniently situated on the main roads 
and lines of railway, and the boundaries of the circles are now 
defined with strict regard to the limits of the subdivisions — a 
fact which has removed the administrative inconvenience till 
recently experienced. 

The regular police force in charge of the superintendent, 
who is assisted by a European inspector for training purposes, 
comprises 60 sub-inspectors, 88 head-constables and 826 men. 
This body includes a troop of mounted police, maintained at 
the district headquarters, the armed police, the civil police 
for station and beat duties and the municipal and cantonment 
police, who were converted into regular police in 1906.* In 
addition there is the town police, consisting of 76 men, main- 
tained in the places administered under Act XX of 1866; the 
village chaukidars, 1,932 in all, paid from local funds ; and the 
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60 road chcCuhithrs employed in patrolling the various pro- 
vincial highways. 

Criminal work in the city circles is always heavy, for 
Bareilly contains a large and turbulent Musalman population. 
Burglaries are very common and are usually the work of pro- 
fessional thieves, whose detection is a matter of great difficulty, 
owing to the presence of numerous relatives and the oaso 
with which they can escapo to Rampur and other cities of 
Eohilkhand. Outside the city much trouble is caused by the 
Mewatis of the Hafizganj, Bhojupura and Dooranian circles. 
Dacoities are always fairly numerous, especially in the 
Aonla tahsil, where the jungles afford a safe place of’ refuge. 
The vagrant and criminal tribes too, such as the Daleras and 
Bhantus, call for constant attention on the part of the police. 
The great majority of cases, however, are coucerned with potty 
thefts and burglaries, such as are common in every agricultural 
district. Tables given in the appendix show the statistics of 
crime for each year from 1898 onwards.* From tliese it will 
bo seen that boundary disputes and the resultant riots and 
affrays arc very common ; that murders occur more frequently 
than in most districts, testifying to the general turbulence of the 
population of Rohilkhaiid as compared with Oudh or the eastern 
districts ; that cattle theft is also very prevalent ; and tliat much 
improvement has been effected of late by the vigorous 
application of the preventive sections of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. 

At one time female infanticide was rife among certain 
of the Rajput clans, especially in the Faridpur and Aonla tahsils, 
whore the crime was attributed mainly to the Katehrias, Jangharas 
and Chauhans. In 1871 a large number of villages were pro- 
claimed under the Infanticide Act, and, though several of these 
were shortly afterwards relieved, 95 remained on the list. Thirty 
of these were released in the following two years and the total 
was reduced gradually till by the end of 1900 only four villages 
with a proclaimed population of 138 persons were under 
surveillance, the last of these being struck off shortly 
afterwards. For several years no suspicious deaths had 
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occurred, and it may fairly be assumed that the crime has 
vanished altogether. 

The district jail at Bareilly is situated at a short distance 
to the west of the courts and is a largo building of the first 
class, arranged on the usual plan, with separate wards for women, 
civil prisoners and persons under trial. It is in the charge of 
the civil surgeon, as is usually the case. The average daily 
number of convicts during the five years ending with 1908 was 
738, of whom 54 were females. The inmates are employed on 
various forms of labour, the principal manufactures being those 
of matting, coarse cloth and cotton carpets, while other tasks 
include oil-pressing, gardening and drawing water. The central 
prison for long-term convicts from all parts of the Bohilkhand 
division, founded about 1837, stands by the side of the J^laini Tal 
road, about two miles north of the city, close to tho Shahamat- 
ganj junction on tho metre-gauge railway. It is in tho charge 
of a resident superintendent, who is assisted by a considerable 
staff of jailors and warders. The average number of prisoners 
was 1,784 for the five years ending in 1908, aU of these being 
males. Many different industries are carried on within the jail 
walls, but the most important are tho manufacture of blankets, 
principally for use in other jails, and mionj matting. Carpets 
are also produced in some numbers and of late years successful 
experiments have been made with aloe fibre, which is occasionally 
employed for large carpets with elaborate patterns. Shortly 
after the enactment of the lieformatory Schools Act of 1876 a 
criminal reformatory for juvenile offenders from the entire 
province was started at Bareilly, close to tho central prison, in a 
building originally intended for female convicts, and placed under 
the charge of the superintendent. Here boy convicts under 18 
years of age were given an elementary education and were 
taught various handicrafts, special attention being paid to agri- 
cultural instruction. In 1899 the institution was made over to 
tho Educational department, and a separate superintendent was 
appointed ; but in 1902 the reformatory was closed, and the 
boys were removed to Chunar. The buildings remained un- 
occupied till 1907, when sanction was given to the proposal, 
made on several occasions, to utilise the buildings for a jail for 
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juvenile offenders other than habitual criminals. 'The scheme 
necessitated considerable additions to the buildings, which were 
carried out forthwith, and the jail was opened in January 
1909. 

The lunatic asylum at Bareilly contains some 350 patients 
and a large number of these are criminals. The latter are kept 
separate from the rest, in a different part of the building. The 
institution is in the charge of the civil surgeon, while super- 
vision is exercised by a committee of official visitors, who control 
all admissions and discharges. 

When the district came into the possession of the East India 
Company in 1801 the old system of treating ahhari or excise 
as one of the branches of ordinary land revenue was maintained. 
The right to produce and sell country spirit and other intoxi- 
cants was farmed to the highest bidder and annual auctions 
were held for each pargana. This farming system was main- 
tained till 1862, when the distillery system was introduced, 
distilleries being erected at Bareilly and other places, though 
those at the outlying tahsils had ])ut a brief existence. A still- 
head duty was levied on all liquor exported from the distillery 
and the shops were sold by auction, this method being for a 
time varied by that of charging a fixed license fee for each shop. 
In 1878 the modified distillery system was introduced throughout 
the present district, each tahsil being leased to a contractor, who 
manufactured his liquor as before at the Bareilly distillery ; 
but a greater change occurred in 1881, when the Baheri tahsil 
was converted into an outstill area, with the object of counter- 
acting the effects of smuggling from the neighbouring territories. 
This system was extended a year later to the whole district 
except the Bareilly and Earidpur tahsils, which were brought 
under the ordinary distillery system, the modified system being 
abandoned as unprofitable, owing to the decline of competition 
among the contractors. In 1883 Faridpur was included in the 
outstill area, but in 1885 outstills were abolished in the eastern 
half of Faridpur, beyond the Bahgul, and also in Nawabganj, 
the distillery system being reintroduced in their place. Sub- 
sequently in 1888 a further reduction- was effected and only 
Bfidieri and Miiganj, which bordered on the Tarai and the 
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Kampur stdtfej were left under tlie outstill system. No further 
change occurred till 1908, when the abolition of outstills in the 
Tarai and Rampur justified the extension of the distillery system 
to the two remaining tahsils in this district. In 1909 the contract 
system was introduced, with bonded warehouses at Bareilly and 
Ihiheri ; the spirit supplied by the contractor l)eing sold at fixed 
prices to licensed vendors, while the inspectors appointed to the 
different tahsils or groups of tahsils are responsible for super- 
vision and preventive work in their several charges. The liquor 
for this district, Budaun and Pilibhit, which form a single group, 
is obtained at j^resent from Shahjahanpur and the Bareilly 
distillery has l)een closed, the buildings being utilised as a bonded 
warehouse. 

No separate figures of the receipts from excise for the Excise 
existing district are available prior to 1879, when Pili])hit was 
severed from Bareilly. Tlie total income from country liquor 
for the whole area averaged only Rs. 31,145 for the seven years 
ending with 1877-78, and the subsequent increase, immense as 
it has been, is to be attributed rather to enhanced duties, keener 
competition and improved administration than to a greater 
consumption. For the ten years ending with 1887-88 the 
average was Rs. 72,918, of which still-head duty accounted for 
Rs. 34,492. In the following decade the figures were Rs. 1,28,446 
and Rs. 77,587 respectively ; while from 1898-99 to 1907-08 
still-head daty brought in Rs. 1,40,418, the total annual income 
being Rs, 1,90,168. Details for each year from 1891-92 onwards 
will be found in the appendix.* The consumption cannot bo 
ascertained exactly, since there are no figures for the outstill 
area; but the returns show no marked increase during recent 
years. The receipts do not include those for foreign liquors, 
especially Rosa rum, which are imported mainly for the city and 
cantonment, the average fees for the last ten years being Rs 1,650; 
nor the sum of Rs. 690 derived from licenses for the sale of the 
fermented liquors known as tai^i and sendhi, which are obtained 
from the two kinds of palm trees, especially the khajur. The 
latter yields sendhi and is very common in the Aonla 
tahsil. 


* Appendix, table XI, 
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^ The higher castes of Hindus, who do hot as a rule indulge 
in spirituous liquor, are somewhat addicted to the use of intoxi- 
cating hemp drugs in their various forms. Of these ganja is 
unknown, Irat largo quantities of charas and bhang are con- 
sumed. The right of importation and vend in former days was 
generally farmed ■ for the entire district, but from 1882-83 each 
tahsil was auctioned separately. The increase in the duty has 
led both to a marked increase in the receipts and also to a 
decline in the consumption. The average from 1878-79 to 
1887-88 was Rs. 14,331, rising to Rs. 28,21 9 in the next ton years • 
while for the decade ending with 1907-08 the annual average 
was no less than Rs. 71,107. On the other hand, in 1897-98 
and the preceding five years the consumption amounted on an 
average to 226-5 maunds of c/kitos and 75-3 maunds of bhang: 
whereas in the following decade the figures were 162'4 and 56-5 
maunds respectively. Even so the amount is relatively largo 
still, especially for a district in which the wild hemp grows in 
abundance. 

The cultivation of poppy is permitted in all parts of the 
district save on the borders of Rampur, and it is probable that a 
small proportion of the crude opium produced is illicitly reserved 
by the growers for their own consumption. This hardly affects, 
however, the sale of excise opium, which is necessarily consi- 
derable^ in a district possessing so large a Musalman population. 
Opium is sold by the Government treasurer and his agents at 
the various tahsils, who supply the licensed vendors. ° The re- 
ceipts vary from year to year, but the fluctuations are very smaU 
and the average amounts sold during the past three decades do 
not differ to the extent of more than throe sers. Erom 1878-79 
to 1887-88 the consumption averaged 35-25 maunds and tha 
receipts were Rs. 14,900 annually; for the next ten years the 
corresponding figures were 35-175 maunds and Rs. 15,356 ; and 
from 1898-99 to 1907-08 the average income was Rs. 14,880 
and the amount sold was 35-2 maunds.* 

Stamp duty was introduced soon after the cession of the 
district, but at first the proceeds seem to have served as the sole 
remuneration of the munsifs in whose courts the payments were 
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made. It was not till 1824 that those officials received a fixed 
salary and the income from stamps was credited to Government. 
Since that date various enactments have been passed dealing 
with stamps, and the income has increased very greatly of late 
years. For the five years ending with 1876-77 the average 
receipts from stamps of all kinds was Rs. 2,00,642 annually, of 
which Rs. 1,46,815 were obtained from court-fee stamps. The 
subsequent rise is illustrated by a table giveii in the appendix.* 
The average from 1892-93 to 1896-97 was Rs. 2,26,775, a marked 
increase synchronising with the commencement of settlement 
operations; while the tenancy legislation of 1901 occasioned a 
Hood of litigation, with the result that the stamp income rose to an 
average of Rs. 2,69,282 between 1903-04 and 1906-07, including 
Us. 2,02,683 or 75 per cent, of the whole from judicial stamps. 
In 1907-08 all previous records were surpassed, the total j*eceipts 
exceeding throe lakhs. 

Before the introduction of Britisli rule the only form of 
registration was that performed by the qazls and qanunqos of 
the various parganas, wliose seal and signature were held suffi- 
cient proof of the genuineness of a document. In 1803 an 
officer styled a ^^'ogister” was attached to the judgo^s court and 
registration formed part of his duties, a foe being levied on each 
document presented. In 1832 the work was made over to the 
8adr Amin, and this arrangement was maintained till 1864, when 
the judge became the registrar and the tahsildars in the several 
subdivisions were appointed sub-registrars. The last alteration 
was the substitution of departmental sub -registrars at the 
tahsils; though at Mirganj the tahsildar continued to perform 
these duties till the office was abolished in 1898. The judge of 
Bareilly is registrar for Pilibhit as well as for this district, and 
the latter contains six registration offices, including, in addition 
to that of the district registrar, those at Bareilly, Aonla, Faridpur, 
Nawabganj and Baheri, The average receipts for the five years 
ending with 1907 were Rs. 14,082 and the expenditure, mainly 
in the shape of commission, Rs. 6,184 annually. 

Various forms of income-tax have been imposed since the 
introduction of Act XXXII of 1860. It was first collected on 
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all incomes exceeding Rs. 200, from whatever source derived. 
Under Act XVI of 1861 the minimum income was raised to 
Rs. 600 and the rates were reduced; but this measure was 
abolished in 1865, after which came a license-tax on trades and 
professions in 1867, followed a year later by a certificate-tax on 
incomes of Rs. 500 and upwards. A regular income-tax was 
introduced in 1869 and was renewed in 1870, when all profits 
of more than Rs. 500 were taxed at the rate of six pies in the 
rupee. The tax was withdrawn in 1872, and it was not till 1877 
that another license-tax was levied. An important change occurred 
when Act II of 1886 was promulgated, and this was modified 
by the exemption in 1903 of incomes under Rs. 1,000. Tables 
given in the appendix show the amounts realised from income-tax 
in each year from 1890-91 onwards, both in the district as a 
whole and also in the city of Bareilly and the six tahsils.* The 
principal assessees are money-lenders, sugar-refiners, dealers in 
grain, timber, and cloth and legal practitioners. About half the 
sum collected is paid in the city ; while of the various tahsils 
Aonla and Faridpur come first and Mirganj stands at the 
bottom of the list.* The concessions granted in 1903 have made 
little difference to the total receipts, owing largcdy to the in- 
creasing payments by the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway 
Company, the average from 1903-04 to 1907-08 being 73,211 
annually as compared with Rs. 75,133 in the preceding five 
{ITears. The relief to those assessed at the lower rate amounted 
to nearly Rs. 7,000, the averages for the two periods being 
Rs. 14,172 and Rs. 20,854 respectively for those with incomes 
under Rs. 2,000 per annum. The average payment during the 
^en years by persons assessed at five pies on the rupee was 
Rs. 34,248, giving an average income of Rs. 4,255 per assessee. 

In the early days the public service of the post-office was 
limited to the mail lines from Fatehgarh to Bareilly and Morod- 
abad and from Bareilly to Budaun and Agra. There was no 
internal post, official correspondence being transmitted through 
the agency of the police. At the time of the first regular settle- 
ment a great innovation was introduced in the form of a district 
post, maintained by a small cess levied on the landholders, from 
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the proceeds of which a service of mail-runners was established 
between Bareilly and the outlying police stations. It was not, 
however, till 1846 or thereabouts that this post was thrown open 
to the public and a fee of two picc was levied on each packet. 

The system was as yet very imperfect, since no provision was 
made for communication between districts save by means of the 
trunk lines, and a letter from Aonla to Bisauli, for example, 
had to go all the way to Bareilly and thence to Budaun, 
whence it was forwarded to its destination, instead of taking 
the direct route of some 16 miles. In 1866 the operations of 
the imperial post were greatly extended, many of the local 
lines being taken over ; but the process was continued gradually 
and it was not till 1906 that the last of the district offices 
disappeared. In 1878 there were only 12 imperial as com- 
pared with 17 district offices ; while in 1908 the offices were all 
imperial and the number had increased to 36. A list of those 
given in the appendix shows that in addition to the head office in 
the Bareilly cantonment there are five sub-offices at Bareilly 
and five in the district at the various tahsil headquarters, as 
well as 25 dependent branch offices. The collection and distri- 
bution of the mails is rendered easy by the fact that each of the 
rural sub -offices is close to a railway station, so that the staff of 
runners is relatively small. The work of the post-office has 
grown enormously of late years, not only as regards the mails, 
but also in the matter of subsidiary operations, such as the trans- 
mission of money, whether for private purposes or for the pay- 
ment of revenue and rent, and the post-office savings bank. 

Bareilly has a central Government telegraph office, besides Telegraph, 
one in the cantonment post-office and another at the city post- 
office. The only other combined post and telegraph office in the 
district is at Aonla. There arc, however, railway offices at both 
the Bareilly stations and at Basharatganj , Bhitaura, Nagaria 
Sadat, Aonla, Easuiya, Pitambarpur, Fatehganj East, Shahamat- 
ganj, Bhojupura, Bahcri and Nawabganj. 

The only municipality in the district is that of Bareilly Munioi- 
itself. In early days the affairs of the city were managed by 
an official committee known as the local agency, which provided 
for watch and ward, sanitation and the like, raising the necessary 
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funds from a house-tax, the assessment and imposition of which 
under Regulation XVI of 1814 led to a serious disturbance of 
the peace. When the outbreak Avas quelled, the tax was enforced 
and continued to be collected, either under the old Regulation or 
in a somewhat modified form under Act XX of 1856, till the 
constitution of the municipality in 1864. The first municipal 
committee was an appointed body and it >v"as not till after the 
legislation of 1868 that the elective principle was introduced. 
The board, as at present constituted under United Provinces 
Act I of 1900, consists of eighteen elected and six appointed 
members, exclusive of the district magistrate, who sits as chairman 
by virtue of his office. The work of the board is divided among 
several sul)-committeC3 and there is a paid secretary. Tlie in- 
come is at present derived chiefly from an octroi tax on imports. 
This is supplemented by a tax on houses and lands in the civil 
station, first imposed in 1870, and by taxes on sugar-refiners 
and tobacco growers, the former dating from 1889 and the latter 
from 1894. Considerable sums are also derived from the rent 
of nazibl lands under municipal control, the sale of manure, 
licenses for public vehicles, the proceeds of the municipal cattle* 
pounds, the profits of the municipal lime factory, the fees paid 
at the slaughter-houses and the rents of the largo municipal moat 
market. The last was built in 1904, a loan of Rs. 40,000 being 
raised for the purpose, while subsequently several small markets 
for the sale of beef have been erected in tlie suburbs. Other 
items of income include the fees derived from educational institu- 
tions and the Government grant for the same purpose. Those 
are unusually large, for the Bareilly municipality has always paid 
much attention to its schools, which include the Inglis Memorial 
high school, a middle school and many others. The expenditure 
on education is higher than in any other municipality of the 
United Provinces, not oven excepting Lucknow. For the details 
of receipts and disbursements under the main heads reference 
may be made to a table in the appendix, which gives the figures 
for each year since 1890-91 onwards,"' 

The provisions of Act XX of 1856 have been applied to several 
of the smaller towns in the district, and in each case a house- tax 
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i8 levied on the well-to-do residents, being assessed under the 
superintendence of the magistrate by a 'pimchayat representing 
the townspeople. The income and expenditure in each ease will 
be found in the several articles on the places concerned. The 
Act was extended to Aonla in 1859 or thereabouts, l)ut in 1908 
that town was converted into a notified area and its affairs are 
now managed by a small committee under the prosiden(3y of the 
tahsildar, the income l)emg derived from a tax according to 
circumstance and property. Nawal)ganj, Faridpur and Sarauli 
Piyas wore also brought under the Act at an early date, while in 
1865 Fatehganj East and Shahi were added to the list and the 
measure was extended in 1873 to Sonthal, Shishgarh, Shoopuri, 
Baraur, Shorgarh and Basharatganj. Lastly Biohha was made 
an Act XX town in 1894 ; but before that date the measure had 
been withdrawn from Basharatganj in 1880 and also from 
Shorgarh, while Baraur was similarly treated in 1903. This 
leaves a total of nine towns, comprising Nawabganj, 8hahi, 
Harauli Piyas, Sonthal, Sheopuri, Shishgarh, Faridpur, Fatehganj 
East and Richha. Section 34 of Act V of 1801 has been applied 
to Bareilly and tlio five otlior tahsil headquarters, while in 1906 
the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, were extended 
to twenty-two places in tlic district, ineliiding every Act XX 
town and the villages of Baheri, Mirganj, Dimka, Thiria Mohan- 
pur, Shergarh, Sindhauli, Khateli, Gaiiii, Ramiiagar, Basharat- 
ganj, Gurgaon and Manauna. 

From the date of their first imposition the cesses levied for 
specific objects were administered by separate committees ; but 
when they were amalgamated in 1871 a single district committee 
was formed to deal with education, roads and ferries, tlie district 
post and the like. This body was in 1884 converted into the 
district board and the elective principle was introduced. In 
1906 the old tahsil or local boards were abolished and the 
district board was reconstituted with extended powers. It con- 
sists of 24 members, of whom 18 are elected, one being returned 
annually from each tahsil for a period of three years. Tho in- 
come and expenditure of the board under the main heads for each 
year from 1890-91 onwards are shown in the appendix.* The 
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principal duties of the board comprise the administration of local 
communications, the educational, medical and veterinary arrange- 
ments of the district and the management of the cattle-pounds. 

The history of education begins with the establishment of 
the Bareilly school in 1837. This was a Government institu- 
tion, in which the pupils paid no fees till 1848. It proved very 
successful from its start and in 1850 was raised to the status, of 
a Government college. The buildings were badly damaged dur- 
ing the Mutiny and the college was reopened in 1858 ; prior to 
which date it had been used as the headquarters of the 42nd Royal 
Highlanders, while even after the reorganisation of the school a 
portion of the premises was occupied for a time as the judge^s 
court. In 1862 the college was affiliated to the Calcutta uni- 
versity, but in 1876 it was abolished owing to the heavy cost of 
maintenance and the facilities afforded to students for attending 
other colleges by the extension of railways. Soon afterwards, 
however, efforts were made to resuscitate the college, a com- 
mittee was formed and the collection of subscriptions resulted in 
the realisation of Rs. 80,000 by 1883. Grants in aid were 
obtained from Government and the municipality, so that in a 
short time the institution was reopened in the form of college 
classes attached to the district high school. Its existence was 
again threatened in 1002, but a fresh endowment raised by sub- 
scription and supplemented by liberal grants from Government 
enabled the college to bo founded afresh as an independent institu- 
tion, and the now buildings erected on a plot of land presented by 
H, H. the Nawab of Rampur were formally opened by Sir elames 
Digges La Touche in July 1906. There is a residential house for 
students built by Government, and the general control of the 
college is vested in a board, of which the commissioner of Rohil- 
khand is president, while the executive management is in the hands 
of a committee elected from the board of control. The college was 
affiliated in arts to the Allahabad university in 1888 and in law 
a year later. Apart from the college there was no sort of 
Government school in the district till 1849. An investigation 
made two years earlier showed that there was a large number of 
indigenous schools, in which nothing practically useful was 
taught, while the teachers were generally ignorant and incapable. 
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Most of the schools were of an ephemeral type, though one 
Sanskrit pathshala had been in existence from before the cession, 
the funds being derived from a revenue- free grant which lapsed in 
1843, after which date the school had depended solely on 
private subscriptions. Bareilly was one of the eight experimental 
districts into which a uniform system for the supervision and 
extension of indigenous schools was introduced in 1840. The 
district was divided into four circles of inspoctioii and village 
schools were established ; while at the same time schools of a 
superior grade were opened at the six tahsil headquarters in 1850, 
save at Bareilly, where the tahsili school was not started till 1854. 
The Mutiny arrested the progress of education for a long time. 
The tahsili schools, it is true, were started afresh in 1858, but 
rather more than ten years elapsed before tlie halqabandl system 
of village schools was again establislicd in the Faridpur tahsil. 
Bareilly and Mirganj followed in 1870 and a year later these 
schools were to bo found throughout the district. In the mean- 
time much had been done in other directions. A middle school, 
which afterwards became the district high school, was established 
in the college precincts as a preparatory institution, and this 
remained and exiianded after the abolition of the college in 1870. 
The Inglis Memorial Anglo-vernacular schools originated in Babu 
Kali Charan^s Anglo-vernacular school started in Inglisganj in 
1864; while in the same year municipal schools were opened at 
Bareilly and a start was made with female education on a 
modest scale. Of late years groat strides have been made and 
the number of institutions, as well as the attendance, has in- 
creased rapidly. In 1896 the district board initiated the practice 
of giving grants -in-aid to the more efficient indigenous schools 
and the experiment has proved most successful. In the appendix 
will be found a statement showing the progress of education 
since 1896-97, as well as a list of all the schools in the district in 
1908.* The latter does not include the unaided indigenous schools. 
These are still numerous, but are generally of the slightest 
importance. Sanskrit schools have practically disappeared, but 
there are many so-called schools for giving instruction in the 
Quran attached to various mosques ; though the bulk of the 
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unaided schools exist merely for the purpose of rudimentary 
education in Hindi and Urdu. The list shows tliat in addition 
to the high school there are many educational institutions in the 
city, the most important of which are managed either by the 
municipality or else by the American Mission, which has com 
stantly extended its operations during the past forty years. In 
the district there arc middle vernacular schools at Aonla, Farid- 
pur, Ballia, Gairii, Shahi, Baheri and Nawabganj ; while tlie 
district board also maintains 58 upper and 35 lower primary 
schools, 18 girls’ primary schools, of which eight are in the city, 
and gives grants-in-aid to 73 rural schools. One of the last 
description is a middle vernacular school located at Ohatia in 
the south of pargana Richha. 

Some idea as to the progress of education may bo gained from 
a comparison of the statistics of literacy compiled at each successive 
census since 1872. In that year the returns showed that 21,879 
males and only 9 females could read and write, the forme rcompris- 
ing 4*03 per cent, of the total male populat ion. These figures are 
open to doubt, especially in the case of females, for in 1881 the 
proportion of literate males was only 3*5, while that of females 
was *11 per cent. The subsequent improvement has been very 
marked, since in 1891 the figures had risen to 3*9 and T7, while 
at the last census they were 4*65 and *58 per cent, respectively, 
few districts showing better results, especially in the matter of 
female education. Literacy is much more general among 
Musalraans than among Hindus, for the reason that the former 
reside principally in the towns. While only 3*95 per cent, of 
Hindu males and *25 per cent, of females are literate, the 
corresponding figures for Musalmans arc 4*88 and *62 per cent. 
There is, however, an immense difference in this respect between 
the various sections of Hindu society ; as is illustrated by the 
fact that, whereas over 62 per cent, of Kayasth males can read 
and write, not five Kachhis or Chamars in a thousand can boast 
the same accomplishments. Owing to Musalman influence the 
Persian script is more generally used than the Nagri. The 
former was known to 44*5 per cent, of the literate population 
and the latter to 34, while 8-3 per cent, were acquainted with 
both ; the remainder including persons literate in other languages, 
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particularly English, tho knowledge of whicli has spread very 
rapidly during r«cent years. 

The district board has the management of all tho public 

” . ^ saries, 

dispensaries in the district, while the medical supervision is 

entrusted to the civil surgeon. The establishment of dispensaries 
in Bareilly is interesting, owing both to the early date at whicli 
they were founded and also to the fact that they were held up as 
examples for imitation by other districts. It appears tliat during 
the days of Oudh rule a grant of Rs. 1,000 per annum, the rough 
equivalent of a cess of eight annas on each village in thi! district, 

^vas made to a hakim for tho purpose of affording medical aid 
ti) the indigent sick of Bareilly. This grant was renewed from 
time to time in favour of tho haJcmi^a heirs and was maintained 
by the British (Jovernment till 1815, when one of tlio two 
incumbents died and the other was given one-third ol tho amount 
as a life pension, the balance being placed at tho disposal of the 
h'cal agents, to bo appropriated to the purposes of the original 
grant. Nothing was done with the money, however, till 1822, when 
a ooiisiderable sum which liad accumulated was devoted by 
Mr. Glyn to the establishment of a dispensary, a further grant of 
Rs. 8,800 having been made in the preceding year, from the sale 
proceeds of an escheated house. In 1838 tho remainder of tho 
original pension was made over to the local agents, with arrears 
from 1834, the date of the last recipionRs death. In 1842 Mr. 

Clarke built the present scuh dispensary, to which were subse- 
quently added fever and lock hospitals, as well as a female 
medical school supported from funds bestowed by Babu Ganga 
Prasad and a Government subvention. In 1855 Lala llurga 
Prasad founded a branch dispensary in the Qila quarter, and 
Pitam Rai established that in the old city, but the former 
is no longer in existence. Prior to this date a brancdi had been 
opened at Baheri in 1840 by Mr. Clarke, in a neat two-storeyed 
brick building which is still utilised for the samepurposc. That at 
Aonla was opened in 1855, when Hakim Haadat Ali Khan 
endowed the institution with half the villages of Bhimlaur in 
pargana Aonla and Udaibhanpur in Sarauli 8outh. Subsequent 
additions comprise the Faridpur dispensary in 1894, that at 
Nawabganj in 1899 and that at Richha in 1902, all of which 
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have done much valuable work. There is still room for more 
dispensaries, notably at Mirganj or some other place in the 
sametahsil. The usefulness of the district board institutions 
may be estimated from the fact that during the five years ending 
in 1908 the average number of patients treated was 102,000 
annually. The cost is met from local and municipal funds, from 
private subscriptions and, in the case of the Bareilly, Nawabganj 
and Faridpiir dispensaries, from the interest on invested capital. 
In addition to the above institutions there is the usual police 
hospital at Bareilly, canal dispensaries at Nawabganj and Richha 
and two railway dispensaries belonging to the different lines at 
Bareilly. Hospitals for women include the Mission dispensary, 
which was opened in 1870 and receives a grant-in-aid from local 
funds, and the Dufiferin hospital, established in 1889, which is 
managed by a local committee and is similarly subventioned. 
Both do most useful work, the average number of in and out- 
patients treated in the five years mentioned above being 12,900 
and 9,076 respectively. 

The district board derives a considerable income from cattle- 
pounds, which have been under its control since 1890, these 
institutions prior to that date having been managed by the 
magistrate. Since the transfer the number of pounds has been 
increased and there are now 30 in all, exclusive of the canton- 
ment and municipal pounds at Bareilly itself. They are located 
in the proximity of all the police stations except Hafizganj, and 
also at Budhauli, Raipur and Padhera in the Faridpur tahsil, at 
Ramnagar in Aonla, at Richha, Shergarh, Pachpera, Kundra and 
Tanda Changa in Baheri, at Senthal, Baraur, Adhkata and 
Harharpur in Nawabganj and at Rithaura and Kiara in pargana 
Karor. The average net receipts on account of pounds for the 
ten years ending with 1907-08 were Rs. 4,886 annually.* 
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CHAPTER V. 


History. 

The ancient history of the district centres round the vener- 
able fortress of Ahichhatra, near the village of Ramnagar in the 
Aonla tahsil. This place was the capital of the kingdom of 
Northern Panchala, mentioned in the Mifhibharata. From it 
Drupada, the king, was ejected by Drona, the tutor of the 
Pandava brethren, who kept the country for himself. The place 
is sometimes called Adikot, in allusion, it is said, to the Ahir Adi, 
wlio was a contemporary of Drona, and Ptolemy calls it Adisadra. 
The village of Lilaur in the same tahsil is mentioned in the 
Mahahharata and Gurgaon is traditionally assigned to Drona, 
in honour of his office of guru to thePandavas. Asoka Maurya 
is said to have built one of tlie great stupas at Ahichhatra, and 
not long after his death the place appears to have been the capital 
of an independent dynasty. Many of their coins have been 
found and these give the names of Agni Mitra, Surya Mitra, 
Bhanu Mitra, Bhumi Mitra, Vishnu Mitra, Bhadra Ghosha, 
Dhruva Mitra, Jaya Mitra, Indra Mitra, Phalguni Mitra and 
Bahasata or Brihaspati Mitra. The order in which they came 
is unknown, but they probably ruled from 200 B.C. to 100 A.D. 
They have been supposed to be connected with the Sungas, but 
this is hardly probable.* Coins of the same kind have been 
found at Kosam in the Allahabad district in Basti and Eastern 
Oudh. Their creed was almost certainly brahminical, though the 
astronomical or astrological character of the names is very 
noticeable. It is true that one of the Sungas was called Agni 
Mitra, but it is also the case that there was a Bhumi Mitra of 
the succeeding Kanwa dynasty, and it may be that a branch of 
one of these ruling houses set itself up in Ahichhatra till the days 
of the Kushans and other invaders from tho west. 

At a later date there was a Buddhist king in Ahichhatra, 
whose coins bear the name Achyuta and are found there in 
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considerable numbers. This man is twice mentioned in the 
Allahal)ad inscription of Samudra Gupta as having been con- 
quered by that monarch.* This event liappened in 330 A.D. 
and from that, date the place l)ecame one of the chief scats of 
the Gupta empire and a mint city. Ahichhatra is presumably 
a Buddhist name, and probably the old Hindu form was Adik- 
shetra. The large number of Buddhist coins of every type found 
there prove that the town was long a stronghold of Buddhism, 
but when Iliiien Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, visited Ahichhatra 
.in 635, he found nine Bralimanical temples and 300 Jogis in the 
city, side by side with ten Buddhist monasteries and 1,000 
monks. 

At a later date Ahichhatra was included in the kingdom 
of Ilarslia Vardiiana of Kanauj and then passed int > the bands 
of the Parihars. Al)out the eleventh century it was held l)y the 
Rashtrakuta or Rathor princes of Budaun, but notliing is 
known of its ultimate decay. It is practically certain that in 
Hiuen Tsang’s day and for centuries after most of the district 
was covered with forest in which small clearings were made by 
the Ahirs, Gobris, Gujars and other pastoral clans. The Aliirs 
arc said to have built Gwala Prasiddh, the ancient l)ut hitherto 
unexplored city which once stretched for seven miles along 
the Nakatia, from Simra Rampura in pargana Karor to the 
mouth of the river at Khalpur in pargana Paridpur, as well as 
Pachomi or Panclibhumi on the Bahgul in pargana Faridpur, 
a small village containing a number of old mounds which might 
well repay examination ; but our knowledge of the history of 
this tract rests solely on tradition. The discovery of a bas-relief 
of two lions, dated in 1004 A.D., shows that Ahichhatra was 
inhabited at that date, and it was probably about this time that 
the Katehriyas began to establish themselves in the district, 
subduing the aboriginal tribes and building strongholds at Kabai 
and elsewhere. The process was extended over a long period, 
for the Ahirs, Bhils, Bhuiuhars and others had l)een in undisturbed 
possession of the forest tracts for several centuries, and their 
domination had obliterated all traces of the earlier civilisation 
exemplified by the buried cities of the Tarai. Connected with 

* J. R. A. B., 1897, pp. 420, 8G2 ; J. A. S. B., 1880, p. 87 ; 1897, p. 802. 
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this temporary supremacy of the lower castes is the mythical 
Raja Vena or Ben, svhose name occurs in most of the legends 
of the siil)montane tract fiiora the Ganges to the Gandak. His 
wife, Sundari or Kctapi, is tlie reputed builder of the Rani Tal 
at Kabar, and many half-forgotten strongholds arc regarded as his 
handiwork. Anotlicr well known name is that of JMayuradhvaja 
or Mordhaj, who, according to the legend was a flaina, and it is 
almost certain that, at one time tlie Jain religion ilourished in 
this part of the country. 

Katohr, the old name of Rohilkhand, remained under the 
undisturbed sway of the Hindu clucftains long after the capture 
of Biidaun by Qutb-ud-din Aibak in I IDO. That fortress was the 
seat of Shains-ud-din Altamsh till liis accession to the throne 
of Dchli in 1210, l)iit there is nothing on record to show how 
far that capable and energetic ruler brought the country into 
subjection. Possildy the local chieftains within reach of Biidaun 
paid tribute to the Musalmans when tliat tril)ute was exacted by 
a sliow of force, but it is (Certain that the bulk of the Bareilly 
district was an unlaiown and an unconqiiered land. The first 
serious attempt to penetrate the interior seems to have l)ocn 
made by Nasir-ud-din INfahmud in 1253, when that monarch 
crossed the Ganges at Hardwar and marched to the ])anks of the 
Ramganga, thence turning southwards to Budaun.* This expedi- 
tion, however, does not seem to have affected the Bareilly district, 
which appears to have remained untouched till a Rajput rebellion 
broke out in 1206, shortly after the accession of Ghias-ud-din 
13all)an.t This spread tliroiighout the governments of Budaun 
and Amroha and was repressed with the greatest severity, though 
here again the account seems to indicate that operations wore 
mainly confined to the tracts bordering on the Ganges. In 1280, 
however, the Sultan marched through the district on his return 
from Bengal, reaching Budaun by way of Dalpat, which probably 
refers to Pilibliit, and the same route was afterwards adopted 
by Muiz-ud-din Kaiqubad, Balban’s grandson and successor. 
Another expedition into Katohr was that made in 1290 by 
Jalal-iid-din Fir.^z, who overthrew the Rajputs at Kabar and 
pursued them with great slaughter to the forests of the Tarai. 
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Kabar was soon recovered by the Hindus, though it was recap- 
tured and held for a time by the forces of Ala-ud-din Khilji in 
1313 ; but thereafter nothing more is heard of this part of the 
country for a long period, during which the Katehriyas were 
constantly growing in power. 

The influence to which this clan had attained is amply 
illustrated by the frequent references to them and their leaders 
on the part of the Musalman historians. In 1379 Kharag Singh, 
the head of the Katehriyas, treacherously murdered Saiyid 
Muhammad, governor of Budaun, and Ala-ud-din, his brother.* 
In revenge for this deed Firoz Shah made an expedition into 
Katehr and after destroying Aonla, which was apparently 
Kharag Singh’s capital, laid the whole country waste. The 
chieftain fled into Kumaun, whither Firoz pursued him; but 
becoming entangled in the forest and overtaken by the rains 
he retired to Budaun, after giving orders to Malik Baud of 
Sambhal to ravage the whole country every year. Ho himself 
took part in the same enterprise till 1385 and converted all 
the land between Aonla and Budaun into a vast hunting pre- 
serve, after the manner of the Now Forest. It is certain that 
these punitive measures were carried out with the greatest 
severity and that thousands perished or were carried off as 
slaves. The western half of the district was left altogether 
untilled for years and the Katehriyas appear to have retreated 
eastwards, at any rate for a time. All accounts agree in stating 
that Firoz built a great fortress near Aonla which was jocularly 
called Akhirinpur or ‘Hhe world’s end.” The name is given 
variously as Bisauli*and Bcoli, the latter being a village not far 
from Budaun, A possible conjecture is that the Sultan utilised 
the old fortified city of Eamnagar, for coins of his reign and of 
his predecessors have been found there in considerable quan- 
tities, but none of later date have been discovered with the 
exception of a few whose presence may doubtless be assigned to 
the temporary occupation of thefort by theEohillas. Neverthe- 
hss the Katehriays were not yet crashed. Kharag Singh seems to 
have taken advantage of the confusion caused by Timur’s 
invasion in 1399 to recover his lost possessions and subsequently 
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he ejected the Ahira and others from the country between the 
Ramganga and the Deoha in the Shahjahanpur district. He 
even reoceupied Aonla and built a few villages such as Atar- 
chondi, which is still held by his descendants. The Katehriyas did 
not, however, openly resist the Sultans of Dehli, for in 1411 and 
the following year Mahmud Shah visited Katehr ;to hunt; while 
in 1413 Rai Har Singh, the brother and successor [of Kharag 
Singh, made his submission to Daiilat Khan Lodi.* Biit^the next 
year, when Khizr Khan obtained the throno, we find Har Singh 
in rebellion, povssibly because Khizr Khan had boon the agent 
of Firoz in the punishment of the country. The insurrection 
was rapidly quelled by Taj-ul-mulk, who drove Har Singh from 
Aonla to the hills and there surrounded him, compelling him 
to surrender and pay tribute. For a while he remained quiet, 
but in 1418 he again rose in revolt and again Taj-uLmiilk was 
despatched on a similar errand. This time Har Singh laid waste 
the country as ho retired, but the Musalmans pursued him into 
the Aonla jungles and cut off his retreat. Being forced to give 
battle, Har Singh was defeated and fled beyond the Ramganga 
to the hills, with 20,000 horse in hot pursuit; but he managed 
to make good his escape and the victorious army was compelled 
to withdraw! . Taj-ul-mulk once more visited Katehr in [1420 
and on this occasion Har Singh, ^Hhe possessor of that country,” 
acknowledged his authority; while in 1424 he 'submitted to 
Mubarak Shrh, but was detained for a few days as he had not 
l)aid tribute for the last three years. The royal army then 
marched northwards through the district to the hills, punishing 
the recusant zamindars, who were presumably Har Singh^s 
subjects. From that time forward we hear nothing more of the 
Katehriya chieftain, who must then have been an old man, and 
for a considerable period the land was left in peace. The 
Katehriyas seem to have declined in power and independence, and 
though isolated outbreaks occurred from time to time, these were 
mere attempts to avoid the payment of revenue rather than 
combined efforts to throw off the Musalman yoke. 

When in 1526 Babar established a new dynasty by his Bher 
victory at Panipat, all the country east of the Ganges was in the 
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hands of the Afghan nobles, who chose as their ruler Bihar 
Khan Lohani and set him up in Jaunpur under the title of 
Muhammad Shah. The wars and disturbances which then ensued 
in Hindustan do not appear to have affected this district, but pro- 
bably enabled the Rajputs to recover their lost power. On 
the defeat and expulsion of Hiimayun by Sher Shah in 1540 tlio 
country was governed by Nasir Khan of Sambhal, but his 
tyranny and incapacity caused him to be replaced by Isa Khan 
Kalkapuri.* At that time the leader of the Katchriyas seems to 
have been the Raja of Lakhnaur, now in the Rampur state, by name 
Mitra Sen, who had given shelter to Bairan Beg in his flight from 
Kanauj. The Raja under pressure delivered up his guest, who 
was taken to Sher Shah by Isa Khan; but he soon managed to 
escape to Gujarat and thence rejoined lluraayun. It was Isa 
Kha7i who brought tho Rajputs of the district into subjection, 
destroying many of tlioir forts and jungh s; but on one occasion 
Sher Shah himself came hither and captured tlie stronghold of 
Kabar, which he renamed Shergarh. TJie Khawas Tal to the 
south of tho fort is probably named after Khawas Khan Masnad 
Ali, the favourite general of Sher Shah ; while tho muhalla of 
Islampur was so called from Islam Shah, the son and successor 
of that monarch. When Islam Shah ascended tlie throne, 
Khawas Khan rebelled, being in fear of his life, and after 
sustaining a defeat by the imperial forces he. retired to these 
parts, for several years ravaging this district till his assassina- 
tion by his old client, Taj Khan Kirani of Sambhal.f In 1552 
Islam Shah appointed Raja Mitra Sen to tho government of Sam- 
bhal, but his tenure of office seems to have lasted only till the 
death of the Sultan. 

The confusion which ensued on the dcatli of Islam Shah was 
terminated only by the return of the Mughals in 1566. A year 
later Humayun died and was succeeded by his youthful son Akbar, 
who soon afterwards deputed .41i Quli Khan, Khan Zaman, then 
in charge of Sambhal, to subdue the Afghan chieftains of 
Hindustan. This task w^as rapidly fulfilled, and from that time 
forward the district remained in almost undisturbed peace. It 
was about this time that the town of Bareilly came into existence, 
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The popular tradition is to the eifect that in 1500 or thereabouts 
oTio Jagat Singh Katehria founded a village called Jagatpur, 
the name still given to a muhctUa in the old city, and that in 1537 
his sons, Bans Deo and Barel Deo, built a town called Bans 
Bareli. This story is almost undoubtedly mythical. Bareli is 
a not uncommon name, and has been derived with some plausi- 
bility from tlie Bhars, while the prefix Bans may well have been 
added for distinction, being peculiarly appropriate on account 
of the number of bamboos in the vicinity. Another version 
states that Jagat Singh was a Barhela Rajput and had two sons, 
Bas Deo and Nag Deo, of whom the former built a fort called 
Bas Bareli in 1550, while the latter founded part of the now 
city. Tliore are other variants, l)iit all agree that one Bas Deo 
ei\:ctod ill the old (dty a masonry fort of which the remains 
are still traceable and the name is preserved in the Kot muhalla. 
It is said that just before Humayuids death the Katehriyas rose 
in revolt and that the rebellion was crushed by Ak bar's general, 
Almas All Khan, who captured Bareilly and slew Bas Deo. 
Thereafter it formed part of the Budaun government, but it 
appears to have subsequently constituted a separate subdivision, 
for the historian Badaoni states that in 1568 it was conferred, 
together with Sambhal, on Husain Quli Khan, Khan Jahan. In 
1571 Bareilly appears to liave been included in the government 
of Kant-o-Gola, then bestowed on a remarkalde though eccentric 
nobleman rained Husain Khan Tukriy a.* Two years later the 
country was disturbed by the rebellion of the Mirzas, headed liy 
Ibrahim Husain, who after retreating from Gujarat returned to 
his old j((gir in the Moradabad district and ravaged the country, 
attacking Amroha and penetrating eastwards as far as Lakhiiaur 
or Shahabad in the Rampur state. The governor of Sambhal 
and the other nobles of that district were helpless, but Husain 
Khan, then engaged in fighting the Rajputs of Etah, hastened 
to Bareilly and thence mad(^ an extraordinary forced march to 
Sambhal in a single day. Ibrahim Husain retreated to Amroha, 
but was followed by the energetic Tukriya and driven across the 
Ganges, ultimately to meet his fate in the Punjab. In 1577 
Sambhal and Bareilly were given to Hakim Ain-ul-Mulk of 
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Shiraz, who fortified Bareilly and in 1681 built the Mirzai or 
Padishahi mosque in the Mirzai muhalla of the old city, A year 
later he defended the town against Arab Bahadur, the fugitive 
leader of the military revolt in Bengal, and drove him to the 
hills, whence he continued to raid the submontane tract till his 
death in 1687 near Sherkot in Bijnor. Ain-ul-Mulk is said to 
have been succeeded by Bahramand Khan, but no other reference 
to Bareilly occurs during Akbar’s reign beyond the information 
given in the Ain-i-AJcbarL 

From this work we learn that the district belonged to the 
8uba or province of Dehli and was divided between the sarkars 
or governments of Sambhal and Budaun. It comprised four 
mahals or parganas of the former and five of the latter sarhar, 
while probably part of a sixth, Balai, lay in the modern pargana 
of Kichha. It is impossible to define the boundaries of the mahals 
of Akbar’s day, but the old subdivisions can be identified with- 
out difficulty. Of the Sambhal parganas three still exist. Balai 
was then held by Gaurs, a name which seems to have been applied 
to the Katehriyas : it had 80,417 bighas under cultivation and was 
assessed at 900,496 dams, the local contingent being 20 horse 
and 200 foot. Kabar, the zamindars of which are styled 
Chauhans, furnished 60 horse and 400 foot, the area under tillage 
being 83,232 bighas and the revenue 566,639 dams, Sirsawa 
was held by people called Kanrawas, again in all probability a 
corruption of Katehriyas, had a cultivated area of 37,602 bighas 
and a revenue of 308,066 dams, the levy being 16 horse and 400 
foot. The fourth was Hatmana, a mahal which included por- 
tions of the modern Chaumahla and Ricliha ; it had only 5,707 
bighas under cultivation and was assessed at 260,000 dams, while 
the zamindarSf described as Kodars, supplied 60 cavalry and 
400 infantry. Of the Budaun mahals the largest was Bareilly, 
which included not only all Karor, Kawabganj and Faridpur in 
this district, but also Bisalpur and a considerable area now in 
Shahjahanpur. It was held by Rajputs of various clans, who 
provided 1,000 horse and 10,000 foot, and paid 12,607,434 dams 
on a cultivated area of 661,227 bighas, Aonla was a small 
mahal f having but 14,701 Uglaas of cultivation and a demand 
of 690,620 clams, and was held by Rajputs, who furnished 60 
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horse and foot. Ajaon was a Chauhan mahal with an area of 
82,468 higlias, a revenue of 1,362,867 dcims and a remarkably 
large contingent of 500 horse and 3,000 foot, Sanelia lay partly 
in this and partly in the Budaun district. This too was a Rajput 
pargana, and had an area of 29,753 highas under tillage, assessed 
at 1,316,712 damSf the contingent being 50 horse and 500 foot. 

Lastly Barsir, the modern Sarauli, named after a village about 
six miles south of Sarauli, was a Kayasth mahal which furnished 
50 horse and 500 foot and paid 2,147,824 dams on 196,700 highas 
of cultivation. 

From these figures it is clear that the southern half of the Tho 
district was thickly populated and well cultivated, but that the 
north was still in a very backward state. The total area under 
tillage was 713,567 acres, but this cannot be compared with the 
present amount since the total area at that time was vastly 
greater than at present. The revenue demand was Rs. 5,01,239, 
which gave a very heavy incidence, the rupee being worth at 
least four times as much as its modern value. 

The history of Bareilly during the reigns of Akbar^s im- Governors 
mediate successors is very meagre. The place was still part of Bareilly, 
the Budaun government, but the only names mentioned arc those 
of Nawab Farid Khan, who is said to have founded Faridpur in 
the days of Jahangir ; Sultan Ali Khan, appointed in 1627 ; 
and Ali Quli Khan, who held charge in the following year. In 
the time of Shahjahan tho seat of government was transferred from 
Budaun to Bareilly, which henceforward became a place of much 
importance. The move was perhaps induced by the growing tur- 
bulence of the Katehriyas, Jangharas and other Rajputs. The 
Katehriyas between 1625 and 1638 had encroached greatly on tho 
territories of tho Raja of Kumaun, in spite of tho punishment 
they had received in the former year at tho hands of Rustam 
Khan of Moradabad, who had put to death their leader. Raja 
Ramsukh. The earliest governors of Bareilly were Abdullah 
Khan of Malihabad in the Lucknow district and Raja Manik 
Chand, a Khattri of Dehli. In 1657 the latter was succeeded by 
his son, Baja Makrand Rai, who built the Jami Masjid at 
Bareilly, as well as the Makrandpur and Alamgiriganj muhallas, 
while he also erected the new fort, called the Qila, and is said 
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to have laid the foundations of the nqw city. The same man 
was engaged in quelling the rebellion of Badr Jahan of Pihani, 
who had annexed a large portion of the Shahjahanpur district; 
and at a later date he had to take up arms against the Katehriyas, 
who raised a revolt in Bareilly itself. Their attempt was disast- 
rous, for they suffered very severe punishment, all the descen- 
dants of Bas Deo being massacred and the rest of the clan 
expelled from the city. In the days of Aurangzeb the governments 
of Bareilly and Moradabad were for a time united, but this 
arrangement seems only to have been maintained during the rule 
of Makrand Kai. The latter came to an untimely end some 
time before 1()70. On the death of Kalyan Rai, the Janghara 
chieftain of 1^ aridpur, his nephew, who liad embraced Islam, had 
seized the property; but when Dliian Das, the rightful heir, came 
of age he murdercil the usurper in open court at Faridpur. 
Hearing of the deed the governor, in spite of an imperial order 
for his release, had the offender blown from a gun ; but a 
kinsman reported the matter to Dehli, with the result that 
Makrand Rai was arrested and deposed, his fingers being cut off 
one by one. In 1G79 Bareilly was held by one Muhammad Rafi, 
and ho in turn had to deal with the Jangharas, who had refused 
to pay revenue and were plundering the villages of all those who 
declined to join them. The governor proceeded against the 
rebels witli a large force, and after a stubborn fight at Khardiha 
near Deoria in Bisalpur defeated them and slew their leaders. 
Deoria was burnt to the ground, and then heavy punishment was 
inflicted on the Baiijaras who liad taken part in the insurrection. 
Such outbreaks became of common occurrence during the anarchy 
which prevailed after the death of Aurangzeb in 1707. The 
authority of the Bareilly governors did not extend beyond the 
city ; little revenue was collected, and the Hindu chieftains were 
for ever engaged in civil strife or else in fighting with the numer- 
ous bands of Afghan freebooters, generally known as Rohillas, 
who by this timo infested the whole country. 

Chief among these Rohillas was one Daud Khan, said by the 
Pathans to bo tlie son, but by others the slave, of Shah Alam, a 
Barech Afghan who had come to India with his brother Hasan 
Khan. The latter had three sons, Dunde Khan, Salabat Khauj 
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and Niamat, all of whom rose to prominence, while Daud Khan 
was the father of the still greater Rahmat Khan. Al)out 1707 
Daud Khan with some 200 soldiers of fortune took service under 
a petty chieftain in South Sarauli and assisted his master in 
raiding his neighbour’s territories. The story goes that in attack- 
ing the village of Bakauli, in pargana Kabar, ho took prisoner a 
boy of the Jat caste, whom he adopted, giving him the name of 
Ali Muhammad. This is the commonly accepted version, but 
the Pathans themselves are unanimous in declaring Ali IMuham- 
mad to be the son of Daud. Bo that as it may, Daud Khan 
prospered greatly, and for services rendered against tlie Marathas 
ol)tained grants of land in pargana Shahi and also in Budann. 
Thereupon Shah Alain claimed a share, Imt Daud caused liim 
to be murdered, a fate which shortly afterwards bcfel Daud him- 
self at the liands of the Raja of Kumaiin. Ali Midiammad was 
then but fourteen years of age, but being of a most precocious 
nature, he lost no time in taking possession of his estates and 
collecting a force. He then souglit the patronage of Azmat- 
ullah, the governor of Moradabad, and in 1726 took part in the 
campaign against an impostor named Sabir Shah, who represented 
himself to be a prince of the blood and had enlisted the aid of 
the Kumaun Raja. Gathering a largo force of Roliillas ho had 
devastated the Tarai and Kashipnr, but was overthrown by 
Azmat-ullah, in whose service the youthful Ali IMuhammad had 
greatly distinguished himself. The latter then sought to increase 
his estates, and with the connivance of Azmat-ullali attacked 
and slow a eunuch of the c<nirt named jMiihammad Saleh, who 
held the village of Maiiauna near Aonla and had threatened 
to seize the piatrimony of Ali Muhammad, Having taken 
Manauna the Rohilla set envious eyes on Aonla, the scat of a 
Katehriya chieftain named Joga Singh, Ho achieved his object 
by procuring the assassination of the Rajput and occupying the 
town during the confusion that ensued. This exploit could not 
fail to attract attention, the more so as Manauna and Aonla 
formed part of the joyir held by Umdat-ul-mulk, the Bakhshi of 
the empire. But Ali Muhammad promptly bribed the Wazir and 
was confirmed in the possession of his new acquisitions. His 
success attracted hosts to his standard, and in 1737 ho established 
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his position by taking a prominent part in the sack of Jansath, 
the home of the once powerful Barha Saiyids, receiving in return 
for his services the title of Nawab. 

The title was accompanied by a reduction of the revenue 
due on his domains; but this was a mere act of courtesy, since Ali 
Muhammad only paid tribute when he felt himself too weak to 
resist the demand. He was now joined by his reputed uncle, 
Rahmat Khan, who had been left an orphan at the age of four on 
the death of Shah Alam, and had begun life as a small trader 
between Lahore and Dehli. He received twelve villages from 
Ali Muhammad, who at once endeavoured to extend his dominions. 
Taking advantage of the confusion caused by Nadir Shah’s inva- 
sion and the great accession to his strength furnished by refugees 
from the west, he began to annex most of pargana Richha and to 
encroach on the lands of his weaker neighbours. Those measures 
attracted attention in time, and Raja Harnaiid Khattri, governor 
of Moradabad, was directed in 1742 to expel the Rohillas from 
Katehr. He was joined by Abd-un-Nabi, the go vernor of Bareilly, 
who counselled prudence; butHarnand insisted on action, with the 
result that he was hopelessly defeated by a much inferior force, 
both governors being killed in the action. Ali Muhammad then 
seized all the Moradabad district, but such conduct could not 
fail to attract the attention of the imperial authorities, and Qamr- 
ud-din, the Wazir, sent an army under his son, Mir Mannu, to 
chastise the rebels. This expedition came to nought, for Ali 
Muhammad won over Mir Mannu to his side, giving him his 
daughter in marriage with a large dowry and in return obtaining 
an acknowledgment of his position as governor of Katehr or 
Rohilkhand, as it was henceforth called. Ali Muhammad then 
entered the city of Bareilly and afterwards rapidly extended his 
conquests, sending Painad Khan to eject Despat, the Banjara 
chieftain, from Pilibhit, the whole of which district was added to 
the jag ir of Rahmat Khan. Ho then acquired all the territories 
below the foot of the hills, including Bijnor, and in 1744 suc- 
cessfully invaded Kumaun, though a second expedition in the 
following year came to a somewhat disastrous termination. The 
most serious result was a conflict in the Tarai with the servants 
of Safdar Jang, the Nawab Wazir of Oudh, who was now Ali 
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Muhammad^B eastern neighbour. The quarrel led to an open 
rupture, and Safdar Jang induced Muhammad Shah to conduct 
a campaign in person against the Rohillas. Ali Muhammad 
was not strong enough to resist this overwhelming force, and after 
shutting himself up in the fortress of Bangarh near Budaun was 
at length compelled to surrender. Ilis life was saved, it is said, 
by the intervention of his friend Qamr-ud-din, but he was kept 
a close prisoner at Dehli for six months. It should bo noted that 
when war first broke out, Ali Muhammad had endeavoured to 
put the old fortress of Kamnagar into a state of defence ; but 
the work proved too costly and ho was compelled for want of 
money to abandon the enterprise. 

On his defeat Rohilkhand was made over in joint charge 
to Badr-ul-Islam and Farid-ud-din, the latter being the son 
of Azmat-ullah. The Rohillas were expelled from the Tarai 
and Afghan immigration into Rohilkhand was forbidden. The 
Rohillas were not subdued, however, for they attacked and killed 
Farid-ud-din at Moradabad, to which one Raja Chhatarbhoj was 
appointed, while Bareilly was given to Ilidayat Ali Khan, father 
of the author of the Sair-ul'niutaJchirinf who appears to have 
administered the country with some success. In 1747 he under- 
took an expedition against Chachait, where Qutb-ud-din Muham- 
mad, Khan Bahadur, the nephew of Farid-ud-din, had established 
himself, and succeeded in ousting the usurper from his stronghold. 
But in the same year Rahmat Khan executed a great stroke by 
suddenly appearing before Dclili with G,000 men, and demanding 
the release of his leader. The capital at that time was almost 
denuded of troops and Muhammad Shah could but temporise. 
He took Abdullah and Faiz-ullah, the sons of Ali Muhammad, 
as hostages, sending the latter as governor to Sirhind. There 
he remained till the next year, when Ahmad Shah Abdali 
appeared on the scene, and Ali Muhammad, taking advantage of 
the general confusion^ marched into Rohilkhand, where he had 
little difficulty in regaining his possessions, Hidayat Ali Khan 
evacuating Bareilly after a brief investment. Meanwhile 
Ahmad Shah had succeeded to the throne of Dehli and Ali 
Muhammad almost immediately obtained an imperial grant 
conferring on him almost the whole of Rohilkhand, this success 
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being largely due to his support of his former enemy Safdar Jang 
in the latter’s candidature for the office of Wazir, Having thus 
attained his object, Ali Muhammad devoted all his efforts to the 
establishment of his authority, removing all the old officials 
and landholders, whom he replaced with his own dependants. 

He also endeavoured to restore order in the Tarai, which was tho 
haunt of numberless freebooters, and experienced much trouble in 
destroying their fastnesses. His woi’k was still uncompleted when 
he was struck down by sickness, and feeling his end approach- 
ing ho summoned his chiefs around him, and made a disposi- 
tion of his property, appointing as ji)int managers on behalf of 
his sons Kahmat Khan, as hafiz or regent, Diindo Khan as com- 
mander-in-chief, Fateh Khan as Jchansrtmdn or steward, and 
Sardar Khan as hakhshi or paymaster, while associated with 
them were Niamat Khan and Halabat Khan, the brothers of 
Dundo Khan. He then paid all the arrears due to the army, 
distributing a gratuity of 25 lakhs among the troops, in return 
for which a written promise of loyalty to his children was 
exacted from every soldier. Ali Muhammad died on tho 14th 
of September 1748 and was buried in a handsome tomb at 
Aonla. 

The occasion was immediately seized by Safdar Jang, who 
persuaded the emperor to send Qutb-ud-din to Moradabad; but 
this attempt quickly failed, as that officer lost his life in a second 
defeat at tho hands of Dunde Khan in the Bijnor district. Ho 
then induced the Bangash Pathans of Farrukhabad to invade 
Kohilkhand, but tho Rohilla generals overthrew and slew Qaim 
Khan at the battle of Dauri Rasulpur near Budaun on the 22nd 
of November 1748. Safdar Jang shortly afterwards made war on 
Farrukhabad, and, though Rahmat and Dunde Khan held back, 
Sad-ullah and Fateh Khan went to the aid of their Pathan 
kinsmen. The result was disastrous, for the union of Safdar Jang 
with the Marathas led to the defeat of the Bangash and the dis- 
persal of tho Rohilla forces. Driven across tho Ganges they 
endeavoured to concentrate at Aonla, but soon they abandoned ^ 
that town and fled in disorder through Moradabad to Laldhang 
at the foot of the hills, with their enemies in hot pursuit. There 
they were blockaded till in 1762 sickness and the approach of 
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Ahmad Shah Abdali convinced Safdar Jang of the advantages to 
be derived from a truce. By an agreement the Bohillas engaged 
to pay tribute to Oudh and to give a bond for fifty laklis as 
iud«jmuity, which was made over to the Marathas as compensation. 
Ahmad Shah on this occasion brought with him Abdullah and 
l^^aiz-ullah, the sons of Ali Muhammad, who now laid claim to 
tlieir inheritance. Rahmat and his eolloagiies consented; but for 
tho preservation of their own authority they devised a scliemo that 
must inevitably have ended in failure. The country was divided 
into three parts, each l)eing consigned to tho joint government of 
two brothers. By this arrangement Aonla fell to A])dullah, the 
eldest, and Murtaza, tho youngest son of Muhammad Ali; 
Bareilly to Faiz-ullah, the second, and Muhammad Yar, tho 
fourth; and Moradabad to Sad-ullah and Allali Yar Khan. The 
plot succeeded forthwith. A fight arose between tho partisans of 
the two brothers in Aonla and that town was plundered, with tho 
result that Abdullah accused Rahmat of favouring his brother 
and Rahmat retorted by accusing Abdullah of a plot to remove 
himself.* Abdullah was banished, but was soon recalled owing to 
tho fooling among tho troops, and in 1751 a fresh partition was 
effected. Sad-iillah was declared tho head of the state, with an 
allowanco of eight lakhs ; Abdullah received two parganas in 
Budaiin ; Faiz-ullah was given tho present Rampur state together 
Avith Cliaehait; and the others left the country in disgust, 
excepting Allah Yar, who died that year at Moradabad. Tho 
lion’s share of course fell to the guardians tliemselves. Of tho 
present district Aonla was assigned to Sardar Khan Bakhshi, 
while Hafiz Rahmat Khan took Bareilly and the remainder. It 
was about this time that ho built the city of Pilibhit, which ho 
renamed Hafizabad. There he principally resided, tho fort at 
Bareilly being occupied by his son, Inayat Khan. In 1755 he 
built Hafizganj as a resting-place half-way betAVoeii Bareilly and 

Pilibhit. 

In 1759 Rahmat took part with Shuja-ud-daula in expelling 
the Marathas who had attacked Najib-ud-daula in Bijnor, and in 
1761 he sent Inayat Khan to join tho army of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali, the Rohilla contingent sharing in the great victory over 
the Marathas at Panipat. In return for his services he was 
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appointed Ahmad Shah^s representative at Dehli and received 
the gift of certain parganas of the Duab, now in the Etawah 
district. This new territory had to be acquired by force, and 
Inayat Khan was despatched thither. He succeeded in his task, 
but only after strenuous fighting with the Marathas and the local 
chieftains. In 1762 and the following year Rahmat was mainly 
engaged in building the fortifications of Pilibhit, employing' for 
the purpose the Mewatis and others who had fled from Rajputana 
to escape the famine of 1761. In 1764 Sad-ullah Khan died and 
was buried in a tomb adjoining that of his father at Aonla. He 
seems to have resided at that town, and it ^vaa he who built the 
large fort at Atarchendi. In the same year half the town of 
Bareilly was destroyed in a conflagration, and while the damage 
was being repaired the place was visited by a terrible earth- 
quake, which for violence and duration is said to have been 
exceeded by none on record since that of 1506. On his return 
from Etawah in 1763 Hafiz Rahmat Khan had sent Inayat with 
6,000 men to join Shuja-ud-daula in his campaign against the 
English. lie arrived in time to take part in the battle of Patna, 
but withdrew before the defeat of the Oudh forces took place at 
Baksar in October 1764. In spite of this Shuja-ud-daula sent 
all his family and treasure to Bareilly, and besought the aid of 
Rahmat. The latter reluctantly complied with the request and 
brought 3,000 men as a reinforcement; but in May 1765 he 
shared in the defeat of the Nawab Wazir at Kora by General 
Carnac. On the conclusion of peace in August, he despatched 
Shuja-ud-daula’s family to Lucknow under the charge of Ikhtiar 
Khan, the amil of Karor; andfor the next five years the Rohillas 
were at peace, Rahmat engaging himself in the consolidation of 
his power and the better administration of his dominions, a 
notable reform being the abolition in 1769 of all dues on merchan- 
dise throughout Rohilkhand. 

In 1770 the troubles of the Rohillas began. That year 
witnessed not only the deaths of Dunde Khan and Najib-ud-daula 
but also the loss of the Etawah parganas at the hands of the 
Marathas. Rahmat had taken a force of 15,000 men to assist the 
Nawab of Farrukhabad against his enemies, but his army had 
become discontented and mutinous, so that ho was compelled to 
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retire and abandun his hardly won possessions. In 1771 the 
Marathas invaded Bijnor and the flight of Zabita Khan and 
Faiz-ullah to Bareilly was omiinus of coming disaster. The 
panic seems to have affected Rahmat also ; for he left Inayat to 
defend Pilibhit and himself retreated to tlie Tarai— an unnecessary 
stop, as the Marathas had disappeared as quickly as they had 
c one. The danger, h ) we ver, was still threatening, and Rahmat 
sent messages imploring help fr )ra Lucknow. The Nawab Wazir 
Wtus induced to consent by Sir Robert Barker, who commanded 
the Company’s troops in Oudh, and on the arrival r)f Rahmat in 
person a treaty was signed on the loth of Juno 1772 whereby the 
Nawab Wazir agreed to drive the Marathas out of Rohilkhand 
in consideration of forty lakhs to be paid by Hafiz Rahmat Khan 
within a period of little more than three years. On the with- 
drawal of the Marathas the Rohilla forces, sadly wasted by disease, 
emerged from tlie Tarai. Among them was the aged Sardar Khan 
Bakhshi, \vho died almost immediately after his return to Aonla, 
where his tomb still exists. His death was followed by quarrels 
l)0twecn his sons, and Rahmat had to send a force against Mir 
Muhammad Khan, wh(j ^vas defeated and taken prisoner in the 
Budann district. A more serious revolt was that of Inayat Khan, 
will) had l) 0 cn deeply offended at the cession of Etawah. Seizing 
Bareilly with 3,000 men during his father’s absence, he attempted 
to raise a larger force, but the return of Rahmat caused him to 
desist. No sooner, however, had the latter proceeded towards 
Pilibhit than he resumed operations, whereupon Rahmat returned, 
encamping for four days on the banks of the Nakatia, while 
Inayat barricaded the streets and shut himself up in the fort. 
An attack on the stronghold was foiled by Tnayat’s stratagem of 
placing the families of all the principal officers on the wall 
opposite the guns, and Rahmat then had recourse to fraud. After 
assuring his son of his forgiveness, ho bestowed on him the par- 
ganas of Faridpiir and Salempur, and Inayat, though at first 
suspicious, marched out to take possession of his new domains, 
going to Salempur by the Kiara ferry over the Ramganga. 
Rahmat promptly folio we i by another route, crossing the river 
it Sardarnagar, and overtook his son at Kukri, a village on the 
Andharia in the extreme south of the district. A n attack delivered 
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by Ahmad Khan Bakhshi was repulsed by Inayat ; but when 
Eahmat arrived with the artillery the rebels were compelled to 
give way and the next day Inayat surrendered. He was banished 
from the country and retired to Fyzabad, where he remained 
great poverty for a year : then he returned to Bareilly, but Ids 
father refused to support him and, shortly afterwards, he died in 
an obscure village near the city at the ago of 81. 

In November 1772 the Marathas again invaded Rohilkband 
and, in accordance with the treaty, Shuja-ud-daula, with the English 
troops under Colonel Champion, came to the rescue. The aggressors 
were driven out of Budaiin by the Oudh forces, Eahmat playing 
a prominent part in ejecting Holkar’s column from M(»radabad.* 
The pursuit of the Marathas through the Dual) enabled the 
Rohillas to recover nominal possession of Etawah. That tliey 
never established themselves there effectively is clear, for Eahmat 
Khan was engaged M’ith internal strife arising from tiic death 
at Aonla of Batch Khan Khansaman, whose graceful tomb is one 
of the chief ornaments of that town. His sons, Azim Khan and 
Irshidad Ahmad, quarrelled over the property, the former seizing 
Usehat and the latter Aonla. Eahmat’s mediation was invoked 
and Azim was forced to give up half the elephants and munitions 
of war which had been left at Usehat ; l)ut no sooner had the 
division been effected than Irshidad mardied on Biidaun, seized 
that town and ejected his brother from Usehat, afterwards obtain- 
ing confirmation of his title of Khansaman. Almost immediately 
afterwards Shuja-ud-daula demanded payment of the forty lakhs. 
Eahmat protested his inability to pay, though there isilittle 
doubt that he was fully able to do so. But his avarice had 
with age, and ho now attempted to extort the money from his 
dependants, notably Ahmad Khan and the sons of Dunde Khan. 
Such measures only served to alienate the already discontented 
chiefs, who for the past year had been the recipients of overtures 
from the Nawab Wazir. The latter commented operations in 
1773 by seizing Etawah and driving out tlie scattered Maratha 
garrisons, in spite of Eahmat- s vigorous protests. The Eohilla 
still refused to pay, and early in 1774 Shuja-ud-daula sent a force 
to threaten Eohilkhand from the direction of Aligarh, while he 
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himself advanced from Lucknow with his English allies, an 
ultimatum being despatched to Rahmat from the Oudh frontier. 
The latter retired from Pilibhit to Aoula and there recruited his 
army, but several of the leading nobles held back. Marching 
from Aonla to Tanda, some five miles to the south, he crossed the 
Ramganga at Kiara and proceeded to Faridpur. The . two 
ai mies met at Miranpur Katra on the 23rd of April 1774 and 
Rahmat was then defeated and slain, llis remains were carried 
to Bareilly and there buivied by Ids personal adherents ; but the 
result of the battle was the complete dispersion of tlio Rohillas. 
iris sons fled to Pilibhit and there surrendered; while Faiz-ullah, 
Ahmad Khan, Trslddad Ahmad and Muhammad Yar retreated 
to Aonla, whence they fled to Laldhang at the foot of the bills. 
Bareilly had been left in charge of RahraaPs seventh son, 
Muliammad Zulflkar, who, after a consultation with the citizens, 
resolved to send a deputation to the Nawab Wazir; but on the 
night after the battle a body of Oudb cavalry took possession of 
the city and Muhammad Zulflkar fled, only to surrender the 
following day. Tho widow of Sad-ullah then wrote from Aonla 
to the' victor, ciKpiiring his intentions with respect to her; and 
she received a reply bidding her keep Aonla quiet, with a promise 
of an increased pension. The allied forces had marched to Pilibhit 
after the battle, and on their march to Bareilly they wore met at 
Hafizganj l)y Fateh-ullab, the son of Diindo Khan, who was put 
under arrest. Several other chieftains were placed in confine- 
ment when tho allied troops reached Bisauli, and were sent to tho 
fortress of Allahabad ; but several of them refused to surrender 
and =fi()uud refuge with Faiz-ullah at Laldhang. The army 
remained cantoned at Bisauli during tho summer and then 
inarched northwards to deal with Faiz-ullab, Avho surrendered 
after a brief blockade. By a treaty signed on the 7th of October 
Ruhilkhand was ceded to tho Nawab Wazir with the exception 
of tho Rampiir which was given to Faiz-ullah together 

with Chachait. 

In the following year Shuja-iid-daula died at Fyzabad and 
was succeeded by Asaf-ud-daiila. The latter was compelled by 
the British Resident to release the prisoners, most of whom 
returned to Rampur. A yearly pension of a lakh was granted 
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to the families of Kahmat and Dundo Khan, the former remaining 
at Lucknow and the latter at Eampur. In 1778 the treaty of 
Laldhang was renewed under British guarantee; but two years 
later, when Warren Hastings ordered Faiz-ullah to furnish the 
contingent of 5,000 men due under that treaty, the Nawab refused. 
After a time he olYerod 3,000 ; but the proposal was rejected, and 
the Governor-General authorised Asaf-ud-daula to resume the 
jagir. This permission was only nominal, the intention being to 
frighten Faiz-ullah, who in 1782 offered a money payment in lieu 
of service. He consented to pay 15 lakhs, but refused the sugges- 
tion that he should give another sum of equal amount in order to 
have his j(fgir made perpetual and hereditary. In 1794 Faiz- 
ullah died and his eldest son, IMiihammad Ali Khan, soon 
rendered himself so unpopular that he was murdered in an in- 
surrection led by Ghulam Muhammad, the fourth son of Faiz- 
ullah. The Nawab Wazir was inclined to recognise the usurpa- 
tion of Ghulam Muhammad for a substantial consideration, but 
Mr. Cherry, the Resident at Lucknow, ab8(dutely refused his 
consent. Sir Robert Abercrombie, with the Farriikhabad brigade, 
was ordered to march on Rampur, and proceeding hastily to 
Bareilly ho halted seven miles from the city, at the Sankha 
bridge, to await tlie arrival of the Lucknow contingent. Mean- 
while Ghulam Muhammad with some 25,000 men wont out to 
meet the British, taking up a position at Bhitaura, some two miles 
distant from the Sankha, on the 23rd of October. The ne.xt 
morning the British General found the enemy posted on the plain 
between himself and the village of Bhitaura, occupying a wide 
front, while their force was partially concealed by patches of 
jungle. Ordering up the reserve, so as to lengthen the lino and 
obviate the danger of a flank attack, he brought his troops into 
action. The cavalry were directed to expel the enemy from the 
jungles ; but Captain Ramsay, the commandant, by some un- 
accountable error, wheeled to the left and rode along the British 
front. The Rohilla cavalry at once charged down on his flank and 
completely routed their opponents, driving them back through 
the right of the British line. The centre and left stood firm, and 
the artillery, opening a heavy fire of grape on the confused mass 
of horsemen, did great execution, killing both the Rohilla leaders, 
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Eainsay fled from the field and was never seen in India again; 
but it is almost certain that he afterwards took sorvieo with 
Napoleon and was captured by the British in one of their later 
wars. Meanwhile the Bohilla lino had advanced, and coming on 
in irregular masses delivered an impetuous and most gallant 
attack on the infantry. For a time the issue was doubtful, 
but at length discipline prevailed and the Kohillas were 
driven off. Ghulam Muhammad fled in haste to Kampur. 
Al)crcroml)ie kept up the pursuit as far as the Dojora, where he 
halted for a day to bury liis dead. His losses were heavy, 
amounting to G14 killed and wounded, no fewer than 14 British 
oliicers losing their lives. He then advanced to Mirganj, where 
lie was joined by Asaf-ud-daula, and the combined forces pursued 
Ghulam Muhammad to the foot of the hills. The usurper then 
surrendered and was lianislied to Benares, the infant son of 
Muhammad Ali Khan being placed m possession of the reduced 
territory now known as the Bampur state. 

On the conquest of Rohilkhand 8huja-ud>daula appointed his 
son, Saadat Ali Khan, governor of Bareilly ; but one of Asaf-ud- 
daula’s first acts was to lianish his brother to Benares, replacing 
him by his father-in-law, Surat Singh. During the latter's 
administration a treaty was made in 1788 between the Company 
and the Nawab Wazir, permitting the latter to reimpose the 
transit duos abolished by Hafiz Rahmat Khan; this agreement 
being apparently commemorated by a coin struck at Asafabad- 
Bareilly on the 30tli of July 1788.'^ At the time of the Rampur 
outbreak the governor was one Shimbhunath, who afterwards was 
constantly engaged in repelling tlie incursions of the Nepalese, 
The latter between 1794 and 1798 kept the northern frontier in a 
state of continual unrest. On one occasion they captured and held 
Kilpuri and a largo portion of the Tarai ; but eventually they 
vero expelled by forces sent from Bareilly under Shimbhunath 
ind Ata^Beg. Under both Asaf-ud-daula and his successor, 
Saadat Ali Khan, the maladministration of the country was 
leplorable. Tne governors were mere farmers of the revenue, 
vho sublet the various parganas to their underlings, and the latter 
lovoted themselves to wringing the utmost from the unhappy 
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cultivator. Under the Rohillas agriculture appears to have 
prospered, though the question has been much debated ; but under 
Oudh rule all signs of prosperity vanished and large tracts of 
fertile land relapsed into waste. Mr. Tennant in 1799 travelled 
through Roliilkhand by way of Chandausi, ilisaiili, Aonla, 
Aliganj, Bareilly and Faridpur. Ho states that the fine province 
had become a desert in the course of the last twenty years, though 
the signs of recent cultivation were everywhere apparent • tlio 
population had greatly diminished, abandoned iiouses being pain- 
fully numerous, and the fields wore exposed to tlie ravages of 
innumerable wild beasts. Commerce was at its lowest ebb and 
few industries were to be seen: a state of affairs Avliicli was 
ascribable as much to the wholesale emigration of the Uohillas as 
to the evil effects of Oudh misgovernmont. 

In 1801 all Uohilkhand, as well as other extensive torritories, 
was ceded to the Company by Saadat Ali Khati in extinction of 
the debts he had incurred on account of the British trooj)s main- 
tained in Oudh. . Bareilly was made the scat of a collectoralo 
and was also the headquarters of the Board of Commissioners for 
the ceded provinces. At the earliest opportunity the now rulers 
set about the introduction of reform, but progress was hindered 
by the famine of 1803-04 and the disturbed condition of the 
country. In 1805 the northern parganas were harried by bands 
of marauders from the force of Amir Khan Pindari, whose horse- 
men are said to have reached Pilibhit. Of a more serious nature 
was an outbreak of the Jangharas, led by the zamlruiars of 
Intgaon in Bisalpur. The trouble was practically confined to 
the present district of Pilibhit, but more than a year elapsed 
before quiet was restored. 

Next followed the war with Nepal, between 1813 and 1810. 
Major Hearsey was employed to levy Patlians at Bareilly and to 
march them into Kumaun; but the expedition, undertaken in 1815, 
ended disastrously, the Patlians bolting on their first encounter 
with the Nepalese, who took Major Hearsey prisoner. The 
immediate result was unimportant, but there seems no doubt that 
the unfortunate commencement of the war helped to enoourage the 
Patbans in their restless attitude and to engender contempt for 
the ruling power. The now government, which put the Rohillas 
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on a state of equality with their former subjects, was particularly 
distasteful to the Rohillas, among whom were many families who 
liad hold high rank under Musalman rule, but were now compelled 
to live in comparative indigence and irksome tranquillity. The 
rigid assessment of the land and the iinaceustomod formalities of 
i !hj judicial administration enhanced tlie unpopularity of a govern- 
luont which had lost much prestige in the war wjth the despised 
liillnion. Wiiilo the leaders of the city population were in this 
toiupcr, the imposition of a house-tax under Regulation XVI of 
1814 aroused fresh resentment. Few of the principal men would 
undertake the assossmont and collection of the tax in their respec- 
tive wards; and those who at first assented were compelled by tlio 
popular clamour to decline. Business was at a standstill, tho 
shops were sliut, and cro\vds assembled at the cutchorry to petition 
against tho impost. The leader of the movement was Mufti 
iMuhammad Ewaz, a man of groat age and reputed sanctity, who 
was held in profound veneration thr.)ughout Rohilkhand. Tho 
magistrate, Mr. Dumblcton, who was already far from popular 
with the townspeople, aggravated the situation by entrusting tho 
assessment to tiio Icotwiclf a Hindu who was univ^ersally detested. 
On the IGth of April 1810 mobs of both Musalmans and Hindus 
assembled in tho streets and the magistrate went down to the city 
witli a few horsemen and 30 men of the provincial i)attalion. 
Thu mob fell back on his approach, but near the Mufti^s house 
tiicy turned and attacked the troopers, of whom two were killed 
and several wounded. The sepoys then fired; but though many 
fell, the rioters held their ground till Muhammad Hwaz had made 
good his escape to the Husaini Bagh, where tho green flag of 
Islam was unfurled. He was at once joined by numbers of armed 
Musalmans, reinforced in tho course of tho next two days by 
others from Pilibhit, Rampur and Shahjahanpur, so that in a 
short time the Mufti led a force of some 5,000 men armed with 
swords and matchlocks. The troops at the magistrate’s disposal 
numbered 270 men of the 27th Native Infantry, two guns and 160 
men of the police battalion. Sending urgent requisitions to tho 
neighbouring stations, he was joined on the I9fch by a regiment of 
irregular cavalry from Moradabad under Captain Cunningham| 
while the 2ad Battalion of the 13th N. I. was advancing from 
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the same place with the utmpst de,spatch. Negotiations were 
opened and the Mufti expressed his willingness to treat, thougli 
he admitted his inability to control tho crowd. The more respect- 
able of those who had joined tho insurgents withdrew, the family 
of Hafiz Rahmat Khan among them ; but tho mob persisted in 
their attitude, demanding tho withdrawal of tho obnoxious 
Regulation, the surrender of thi; h)tw(ily provision for the families 
of the slain and a general amnesty. These terms were refused, 
and the mob determined to anticipate tho arrival of tho 13th 
N. I. of whoso approach they were aware. On the 21 st they 
murdered tho son of Mr. Loycostor, one of the judges of tho court 
qf circuit; and this was followed by a general charge on tho 
sepoys, who wore greatly outnumbered and surrounded. Captain 
Cunningham charged the rebel masses and threw them into con- 
fusion, driving them into a grove surrounded by a mud wall. 
From this they were soon dislodged ])y tlie troops, who pursued 
them into tho old city, burning the huts in which they had taken 
refuge. In this allray the troops lost 21 killed and 62 wounded, 
while the insurgents left behind them throe or four hundred dead 
and many wounded and captured. Matters wore settled by tho 
arrival of the 13th N. I. and the town 8u!)mitted peaceably to the 
regulation. Tho Mufti and some of tho ringleaders left tho 
Company's territory and retired to Tonk, while most of the pri- 
soners wore released on a promise of good behaviour, at tho 
intercession of their countrymen in the ranks of tho provincial 
battalion and tho Rohilla horse, ^vho had faithfully discharged 
their duty, in coniiict with their friends and relatives. Tho numer- 
ous bodies of Musalmans on the march from other towns 
returned quietly to their homes and tho district was gradually 
restored to its former tranquillity. 

One result of this outbreak was the construction of tho 
fort in the cantonment, though it afterwards proved too small 
for use in an emergency. The peace of Bareilly was again dis- 
turbed in 1837, when the Muharram and the Ramnaumi festivals 
coincided. Quarrels arose between the Hindus and the Musal- 
mans, and it was only after protracted negotiations that Mr. 
Clarke, tho magistrate, was able to effect a reconciliation. The 
jeace, however, was but nominal, for sometime later one of the 
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The history of tho Mutiny in this district is „f unusual ti 
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outbreak, but because Bareilly became affain for a whil/iT 
capital of a Rohilla state and witnessed a remarkable experiment 
m native administration. The actual rev.dt of ,he troops was 
inidly unexpected, for some time before the news from Meerut 
reached Bareilly on the 14th of May 1857, rum.n.rs of unrest 
^ on the sepoys had been rife and tho introduction of the new 
rtr dges and the new musketry drill had miusod ividesiiread 
satisfaction. There wore no European troops in the stotioii 
ho garrison comprising tlio 13th Xative Infantry under Maior 
eaison, U.e (ISth Native Infantry under Colonel C. Trojp 

J of native artillery under Captain Kirby. ']’ho officer 
|ommanding the station was Brigadier II. S.|,bnld, ft.B., ,vhilo 

Mr’r n T? 1 ’ ^ri-. T>. Robertson, the judge 

Ontheu'tW M “magistrates.' 

n the 14th of May Brigadier Sibbald was on leave, and his 

hllicf T mmot much 

hat the 8th, a well proved corps of marked efficiency were 
loroughly loyal, although in tho course of time he modified his 
H ws on the subject. Almost immediately after the receJ^ of 
and ch^“'“ the Meerut outbreak the European ladies 

outw ‘^"ops remained 

ardly quiet, but were known to be in a state of nervous 

omont; and this was constantly aggravated by the arrival 

ffiTt Musalmans of the city. Troup did his utmost to Juiet 

on the Brigadier returned 

19th and two days later paraded the troops, both he and 
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Mr. Alexander addreising them in soothing terms, though 
the sullen silence with which they listened betokened their 
ultimate intentions. On the 29th Troup received information 
from the commissioner that the 68th intended to mutiny that 
day. Preparations were made for all officers to assemble at 
the lines of the 8th in case of emergency; but the praL<e- 
worthy demeanoui of the cavalry saved the situation for 
the moment, although that same evening Troup received 
sure information that the troopers were no longer to be 
trusted. 

The The storm broke on Sunday the 31st of May, the opening 

oiitbroak, burning of Captain Brownlow^s house in the' 

morning. At 1 1 a.m. the sepoys of the 68th rushed to the 

guns and poured a volley of grape into the nearest houses ; 

small parties Aveut to each bungalow, while the rest scattered 
over the cantonments in search of J^]uropoans. The officers at 
once made for the lines of the 8th, the first to fall being the 
brigadier. The cavalry were turned out, but only half the 
regiment appeared on parade. Their commanding officer ob- 
tained Troup’s permission to charge the guns, but on reaching 
the parade ground tlie sight of the green Hag hoisted by the 

mutineers caused the regiment to vanish away, leaving the 

officers with a weak troop of faithful men. Thereupon the 
Europeans rode off to Naini Tal, accompanied only by 23 men 
of the 8th, of whom twelve were native officers. The defection 
of the cavalry led to the immediate revolt of the 18th, whoso 
officers were permitted to escape, tho’ugh five of them were 
subsequently murdered by the villagers of Ram Patti on the 
Shahjahanpur road. At once the rebels proceeded to slaughter 
every Englishman loft in the station, those who lost their lives 
including the two judges, the civil surgeon, the superintendent 
of the jail, the principal of the college and many others, 54 
persons in all. Some had sought refuge in the city and all were 
not murdore I the same day ; but apart from those killed by the 
sepoys, almost all were pub to death at the express order of 
Khan Bahadur Khan, a pensioned officer of Government and a 
descendant of Hafiz Kahmat Khan, who now declared himself 
viceroy of RoUilkhand under the king of Dohli, He was that 
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(lay enthroned with much pomp in front of the Kotwali, amid 
the plaudits of the whole Musalman population. 

The refugees reached Bahori in the evening and found tlie 
staging bungalow burned down and the inhabitants hostile. 
The peslJcar refused to hand over the money in tlie treasury, 
and there was no alternative but to proceed. Jiesting for a 
while at Kiulilia, they marched on during the night, arriving 
at Haldwani on the morning of the 1st of Juno. The Europeans 
numberod 28 persons in all, while with them were the loyal men 
of t'lo 8th cavalry and Badr-ud-din, the kotwal of Bareilly. Two 
sergeants from Bareilly also made good their escape to Naini 
Tal two days later. Captain J. Y. (Iowan of the 18th Native 
liitantry found refuge with villagers and eventually reached 
Khera Bajhera in the Shahjahaiipur district, >vhero ho was 
joined by >Sorgeant-Major Bolcham of the same regimeht with his 
wife and family ; the party being rescued by Mr. J. C. ^yllson 
several months later. The latter also took with him >Sergoant 
Hardy and family, eight persons in all, who had been sheltered 
for six months by Tliakur Jaimal Singh of Kiara, as well as ten 
others who had been protected by various Kajput zamindtcrs. 
tSergeant Wilson of the jail managed to escape when the rebels 
released the prisoners, and with great dilliculty made his way 
to Naini Tal; while ten others connected with the jail were 
protected by Chada ►Singh of Surahi till January 1858, when they 
were seized by Khan Bahadur and confined till the advent of the 
British troops. Several others, chiefiy Eurasians and Native 
Christians, found refuge in the city and in various villages. 

Khan Bahadur’s first acts were to remove all traces of 
British rule by destroying the records and completing the 
slaughter begun. The first to suiTer were Mr. Aspinull, a shop- 
keeper, and his family, whoso murderer, Shams-i -Ahmad, was 
hanged at Bareilly in 1871). He then endeavoured to rid himself 
of the mutinous troops by persuading their leader, Subadar 
Bakht Khan of the artillery, to march his force to Deliii. Bakht 
Khan treated the self-styled Nawab with great coolness and agreed 
to his suggestion only on the receipt of a handsome bribe; while 
the soldiers refused to move till they had mulcted the city of as 
^ch money as possible. They seized Baijnath Misraya bankeij 
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who remained conspicuously loyal throughout the rebellion in 
spite of the great risk he ran and the personal ill-treatment to 
which ho was subjected, and tortured both him and the treasurer 
for two days till they extorted from them Rs. 58^000; 
while they appropriated Rs. 1,41,000 which the tahsildar of 
Shahi was bringing in to Khan Rahadur Khan. At length ou 
the 11th of June the troops left, to the unmixed joy of the in- 
habitants, and proceeded towards Moradabad, plundering every 
village through wliich they passed. 

Khan Baliadur then endeavoured to put his house in order. 
l.ho district was in a state of complete anarchy and ho possessed 
no authority as yet, being without money or troops. Ho ap- 
pointed a commissariat clerk nannKl Sobha Ram as dkvu/n, and 
then nominated a committee of eight for the trial of all cases in the 
first instances, while tahsildars and police officers were installed 
in the various posts throughout the district. He organized a 
military staff*, l)ut his chief difficulty was the lack of funds. No 
revenue was forthcoming from the landholders, and ou the 
suggestion of his councillors lie levied a tithe on the inhabitants 
of the city. This yielded Rs. 82,000, which was easily realised 
by seating recusants ou lieatcd plates of iron ; while further 
sums wore wrung from Jiaijnath and Lachhmi Narayaii, the 
treasurer. His hands were strengthened by the receipt on the 
2l8t of June of a /tu'uvth, which many believed to be fabricated, 
purporting to come from the king of Dchli, whereby ho was 
appointed nazkii of Katohr. By degrees his authority was 
acknowledged in the city and by the Muhammadans of the 
district, Init in the Rajput parganas of Faridpiir and Nawabganj 
the Thakiirs remained wholly independent. Khan Bahadur en- 
deavoured to win them to his side by profuse compliments 
and partially succeeded, Jaimal Singh of Kiara was one of his 
stauncli supporters and lent him much assistance in gaining over 
the Hindus. He raised a regiment of Jaugharas, and other 
levies were contributed by Raghunath Singh of Budhauli and the 
Thakurs of Sheogarh, Nagaria and elsewhere ; Raghunath Singh 
being created a Raja and empowered to collect the revenues of 
haridpur, while Jaimal Singh was styled collector and given 
a salary of Rs. 1,U00 a month. Khan Bahadur’s army consisted 
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nominally of 91 cavalry corps with 4,G1S men of all ranks, 
57 infantry rogimeiits with a strength of 24,330 men, and 40 
guns, for the most part cast in his foundry at Bareilly. The 
bulk of this force was an unmanageable rabble and its upkeep 
was very costly, amounting on an average to Rs. 2,05,600 
monthly. Constant trouble was caused by arrears of pay and 
consignments of treasure wore frequently robbed by tlio escorts. 
Farther difTiculties arose in the outlying tracts from the con- 
tumacy of the zamindarsj especially in the Budaun and Siiah- 
jahanpur districts, where Khan Bahadur’s authority was never 
more than nominal. In l^^aridpur, whore a Kayasth had l)cen 
appointed tahsildar in supersession of Raghunath Singh, a quarrel 
knot unnaturally arose about tho revenue ; and on the 31st of July 
^Raghunath Singh assembled all the Rajputs, attacked and slew 
tho tahsildar, and thou defeated and killed the commandant of a 
cavalry corps sent to repress tho outbreak. This event caused 
much oxcitemont among tho Fathans, and Khan Bahadur marched 
with a large force against tho Rajputs. Tiie latter had no guns 
and avoided a conflict ; but Khan Bahadur’s generals advanced 
as far as Fatehganj, burning and plundering Budhauli and all tho 
h’ajput villages. On the return of the troops to Bareilly two 
captured Rajputs were blown from guns, notwithstanding tho on- 
trout i os of Jaimal Singh. This event, comlunod with the Faridpur 
expedition, wholly estranged the Rajputs from Khan Bahadur ; 
and thong] 1 an outward reconciliation was effected, no further 
reliance could he placed on the Thakiirs, who only awaited their 
opportunity for breaking the power of tho Musalmans. To add 
to the general insecurity of Khan Bahadur^s position, influential 
Saiyids of Naumahla, who had been largely instrumental in 
raising the Nawab to power, started a quarrel with So]>ha Ram, 
accusing him of sheltering an Englishman. His house was 
broken open and plundered, with tho result that the insulted 
minister refused to attend council ; but as a body, supposed to 
be that of Mr. Wyatt, was found shortly afterwards in a well 
in the public gardens, many wore convinced of the justice 
of the accusation. A reconciliation was at length effected, 
for Sobha Ram’s appointment was far too lucrative to bo aban- 
doned. 
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Meanwhile Khan Bahadur Khan had done little to advance 
the rebel cause. His soldiery were becoming restless and 
discontented, while ho himself could never feel secure while the 
English were ensconced at Naini Tal. In July he despatched his 
grandson, Bani Mir, with a force against that place, but it never 
advanced beyond Baheri, where Bani Mir remained for some time, 
devoting his attention to the pillage of the neighbourhood. Tn 
October two officers were sent to Baheri with additional troofs; 
but Bani Mir declined to proceed and returned to Bareilly. The 
troops under Ali Khan Mowati advanced through the Tarai and 
burned Haldwani and Kathgodam, but on the 6th of October the 
rebels fled in confusion before an attack by the small force under. 
Captain Ramsay. This misadvcntuie caused Khan Bahadur to 
imprison all who (jould read or write Knglish, owing to his 
correct suspicion that certain persons wore in communication 
with Naini Tal. lie also banished all Bengalis from the city, 
but the prisoners were released after two days confinement. 

Another expedition to Bisalpurand Faridpurhadtlie desired 
effect of bringing into Bareilly several of the Rajput loaders, 
who now professed their allegiance to Khan Bahadur. But shortly 
afterwards Raghunath Singh of Budhauli and others fled to Naini 
Tal, where they remained till the reoccupation of the country i)y 
the British, subsequently rendering good service. The troubles 
of Khan Bahadur were daily increasing. To supply tho lack of 
cash ho set up a mint, in which a quantity of silver taken as 
plunder was converted into rupees of tho coinage of Shah Alam, 
but with a change of date. The yield, how^ever, was unsatisfac- 
tory, as also was an attempt to raise money by giving various 
parganas in farm to his supporters. His endeavours to extort 
money from the wealthy Hindus either failed or else provoked 
dangerous resentment on the part of their co -religionists. Bai jnath 
was on several occasions imprisoned and had to bribe his jailor to 
effect his release ; but popular feeling was greatly stirred by the 
murder of Baldoo Gir, an influential Goshain of Nara in pargana 
Dtinka, who had resisted an attempt to plunder his house. To 
revive the drooping spirits of his followers Khan Bahadur Khan 
had recourse to fraud. In August he had sent a handsome 
present to the king of Dehli, but instead of the expected hhilai 



nothing camo but the disturbing rumour of British vicU)ries. Ho 
therefore gave out that the imperial gift had reached Aonla and 
sent an escort to receive the deputation. Gn the 2nd of October 
ho proceeded to the Bagh Dipchand outside the city witli all pomp 
and was there invested with the robe of honour, the shouts of the 
(•rowd and a royal salute prt)e.laiming his doubtful triumph. 
At this moment Ali Yar Khan, who had convoyed the present to 
Delili, whispered in Khan Baliadur’s ear that tlio king -was a 
prisuiior in the hands of the Knglish. The news could not long 
be concealed, and from that moment Khan Bahadur retired to 
his house, the government being carried on mainly by Sobha 
Jhim and other members of the council. His attempts to spread 
jfalsc nows were frustrated by the influx of numl)erless fugitives 
from Dchli and the Duab. He tlien endeavoured to give the 
rebellion a religious character, ])ut the erection of the flag of 
Islam in the Husaini Bagh attracted only a few of the lowest 
class, who vanished when the daily dole of food was discontinued, 
wliilo a similar experiment with a Hindu flag on the banks of the 
Ivamganga was even more disappointing in its results. 

Complete failure attended another expedition against Naini 
Tab Haidar Khan left Bareilly with a large force of all arms and 
was joined at Baheri by Fazal Haq with the troops fnnn Pilibbit. 
Advancing to the foot of the hills, they commenced the ascent by 
night under the guidance of a man who said that he had just 
escaped from Naini Tal and could showtlieman unguarded route. 
tSoon they were fired on l)y a picquet, and thinking tliey had 
been led into an ambush they turned and fled ; most of them 
retiring to Bareilly, though one, Hal)ib-ullah, remained with a 
detachment at Baheri. This force achieved a slight success by 
raiding Kaladhungi and killing the police officer, wliose head was 
sent to Bareilly : but Habib-ullah, disgusted with the scanty reward 
which attended his exploit, departed for Lucknow. Tn February 
Khan Bahadur made a last desperate effort to seize Naini Tal. 
The whole of his availaldc forces were collected at Baheri and 
thence advanced under Kala Khan towards Haldwani, while 
Fazl Haq with 4,500 men and four guns threatened the place 
from 8anda on the east. The two forces united for a single 
frontal attack at Charpura, where they were met on the 10th of 
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February by Colonel McCausland with hi.s Gurkhas, who in- 
flicted a crushing defeat on the rebels, killing both the leaders 
of the Bareilly column. The remnant, save for a small party 
under Mahmud Khan which halted at Bahori, fled in terror to 
Bareilly, whore they wore greeted with indignant reproaches liy 
Khan Bahadur. The latter then directed Gliaus Muhammad Khau 
with some guns and men to join Mahmud Khan in the entrench- 
ments at Baheri, with the object of holding off an alvance on 
Bareilly, while Fazl llaq was directed to resist a possible descent 
from Almora. 

In the beginning of January the Nawab of Farrukhabadj 
had arrived at Bareilly, effectually contradicting the false report 
of a rebel victory at that place spread two days before by Kliau 
Bahadur ; while shortly afterwards the proclamation of the complete 
defeat of the British at Tjiicknow was similarly falsified by 
the rumoured arrival of the Nana Sahib. The latter, however, 
did not reach Bareilly till the 2oth of March, and then found 
himself iu a wholly false position : for the rebellion in Bareilly 
was essentially Musalmaii, and after a vain attempt to suppress 
cow-killing in the city ho resolved to depart. When Sir Colin 
Campbell reached Jalalabad in the Shahjahaupur district, the 
Nana obtained the command of the force sent out to Faridpur; 
but on arriving at that place he fled by way of Bisalpur into 
Oudh. Other distinguished visitors repaired to Bareilly after 
the fall of Lucknow on the 15th of March, among them Firoz 
Shah, who after a stay of three days loft for Sambhal with 1,000 
men and then got possession of Moradabad for a brief period : 
but, being attacked by the Nawab of Rampur and the townspeople 
and hearing of tho approaching column from Roorkee, he left 
hastily for Bareilly. 

Ill April Khan Bahadur^s position w^as clearly hopeless. Sir 
Colin Campbell was advancing through Shahjahaupur, joined by 
Penny’s column from Budauu ; and Jones was pressing onwards 
from Moradabad. On the 30th of the month Jones occupied the 
latter place. His detached force under Major Gordon drove the 
rebels from Bisauli into Bareilly, and Penny, though he himself 
was killed, won a signal victory at Kakrala. The Budaun 
column joined the Commander-in-Chief at Miranpur Katra on the 
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ord of May, and the combined force reached Paridpur on thd 4th, 

Khan Bahadur made up his mind to fight. His available 
forces were still considerable and his army was stiffened by a 
large number of fanatical ghazis. He took up* his position 
beyond the Nakatia, pla cing his guns on the sand hills which 
command the Shahjahanpur road, covered by his first lino of 
infantry, while the second line occupied the cantonment. The 
British force comprised two cavalry brigades, one consisting of 
two squadrons of the Carabineers and the Multarii Horse, and 
the other of the 9th Lancers, the 2nd Punjab Cavalry and detach- 
ments of Ist and 5th Punjab Cavalry, the 15th Irregulars 
and the Lahore Light Horse ; two troops of Horse Artillery, three 
field batteries and a siege train ; and two strong infantry brigades, 
one comprising the' 42nd, 79th and 93rd Highlanders, the 4th 
Piiiijal) Rifies and the Baluch Battalion, while the other was 
made up of the G4th Foot, the 79th Highlanders, a wing of the 
iS2nd Foot, and the 2nd and 22nd Punjab Infantry. Campbell 
left Faridpur before dawn on the 5th of May and by 7 a. m. had 
come into action. The rebels without a struggle abandoned tlieir 
first line and hastened across the Nakatia, leaving several guns 
behind them. The fight advanced for three-quarters of a mile and 
the lino drew up opposite the cantonments. The 4th Punjabis 
were holding the cavalry lines, but were vigorously attacked 
and ejected by a horde of ghazis, who then turned on the 42nd. 
The Highlanders received them on the bayonet, and hardly a 
man escaped. After this brief affair the line advanced through 
the cantonment and halted. The Commandcr-in-Chiof was 
unwilling to risk his troops in a street fight, and was encouraged in 
his caution by an attack on his rear by the enemy^s cavalry who 
threw the transport into the greatest confusion but were effect- 
ually dispersed by the Carabineers and the Multanis. 

The halt was a fatal error, though almost imperative for 
troops so \vorn with fatigue. The outlying suburbs of the city 
on the south were held by the 79th and the 93rd ; but the city 
itself was left untouched. Either Sir Colin Campbell was a day 
too early or Jones was a day too late ; for when the latter on the 
morning of the 6th reached Bareilly after a successful fight with 
a body of rebels at Mirganj, where he had captured several guns, 
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and stormed the weakly defended entrance to the Qila, the remnant 
of the rebels l)olted northwards to follow Khan Bahadur, who 
with Firoz Shah and Malimud Khan of Najibahad had slipjied 
away during the night towards Pilibhit. Jones found the city 
almost empty, but it was not till the next day that he joined 
hands with the Comraander-in-Chief. Bareilly had been taken, 
but the rebel army had escaped and the duration of the campaign 
was indefinitely protracted. Colin Campbell at once despatched 
Brigadier John Jones of the Budaun column to the relief of 
Shahjahanpur, while Brigadier Coke pursued the fugitives to 
Pilibhit. Ho himself marched on the 15th of May to Faridpur, 
after posting a garrison in Bareilly. The capture of Bahadur 
Khan, however, was not to be effected so easily. From Pilibhit 
ho fled to Oudh and thence at the end of the year into Kepal. 
He was surrendered by the Nepalese authorities, and in 18C0 ho 
was hanged at Bareilly in front of the Kotwali. 

The battle of the Nakatia was pra(;tically tlie end of 
the rebellion and from that date British authority was restored 
throughout the district. Mahmud Khan had quitted liis post at 
Baheri and retired into Oudh, and nothing remained but to 
reorganise the civil administration, to bring the guilty to justice 
and to reward the loyal. The latter were comparatively few in 
number, though many small rewards were given to the villagers, 
mainly Rajputs, who protected Captain Cowan, the Belchams, 
the Hardys and other fugitives. Their action was due mainly 
to the example and influence of Thakur Raghunath Ringh of 
Budhauli, who subsequently rendered valuable service in the 
restoration of order and was rewarded with confiscated land 
assessed at Rs. 5,000 ; and also of Thakur Zalim Ringh of Raj- 
pur, who himself sheltered the Hardy family for six months and 
received a grant of land paying a revenue of Rs. 2,000. Of the 
loyal Hindu residents of Bareilly itself, who suffered so much 
at the hands of Khan Bahadur Khan, the most prominent was 
Baijnath Misra the banker. He was given tlie title of Raja and 
a grant of 28 villages, whole and in part, revenue-free in per- 
petuity, as has been already mentioned in chapter III. Lachh- 
mi Narayan, the treasurer, who w’^as cruelly tortured and had 
to fly to Naini Tal, where he gave much assistance to the 
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authorities, obtained a grant of land assessed at Es. 2,000 ; and a 
similar reward was assigned to Chaudhri Naubat Earn of Bar- 
eilly, the staunch representative of a very loyal family. Among 
others mention may bo made of (langa Prasad, the tahsildar of 
Budaun, who assisted the collector of that district to escape and 
was afterwards made tahsildar of Bareilly, whore ho succeeded 
in tracking down many prominent rebels and for his services he 
was given land assessed at Es. 1,200 ; Bakhtawar Singh, a Eaj- 
put of the Moradabad district, who raised a force for the com- 
missioner in the Tarai and was sul)scqiiently made tahsildar of 
Sluihi, receiving land paying a revenue of Es. 2,000 j and Sheikh 
Badr-ud-din, almost the only loyal Musalman of any note, who 
went to Naini Tal with the fugitives and did excellent work^ 
after the restoration of order, his reward consisting in the grant 
of land assessed at Es. 1,200. 

Since the restoration of order in 18.58 the history of the Bub- 
district has been generally a record of peaceful progress, che- 
qiiorod by famines in 1800-01, 1809-70 and 1877-78, to say no- 
thing of the scarcity of 1896-97. To these reference has been 
made elsewlierc, as also to other notable events, such as the set- 
tlements of tno land revenue and the construction of the various 
railways and the devehjpment of commerce. The peace of the 
district has ])een disturbed on more than one occasion. The 
experience of 18?1 was repeated in 1871, w^hen the Muharram 
once again synchronised with the Eamnaumi festival. In order 
to obviate the danger of a disturbance the magistrate had 
directed the Hindu procession to follow a route which should 
avoid the crowded thoroughfares and the course taken by the 
fcL^iaSf several of the district officers and some 400 police accom- 
panying the former. The event, however, showed that the Mu- 
hammadan community had premeditated aggression. On his 
return from the grove to which the image of Eama is carried in 
state the iiiahant was attacked and murdered, while another 
Hindu lost his life in resisting an assault on the procession 
during its return. The Musalmans then broke up into gangs, 
which fell back on the city, intent on plunder and rapine, and 
quiet was restored only on the appearance of troops from the 
cantonment. A recrudescence of the trouble in the following days 
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was speedily quelled ; but the extent of the disturbance may be 
estimated from the fact that seven persons were known to be 
killed and 158 wounded, the actual figures being probably much 
greater. A special enquiry was ordered and a judge of the 
High Court held an extraordinary criminal sessions at Bareilly, 
with the result that five rioters were hanged and eight sentenced 
to transportation. The latter were the originators of a serious 
outbreak in the jail. The superintendent had issued an order 
that the janeo or sacred thread should be removed from all pri- 
soners ; whereupon the Hindus made common cause with the 
Musalmaiis and together they succeeded in breaking out of the 
barracks. Before they could reach the main wall they were 
•vertakon by the guard and a conflict ensued, though three 
volleys sufficed to quell the disturbance. The most recent breacli 
of the public peace occurred in 1893 and was not of a serious 
nature. It arose over the question of cow-killing at the Id ; 
but though the ill-feeling was quickly dissipated it was sufficient 
to prove that the Pathans of Rohilkhand have not yet lost their 
old reputation for turbulence. 
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AHICHHATRA, vide Eamnagar. 


AJAON Parganaf Tahsil Mieganj. 

This is the smallest pargana in the district and occupies the 
riurth-west corner of the tahsil. . It is a triangular tract, lying to 
the west of the Bhakra river, which separates it from Siialii, w liilo 
it inarches on the north-west with the Hampur State and on tlie 
south-west with Sarauli North. In its present shape it represents 
hut a fraction of its former area, amounting in all to 18,dl5 
acres or 20*8 square miles. 

Ajaon in the days of Akhar was a very considerable pargana 
and appears to have extended southwards as far as the l\am- 
ganga, for the village from which it derived its name stands on 
the north bank of that river and belongs to pargana Aonla. The 
place has been washed away by the river and the site is a deserted 
expanse of sand and tamarisk jungle. At the cession of 1801 
the*pargana practically retained its ancient dimensions and till 
about 1825 constituted a separate tahsil. In 1835 the pargana 
of Sarauli North was formed from villages transferred from 
Moradabad and a number taken from Ajaon ; and about the 
^^amc time Ajaon itself and 13 other villages were assigned to 
Aonla. Of still greater 'consequence was the loss incurred in 
1860, w’hen the greater part of the pargana was handed over to 
the Nawab of Rampur. 

The eflFect of this step is illustrated by the fact that the 
population dropped from 54,588 in 1853 to 14,132 in 1865. It 
then rose to 14,712 in 1872 and to 15,781 in 1881, but ten years 
later it feU to 14,626, though by 1901 the total was 15,315, of 
whom 12,140 were Hindus and 3,175 Musalmans. The chief 
village is Sindhauli, while Sanjna,' Haldi, Sohar and Paraura 
also possess more than a thousand inhabitants. 
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ALIQANJ, Pargana Saneha, Tahsil Aonla. 

The village of Haidarnagar, better known as Aliganj from 
the market built by or named in honour of Ali Muhammad Khan^ 
stands on the road from Bareilly to Aonla in 28°20'N. and 
79®15'E., some two miles beyond Gaini and seven miles north- 
east from the tahsil headquarters. The road is joined near tlie 
village by an unmetalled road leading from Sarauli and Sheupuri. 
Markets are held here twice a week and the place is also notice- 
able as possessing an upper primary school and a small school for 
girls. The population at the last census numbered 2,088 persons, 
of whom 1,017 were Musalmans. Many of the latter are Pathans, 
but they have lost part of their j>‘^‘^^cssions to Kayasths and 
Banias. The area is G73 acres and the revenue demand is 
Es. 1,249. 


AONLA, Pargana and Tahsil Aonla. 

The town of Aonla stands in 28°16'N. and 79®10'E., at a 
distance of 17 miles south-west from Bareilly, with which it is 
connected by an unmetalled road. Other roads lead to Sarauli 
on the north, to Bhamora on the south-east, to Bisauli on the west, 
and to Budaiin on the south. The last is metalled and passes 
through the east of the town to the railway station, a mile and a 
half to the north of the site. 

The name is in all probability derived from the aonla tree and 
the place appears to have been a stronghold of the Katehriyas at 
least as early as the fourteenth century. By Akbar’s day it was 
of sulTicient importance to be the capital of a pargana, but its 
development did not^itakc place till about 1730, when I)uja 
Singh, the Katehriya chieftain, was assassinated through the 
agency of Ali Muhammad, who soon afterwards took possession 
of the town and made it his capital. For more than a quarter of 
a century Aonla was the headquarters of the Eohilla confederacy 
and here were buried most of the Eohilla chiefs. The place 
decayed rapidly with the removal of the court to Bareilly, and as 
the Eohillas built in brick instead of stone, their countless 
mosques, houses and tombs fell rapidly into ruin, giving the town 
an unmerited appearance of antiquity. By the time of the cession 
in 1801 Aonla was a dilapidated country town of no importance ; 
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but in 1813 it became the headquarters of a tahsil and its sub- 
sequent growth has been rapid. 

The population numbered 7,640 in 1847, and it has since 
risen steadily to 8,981 in 1853, to 9,047 in 18G5, to 11,153 in 1872, 
to 13,018 in 1881, and to 13,659 ten years later. In lOOl the 
place contained 14,383 inhabitants, of whom 6,918 wore Ilindiis, 
7,388 Musalmans and 47 Christians. With the growth of the 
population the trade has increased and is now very considerable, 
and there is a large export of grain. TIio manufactures, how- 
ever, are unimportant. Indigo was once a thriving industry, 
but is now in a declining state, and the few handicrafts include 
weaving, cotton-printing, and the manufacture of metal vessels 
and Country carts. In 1859 the town was brought under the 
operations of Act XX of 1S5G. It would have been made a 
municipality but for its conformation ; and in 1908 it was 
gazetted a notified area under Act I of 1900, local affairs being 
directed liy a small committee under the presidency of the tahsil- 
dars. Other enactments extended to Aonla are the Village 
Sanitation Act, 1892, and sectnni 34 of Act V of 18G1. The 
public institutions comprise the tahsil, which wit h the registration 
ollice stands to the north-east of the town, a police station, two 
post-offices, a cattle-pound, a dispensary, a middle vernacular 
school and a school for girls. Markets are held twice a week in 
two bazars, which go by the names of Maharaj Datt Ram and 
the Deputy Sahib. 

The chief feature of Aonla is the scattered nature of the 
site, the town consisting of four disjoined portions, the intervals 
being filled with graveyards and crumblin^mosques. Approach- 
ing the town from the railway station, the road leads past the 
inspection bungalow and the mouldering tomb and the ruined 
palace of Saiyid Ahmad, otherwise called Shahji Miyan, a 
follower of Hafiz Rahmat, who was as renowned for his sanctity 
as for his valour. The first portion of the town is Aonla 
Khas, generally called Qila or Ganj, the former name being 
derived from the small brick- built castle in which the Rohilla 
chieftains held their court. It consists of two yards, entered 
from the street by a plain and unimposing gateway. In the outer 
court is the diwan-khana or hall of audience, an open pillared 
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structure which may once have had some pretensions to beauty. 

In the inner court are other buildings, all in a more or less dila. 
pidated state, which in former days were used for the tahsil aiii 
the police station. Almost opposite the gateway is the mosque 
of Bakhshi 8ardar Khan, who died in 1772 ; but the most con- 
spicious building in the Qila quarter is the lofty mosque known 
as the Begam’s. Another is that of Fateh Khan Khansaman, 
an elegant structure Avith twelve domes, but in a sad state oi 
disrepair. The Qila is traversed by two main streets, lined in 
either case with brick houses, many of which are of recent date. 
The largest belongs to the Aonla Hakims, a somewhat im- 
poverished but much respected family. The builder was Hakim 
Saadat Ali Klian, who attained high office in Jlampur and ren- 
dered excellent service during the Mill i ay, leading a force agaOi^L' 
the rebels and defeating them at Lslamnagar in Budaun. 

The second quarter is called Fakka Katra and derives m 
name from the high brick wall that surrounds it; for tliough 
many of the houses are of l)rick, the majority are poor mud- 
built dwellings and shops. In the ccnlro is the lofty resideneo 
of a Brahman family, which was built by one Ajodhya Prasad. 
The quarter is densely populated and is the chief business centre 
of the toNvn. To tlie south of Katra, in a walled enclosure oi 
many acres, stands the tomb of the great Ali Muhammad. This 
^ is a large sipiare luiilding, .standing on a high plinth, which is 
ascended liy a flight of steps, and is surmounted by a greali 
central dome and four octagonal cupolas at tlie corners. On 
each Avail, between the cupolas, rise two square-shafted minarets. 
Within IS a cloister siprounding the central chamber in Avhich the 
chief lies buried. The building, which is of brick covered with 
plaster, is in a fair state of repair and is maintained by Ah 
Muhammadks descendant, the Nawab of Rampur. On one side 
of the mausoleum is a small mosque and on the other is the tomh 
of Sadullah Khan, Avho died in 1764, enclosed only by a light 
masonry screen Avith domed alcoves at the corners. Many other 
tombs are to be seen Avithin the enclosure; and outside the ^ 
southern gate, round a magnificent masonry tank with steps j 
leading doAvn to the water, are hundreds of Rohilla tombs, 

though few are remembered and none possesses any special interest. 
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The remaining quarters of Aonla arc known as Sarai and 
Kaehcha Katra. They are more mud-built villages of the 
-A'dinary typo, the former lying to the cast of Ihikka Katra, near 
the lliidaun roadT, while the latter extends for some distance to 
the west towards Manaiina, which in old days was regarded as 
I suburb of the town. Tbuigh in the time of its prosperity 
Amila was doubtless much larger than at present, tradition 
ascribing to it no fewer than 1,700 mosques, it can hardly have 
l)oeu a fine city, owing to the inferior materials of wliicli it was 
iaiilt. Its streets are narrow and ill-paved, wliile the scattered 
nature of the site must at all times have rendered its appearance 
far from imposing. 


AONLA Pargana, Talisil Aonla. 

This is the largest of the four parganas wliich constitute the 
Aonla tahsil. It is a tract of very irregular shape, stretching 
from tlie llamganga and the boundary of Sarauli North south- 
wards to the borders of Iludann, with wliich it marches on the 
South and south-west. To the cast lies 8aneha and to the north- 
west is the pargana of Saraiili South. The total area is 82,550 
acres or 129 square miles. 

The population has increased rapidly during the past fifty 
years. The total in 1853 was only G7,9G0, but rose to 75,1 19 
in 18G5, to 80,413 in 1872, and to 81,808 in 1881. During the 
next decade it increased to 82,0Gl, while in 1901 the pargana 
contained 84,80G inhabitants, of whom G9,GG0 wero Hindus, 
14,790 !Musalmans, and 35G of other religions. More than half 
the Muhammadan x>opulation is to bo found in the important 
town of Aonla, so long the seat of the Katehriyas and then of 
the llohilla leaders. Otlier places of note or possessing largo 
populations are Gurgaon, an ancient village in the north ; 8heo- 
piiri, a town almost adjoining Sarauli, but lying within the 
borders of this pargana ; Manauna, which is practically a suburb 
of Aonla ; Atarchendi, a village on the Aril with several historical 
associations ; and Rajpur Kalan, an Ahir village of 2,513 
inhabitants, on the road from Aliganj to Sarauli ; while 13 
other places contain more than one thousand persons 
apiece. 
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Tho pargana has remained almost unchanged since the days 
of Akhar, when it holonged to tho government of Biidaun. At 
the cession it w^as included in the Aloradahad district under the 
name ( f Alanauna, ])nt in 1805-06 it was transferred to Bareilly, 
The area was increased in 18‘)5 or thereabouts by the addition 
of 14 villages from Ajaon, including Ajaon itself, a now desert- 
ed village on tho north ])ank of the Bamganga. 

AONLA Tahsil. 

Tho Aonla tahsil is the south-western siil)division of the 
district and embraces roughly all the land lying on the right or 
south bank of the Ramganga. It contains the four parganas of 
Aonla, Sarauli South, Saneha and Ballia, each of which forms' the 
su])ject of a separate article. On the south and west the tahsil 
marches with the district of Budaun and on the north-west with 
the Rampur state; while to the north lies tahsil Mirganj and to 
the north-cast and oast is pargana Karor, though for a very short 
distance in the extreme east the Ramganga constitutes tho 
dividing line l)cbwcen the Ballia X)argana and the Faridpur 
tahsil. The total area is 196,153 acres or 80G'49 square 
miles. 

• Although the actual channel of the Ramganga usually lies 
in the AFirganj and Bareilly tahsils, both of which have several 
villages on the right bank of the stream, the alluvial zone extends 
for some distance into this tahsil. In Sarauli the river flows 
close to tho high bank and the actual alluvial area is very small, 
being confined to portions of a few villages in the river bed : but 
above this is a row of khadir villages, untouched by floods and 
possessing a good soil, in wdiich little irrigation is required. In 
pargana Aonla the alluvial belt is w'ider and includes a number 
of whole villages, and from this the level rises gradually inland, 
through the fine productive tract of t!io khadir to the loam of 
the central upland. In Saneha and Ballia, further to the east, 
though the belt immediately susceptible to fluvial action is 
relatively small, the extent of alluvial khadir is very large, 
embracing the greater part of the former and almost all tho 
latter pargana. It is characterised by a very fine loam soil, 
probably superior in natural capacity to an other part of the 
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district. There are numerous creeks and pools ke])t constantly 
tilled hy springs and water is everywhere (dose to the surface. 

The interior uplands exhibit a marked diversity of natural 
features. South of the Ichadrv in Sarauli is an elevated plateau, 
rising here and there into ridges of samlhills, with a liglit sliiftin^ 
soil which under the action of the west winds is frequently lilown 
away so as to expose the hard substratum of clav. ddiorc is a 
marked slope on either side of the Pairiya, a small stream wdncli 
passes through the centre of the iiavgana and joins the Aril in 
Aonla, and a similar slojic in the south leads down to the hod of 
the latter rivdr, .whiedi thrmighout forms the southern boundary. 
The villages on this slojie arc inferior to tlie rest and constitute 
the ])oorost part of the tahsil. The uplands are irrigated from 
wells, but the subsoil is seldom firm- and while in a few places 
bullocks and the large leather bucket can be employed, the water 
has generally to be raised by the chavhhl from unprotected wells 
wliich with difficulty can lie made to last for a single season. In 
the Aonla pargana tlie soil improves greatly, and from the 
Wnlir to the town of Aonla tlie soil is a level loam, broken 
only by the slight valley of the Aril and minor channels, the 
dams on which supply water for irrigation. The Aril is joined 
by tlie Pairiya close to the Avestern border, and lower down it 
receives on its left bank tAVO insignificant Avatereourses called 
the Kuli and Katra. A short distance north of Aonla station it 
gives off the JSTaAvab Nadi, a canal dug by Ali Muhammad, which 
dows south to join the Aril at the soutli-eastern extremity of 
the pargana. Another offshoot of the Aril is called the Pairiya 
and this represents an old channel, AAdiich goes south from Atar- 
‘‘hciidiinto the NaAvab Nadi. To the south-west of Aonla the level 
rises into sandy uidands, resembling the superior kinds of bimr 
in Sarauli, and these arc usually irrigated from shallow wells 
worked by the charhhi. To the soutli-east is a tract intersected 
drainage channels, and possessing a heavy clay soil. This 
block Avas once covered Avith dhak jungle, but most of it has long 
disappeared, though there is still a fair^arnount of stunted wood- 
land and grassy Avaste. Wild animals Avere very numerous in 
dd days, but the last leopard was killed in 1871, and even the 
nilgai and the blackbuck are now rare. Amid the cultivated 
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patches are large exx^anses of barren usar, and this clay tract 
extends as far as the Aril, which skirts the eastern border of the 
]>argana, while beyond that river there is a similar belt of heavy 
land, but with less usar and dhak jungle, in tho west of Saneha. 
In the latter the level sinks gradually to the llamganga Hats, 
which extend throughout the rest of this x>argana and also inchulo 
Ballia, though there is a small x)atch of hangar or ux)land in the 
middle of tho southern border. There are many old channels of 
the Kamganga, the chief being the Bajha and the x^ndharia, 
which arc a mere series of disconnected x>ools cxccx)t during the 
rains. 

The tahsil is very fully develox»ed and there is x^ractically 
no cultiirablc land worth the exx)cnse of reclamation. At the 
first regular settlement the area under tillage was 9l,G19 acres 
and during the next thirty years a very marked extension tooil 
place, tho total at the second settlement l)eing 143,308 acres or 
72*6 i)er cent, of the whole. During the currency of this settle- 
ment there was some further increase, the avci’age for the seven 
years ending with 1894-95 being 147,257 acres, and though tlic 
figure drox^lied during the two following seasons, the subsequent 
im^irovement has been marked. For the five years ending with 
1906-07 the average wa’s 153,891 acres or 78*46 jier cent, of tlic 
whole, the ];>rox>ortion rising to 83*75 in Sarauli, while nowhere 
is it lower than 75*33 per cent., which is the average for the 
Aoiila pargana. There has also been an increase in the doublc- 
crox>ped area, which amounts to 40,164 acres or 26*1 tier cent, of 
the cultivation. It is less than 12 x>er cent, in Sarauli, but in the 
two eastern x^arganas, where the conditions are more favourable, it 
exceeds 35 x^er cent. Of the remaining area 19,634 acres, or almost 
exactly one-tenth of tho whole tahsil, arc described as barren; 
and of this the greater x^art is under water or else taken ux^ by 
roads, railways, buildings and the like, leaving an actually uncul- 
turable area of 6,686 acres, of which the largest proportion lies ui 
Ballia and consists of sterile sand on the banks of the Ramganga, 
tho rest being mainly \hsar. Excluding 3,291 acres of groves and 
2,736 of current fallow, there are 16,601 acres of culturable waste, 
principally in the Aonla pargana ; but much of this is under 
grass or dhak jungle and is more profitably utilised as pasture 
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tlmn as potentially arable land of indifferent quality. The irri- 

o-atcd area is large, averaging 31,974 acres or 2078 per cent, of 

the cultivation : but this figure d(.es not include the extensive rice 
irrigation during the hhar ify and at the same time none is required 
in the lowland tract in ordinary years. Sarauli is much less 
favourably situated than the other parganas, having an average 
of only 12*42 per cent, irrigated. It depends mainly on unpro- 
tected wells, whereas in Aonla and Saneha much irrigation is 
(leiived from the rude systems of canals taken out of the Aril 
and other streams; the chief dams being at Deokola and Atar- 
chendi. The zamindars manage tliesc dams and api>ortiou the 
charges among the villages benedted; l>ut disputes frequently 
arise, to tlie great detriment of the villages affected. 

The average areas occupied by the hh(trif and rahi harvests 
are approximately equal, amounting to 95,994 and 95,171 acres 
rospec.tively during the five years ending with 1900-07. Only 
in pargaiia Ballia docs the latter exceed the former in extent, 
l)iit much depends on the nature of the season. The chief kluirif 
product is bcijra, either by itself or mixed with arhar, the two 
comprising 33*3 per cent, of the area sown. In the light-soiled 
pargana of Sarauli it constitutes more than half the harvest, and 
everywhere it predominates, except in Saneha, wdierc its place 
is taken by rice. The latter averages 19*11 per cent, and is 
almost exclusively of the early variety, Saneha and Aonla alone 
containing an appreciable area of transidanted rice. Next come 
jiKXr and arhar with 19*05, maize with 13*67, the crop being a 
favourite one in the lowlands, cotton alone and in combination 
with 7*72 and sugarcane with 2*32 per cent.; garden crops, small 
millets, xnilses and a very little indigo making up the balance. 
In the rabi the great staple is wheat, which by itself averages 
46*67 pjer cent, of the harvest, and 6*04 j)er cent, is under 
wheat mixed with gram or barley. The two last together make 
up 14*61, while barley alone comprises 5*02, gram alone 9'26, 
masur 3*28 and popj)y, >vhich is very extensively grown in this 
tahsil, covers 9*83 per cent, of the area, the other products being 
of very little imx)ortance. 

The chief cultivating classes of the tahsil areKisans, Rajputs, 
Brahmans, Musalmans, Ahirs, Muraos and Chamars. There are 

13 
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hardly any Kurmis, but the Kisana make up for the deficiency, 
though the proportion of high-caste tenants is unusually high for 
this district. In 1907-08 proprietors cultivated 9*78 per cent, 
of the total area included in holdings, wliich amounted to 101,500 
acres, while occupancy tenants held 01-4 1, tenants at will 261 
and ex-proprietary tenants 1-62, the remainder being rent-free. 
The occupancy area is larger than in any other tajisil and has 
increased considerably during the past thirty years. An area of 
3,793 acres was grain-rented and this is mainly confined to a 
few villages along the Ramganga, in which the produce is pecu- 
liarly uncertain ; but as an almost universal rule ordinary casli 
rents prevail and the system presents no peculiarities. The 
average cash rental is Rs. 4*25 ]}ev acre, as compared withRs. 4-02 
at the settlement, occupancy tenants paying Rs. 3*53 and tenants 
at will Rs. 6 ‘64 ; while sub-tenants, who cultivate as much as 
36,080 acres, pay the high rate of Rs. 10*01. There is a consider- 
able difference between the rates for the various castes, Rajputs 
having a great advantage owing to their relationship with a 
large number of the proprietors, while Chainars and especially 
Muraos pay very much more than the average, the latter usually 
holding the best fields in a village. 

The fiscal history of this prosperous tahsil differs in no way 
from that of the district as a whole and the revenue assessed at 
successive settlements, together with the present demand and its 
incidence, will be found in the appendix.* The total is liable 
to vary from time to time, since 37 villages or portions of 
villages along the Ramganga are subject to fluvial action and 
are held on short-term settlements under the usual rules. There 
are altogether 357 villages and in 1907-08 these comprised 1,474 
mahalSj of which 645 were held by single proprietors, 755 were 
joint zamindari, 88 were perfect and 79 imperfect patiidari 
and 7 were bhaiyachara. There are 26 revenue-free mahals or 
rather small plots in Sarauli and Saneha, but the total revenue- 
free area is only 2,017 acres in the whole tahsil. At the recent 
settlement Rajputs held 24*2 per cent, of the area, and next 
came Brahmans with 14*4, Banias with 14*1, Sheikhs with 11*3, 
Kayasths with 10*4 and Pathans with 10*2 per cent., Ahars, 


* Appendix, tables IX and X. 
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Khattris, Kambolis and Saiyids holding the bulk of the remainder. 
A large number of villages, chiefly along the Eaniganga, are still 
retained by Rajput communities, while about half as many are 
owned hy Brahmans and Kayasths. There are no important 
resident landholders save the Hakims of Aonla and one or two 
Banias, and most of the land is in the possession of small 
mmindarSy barely two-fifths being the property of actual out- 
siders. 

The estimated population of the tahsil in 1847 was 148,522, 
hut the inadequate character of this figure is shown by the returns 
of 1853, which gave a total of 174,851. It then rose steadily 
to 186,960 in 1865, to 196,236 in 1872 and to 197,636 in 1881. 
Ton years later it dropped slightly to 195,950, but in 1901 the 
niirabor of inhabitants was 211,836, of whom 98,710 were females. 
The density was 692 to the square mile, equal to that of Mirganj 
and practically identical with the general average for the district. 
Of the whole population 173,100 were Hindus, 37,637 Musal- 
nians, 1,013 Christians, 42 Aryas, 42 Sikhs and two wore Jains. 
Among the Hindus the lead is taken by Kisans with 25,975 
persons, and then follow Chamars with 22,408, Muraos with 
21,801, Rajputs with 15,071, Brahmans, with 11,923, Kahars 
with 11,899, Ahirs with 9,824, Gadariyas with 5,255 and Banias 
with 5,031, while Dhobis, Barhais, Kayasths, Bhangis, Nais, 
Telis, Koris, Bharbhunjas and Kumhars occur in numbers exceed- 
ing 2,000 apiece. Rajputs are far more numerous than in any 
other tahsil of the district. They are chiefly Katehriyas, Chauhans, 
Jangharas, Gaurs and Rathors, but Gautams, Bais and many 
other clans are represented. Of the Musalmans 11,843 were 
Sheikhs, 7,526 Julahas, 5,121 Pathans and 2,160 Saiyids, no 
other caste being of much importance. 

Save for the towns of Aonla, Sarauli and Sheopuri, the 
tahsil is purely agricultural and the few other places with large 
populations, such as Basharatganj, Ballia, Gaini, Gurgaon and 
Manauna, are merely overgrown villages. According to the 
census returns some 73 per cent, of the inhabitants depended 
directly on cultivation, the remaining occupations of importance 
being the supply of food, drink and clothing, general labour and 
personal or domestic service. The only manufacture which 
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gives employment to a large number of persons is cotton-weaving. 
Aonla is a local trade centre of some note, while the other 
markets are shown in the appendix, as well as the fairs, schools, 
post-offices and ferries of the tahsil. 

Means of communication are very fair. The railway from 
Bareilly to Chandausi traverses the tract from oast to west, pass- 
ing through the stations of Basharatganj and Aonla, while that 
of Karengi lies just beyond the western border. The metre-gauge 
line from Bareilly to Budaiin serves the south-eastern corner of 
the tahsil and has stations at Bamiana and Makrandpur, the 
latter being close to Bhamora. Parallel to the latter line rims 
the metalled road from Bareilly to Budaun, while a similar road 
runs to Budaun from the Aonla station. Several unmetalhd 
roads radiate from Aonla, leading to Gaini and Bareilly on the 
north-east, to Bhamora on the south-east, to Bisauli on the wes(, 
and to Sarauli on the north. A road connects Sarauli with Shco- 
puri and continues to Aliganj on the Bareilly road from Aonla. 

The tahsil has been in existence in its present form since 
1824 and constitutes a subdivision in the charge of a full-powered 
deputy collector. At Aonla are stationed a tahsiklar, a sub- 
registrar, a munsif and the usual subordinate staffi. For police 
purposes the area is divided between the circles of Aonla, Sheopuri, 
Gaini and Bhamora. 

ATARCHENDI, Pargana and Tahail Aont.a. 

This village stands in 28°16'N. and 79°14'E., on the west or 
right bank of the Aril, at a distance of four miles east from 
Aonla and some 14 miles from the district headquarters. The 
place was for a long period one of the strongholds of the 
Katehriyas and the site of their old fort, called the Thakurgarh, is 
still pointed out. It must, however, have fallen into ruins by the 
eighteenth century, for Sadullah Khan, the son of Ali Muhammad, 
built here a second fortress of brick of which the foundations 
and the towers on the river face are still traceable, covering 
an area of nearly 14 acres. The same chieftain built Sadullah- 
ganj, a hamlet on the opposite bank of the stream, north of the 
village. At the present day Atarchendi is best known on account 
of a dam on the Aril, which supplies irrigation for a large number 
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of villages aud is maintained by the landholders. The village 
itself is of considerable size and has greatly increased of late 
years, the population rising from 1,108 in 1872 to 2,045 in 1901. 
The latter included 280 Musalmans and a large community of 
Katehriyas, who still retain the j)roprietary right in this and many 
other villages of the neighbourhood, though a portion is in tlie 
hands of Kayasths. The area of the village is 1,459 acres, of 
which some 950 aro cultivated, and the revenue demand is 
Ivs. 1,480. Atarchendi possesses a post-office, an upper primary 
school aud a small school for girls. 

BAHERI, Pargana Chaumahla, Tahsil Batieri. 

The small town which gives its name to the northern tahsil 
stands in 28°46'N. and 79®30'E., on the main road to Naini Tal 
at a distance of 31 miles north from Bareilly. Parallel to the 
road on the east runs the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway, on 
which there is a station to the north of the town. Unmetalled 
roads lead from Bahori to Rudarpur on the north-west and to 
8hahi on the south-west. About a mile to the \vost flows the 
Kichha river, while to the oast of the railway istheKichha canal. 

The town comprises the inhabited sites of Baheri, Shoikhupur 
and Tanda, the last being originally a Banjara settlement and 
still mainly inhabited by that caste. The total population at the 
last census numbered 4,421 persons, of whom 3,180 were Musal- 
mans. The houses with few exceptions aro l)uilt of mud, but 
there are several brick mosques and the bazar is a busy place 
with a large and growing trade in rice and other produce of the 
Tarai and the neighbouring country. AVell-atteiided markets are 
held in Baheri three times a week and an important fair attracts 
some 15,000 persons on the occasion of the Dasahra festival. In 
addition to the tahsil buildings Baheri possesses a middle verna- 
cular school, a dispensary, a registration office, a police station, 
a post-office, a cattle-pound, a canal bungalow, a district board 
sdrai and a military encamping ground. The site is administered 
under the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, and 
Section 34 of Act V of 1861 has been extended to the place. 
Tanda is owned partly by Banjaras and partly by a Bania of 
Chandausi, while small portions belong to Saiyids and Faqirs. 
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BAHEiKI Tahsil. 

This is the northern subdivision of the district and comprises 
a large but compact block of country, bounded on the south by 
the Nawabganj, Bareilly and Mirganj tahsils, on the west by the 
Rampur state, on the north by the Naini Tal Tarai and on the 
east by the Jahanabad pargana of the Pilibhit district. It 
includes the parganaa of Richha, forming the eastern half of the 
tahsil, Chaumahla, Kabar and Sirsawa, each of which is the 
subject of a separate article. The total area is 220,602 acres or 
344*53 square miles. 

The tahsil is a tract of a remarkably homogeneous character, 
the soil being uniformly of a fertile description. But soil is of 
less importance than climate, and the value of land rises 
as its distance from the Tarai increases. The southern portion, 
known locally as the des^ resembles the bettor parts of the ]\lir- 
ganj and Nawabganj tahsils, offering a strong contrast to the 
mar of the north, which is very unhealthy and is characterised by 
fluctuating population and cultivation. The Chaumahla pargana 
has a particularly bad reputation and is decidedly precarious; 
though the soil is almost always good and productive, for there is 
practically no bhur and no usar whatever in any part of the 
tahsil. Sirsawa and Kabar are excellent parganas, fertile, well 
watered and in a flourishing condition. Tlio same may be said of 
the southern half of Richha, but the north is an unhealthy tract, 
almost as bad as Chaumahla. 

Taken as a whole the tahsil is a plain sloping gently to the 
south or south-west, the course followed by the rivers, the num- 
ber of which forms the dominant characteristic of the tract. The 
western Bahgul flows through Sirsawa and the south-west corner 
of Kabar, receiving many alliuents, of which the Barai, the 
Baraur, the Madmi and the Kuli are the most important. The 
Kichha, fed by the Andhalla on the east and the Khalwa on the 
west, joins the Bahgul on the boundary of Kabar and Sirsawa. 
Next comes the Dhora, another river of the Tarai, which traverses 
the east of Chaumahla and the south-west of Richha, receiving 
a small atHuent on its left bank ; while further east in Richha 
are the Deoranian and the eastern Bahgul, which maintain an 
almost parallel course through that pargana. These rivers and 
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the canals taken from them give the tahsil great facilities for 
irrigation. The Kuli is dammed at Khamaria and Basal, supply- 
ing all the land west of the Bahgul. Between the latter and the 
Ki(;hha water is obtained from the Cliaehait dam over the Baraur, 
from the right branch of the Paha canal, siipplenicntod by the 
(jiirhojh and Daiilatpur distributaries, and in Kal)ar from the 
Manpur dams on the Bahgul. Between tlio Kichha and the 
Dhora most of the country is irrigated from the Kichha canal 
and its various branches. The northern portion of the tract 
between the Dhora and the Deoranian has little irrigation, but 
the southern ])art is commanded by the Mahal canal from the 
Dhora, which discharges into the Cora 7iala, The country 
between the Deoranian and the eastern Bahgul depends in the 
north on irrigation by lift from the rivers ; while further south the 
Kliirni dam over the former supplies a number of villages, while 
the masonry dam on the Bahgul at Choreli servos the right 
C'horeli and Khamaria canals. Nearly all the tract east of the 
latter river is served by the Bahgul canal, the two Oganpur 
distributaries and the left Choreli. The canal system has been 
very ^^ddely extended of late years, and an important improve- 
ment has been efft^cted by the substitution of masonry for earthen 
dams. Irrigation is much more demanded for the rice than for 
tlie rubi crops, and the replacement of the earthen bandha, wh^ch 
generally gave way in the rains, by masonry weirs has added 
enormously to the value of the land. 

The tahsil was still in an undeveloped state in 1838, when 
the cultivated area was only 134,987 acres. It is true that this 
does not include revenue-free lands, which were then extensive 
owing to the existence of the Chachait ; but on the other 

hand it includes the 21 villages of Sirsawa and others in the 
Chaumahla pargana, which were afterwards bestowed on the 
Nawab of Kampur. By 18G8 the figure had risen to 173,325, 
the increase being very marked in all parganas. In spite of 
repeated fluctuations the cultivation continued to expand, and for 
the seven years ending with 1894-95 averaged 177,695 acres ; 
but then a cycle of unfavourable years set in and tillage 
dropped to a low figure, the total being only 165,849 acres at the 
last settlement. Though there has of late been some improve- 
ment, the average for the five years ending with 1906-07 was no 
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more than 166,966 acre^. At the same time this represents a pro- 
portion of 75-72 per cent, of the total area, the figure being 
79-07 in Sirsawa, 78*69 in Kabar and 75*72 in llicbha, while 
in Chaumahla it is only 69*16 per cent. Further there is an 
extraordinarily large amount of double-cropped land, the average 
being as much as 73,046 acres or 43*75 per cent, of the net ciil- 
tiyation, and in pargana Kabar more than half the land under 
tillage bears two crops in the year. 

The area of actually barren soil is extremely small; for 
though 24,335 acres are thus classified, most of this is either 
under water or else taken up by sites, buildings, railways, roads 
and the like, leaving but 1,211 acres of sterile land in the whole 
tahsil. The so-called culturable area averages 29,210 acres or 
13-25 per cent, but this includes 3,210 acres of groves and 6,723 
acres of current fallow ; the remainder being principally old 
fallow or else grassy wastes which are of considerable value for 
grazing purposes. The irrigated area is larger than would 
appear from the returns, for much irrigation is given to rice in 
the Jeharif and this is usually not recorded. The average for the 
five years ending with 1906-07 was 30,747 acres or 18*42 per 
cent, of the cultivation ; a figure which often is largely exceeded, 
much depending on the nature of the winter rains. The Kabar 
pargana has an average of 26*45 per cent, and Eichha of 18*42, 
but in the other two parganas it docs not exceed 15 per cent. 
As much as 89*61 per cent, of the irrigation is derived from 
the canals and the bulk of the remainder from the rivers and 
streams direct. Wells are little used, and of less than 1,000 acres 
irrigated by their means over 600 lie ih pargaTia liichha, 
especially the southern villages of that tract. 

The MaH/ always covers a larger area than the rabi, and 
for the five years ending with 1906-07 averaged 134,579 acres 
as against 108,480 under spring crops : but the difference is 
much less in the Sirsawa and Kabar parganas than elsewhere. 
Rice is the great kharif staple and occupies 47*76 per cent, of 
the area sown for this harvest ; 22*05 per cent, being under the 
late or transplanted variety, which is relatively uncommon in 
pargana Sirsawa. Next comes maize with 22*03 per cent, and 
then sugarcane with 8*67; the proportion rising to 12*41 in 
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piirgaiia Eichha; while after these ioWow juar and arhar with 
7*08, cotton and arhar with 3*07, small millets, jmlses, garden 
crops and a very little hajra^ the last alone and in combination 
makin" up but 1’67 per cent. In the the load is taken as 
usual by wheat with 31*45 per cent, of the area, exclusive of 
14*88 per cent, under wheat mixed witli barley or gram. The 
latter is very extensively grown, averaging 25*50 per cent., while 
with barley it makes up 5*21, barley alone covering 2*87. A 
favourite crop in this tract is masur^ which occupies as much 
as 0*91 per cent, of the area, and with poppy, *24 per cent., 
accounts for the bulk of the .remainder. 

The cultivation is generally good and a noticeable feature 
of the tahsil is the relative absence of high-oaste tenants. Th(‘ 
principal cultivating classes are Kurmis, Musalnians, Chamars, 
Muraos, Kisans and other low-caste Hindus; Brahmans and 
Bajputs being in possession of but 5*47 per cent, of the total 
area included in holdings. ‘ The latter aggregated 17G,G85 acres in 
1007-08 and of this 4*43 per cent, was in the hands of proprict(U*s 
as sir or khudkasJdy 51*1 was cultivated ])y occupancy tenants, 
43*2 l)y tenants at will, *33 by ex-proprietary tenants and *94 
per cent, was rent-free. The occupancy area is smaller than in 
any other tahsil, but this is only natural in view of the precarious 
nature of the northern portions, and there has been a large 
decrease during the past three decades, (jiain n uts are still 
very prevalent, but whereas tlmy obtained in the. case of 144,000 
acres in 1875, the present figure is but 5G,889, principally in 
Richha and (Jhaumahla, and commutation l.as bi en effected in 
numerous instances since the last settlement, in a few* villages 
on the Mirganj border a small area is lield at high cash rjiiis 
while the rest is grain-rented ; but usually grain rents extend 
to whole villages. Cash rates run fairly high, averaging lis. 5*8 
at settlement and Rs. 5*75 per acre in 1907-08 ; occupancy 
tenants paying Rs. 5*22 and tenants at w'ill Rs. /*2. An area 
of 16,069 acres was sublet and the recorded rental was Rs. G*01 
per acre. 

The vicissitudes of fortune experienced by the tahsil have 
been narrated in chapter IV and the revenue assessed at success- 
ive settlements^ together with the present demand and its 
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incidence, will be found in the appendix.^ The total is apt to 
vary slightly, since a number of precarious mahals were a^ssed 
for a short term only at the last settlement and at the same timo 
those especially subject to floods wore demarcated as .alluvial. 
There are altogether 430 villages in the talisil and in 1907-08 
these comprised 1,177 mahals, of which 4G0 were owned by 
single proprietors and 624 were joint zamindari : while 87 
were perfect iMtidari, only one was held in imperfect paUidari- 
tenure and three wore hhaiyachara, A noteworthy feature is 
the relative al)seiice of proprietary communities and small land- 
holders. The I^ains of Pilibhit have, acquired coiisidarable estates 
in Kichha and the Sheikhs of Mawai in Kabar own a largo 
property ; but about a fourth of the laud is in the hands of 
Pathaiis of Rampur and J3areilly, while the Baiiias and Kayastlis 
of the latter city have purchased extensive areas. Altogether at 
the time of the settlement Pathans held 24*2 per cent, of the 
tahsil. Rains 11*9, Banias 11*8, Kayasths 10, Kurmis 7*7, Sheikhs 
7‘47, Khattris 4*5, Rajputs, 3*16, Jats 3 and Saiyids 1*3 per cent., 
the rest being in the hands of other Hindus. 

Despite the unfavourable nature of the climate, the tahsil 
is thickly populated, the average density at the last census 
being 561 to the square mile. The precarious nature of tho 
country is illustrated by the fluctuations in the number of 
inhabitants during the last half-century. The total rose from 
188,305 in 1853 to 198,850 in 1865, but then fell to 197,393 in 
1872. During tho famine of 1877 large numbers flocked to the 
moist lands of the north and by 1881 the population had risen to 
218,487. Since that date, however, it has undergone a marked 
decline, falling in 1891 to 207,063 and at the last census to 
193,412, of whom 90,190 were females. The whole number 
included 136,913 Hindus, 56,017 Musalmans, 420 Christians, 60 
Ary as, 8 Jains and 4 Sikhs. As in the adjoining Bareilly tahsil, 
Kurmis are tho strongest Hindu caste, numbering 23,415 persons, 
and then come Chamars with 20,077, Muraos with 16,034, Koris 
with 13,975, Kahars with 8,190 and Kisans wdth 5,710, while after 
these follow Brahmans, Jats, Telia, Gadariyas, Barhais, Rajputs, 
Dhobis, Nais and Kayasths, with a total exceeding 2,000 in, each 
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cask Tho Rajputs are less numerous here than in most other 
parti * of the district, but the variety • of clans is nevertheless 
great, though the majority arc Chauhaiis, Katohriyas, Rathors and 
Gaurs. Among tho Musalmana the prevailing castes are Julahas 
\vith 9,740, Banjaras with 7,202, Pathans with (>,082, Pamirs witli 
4^335, Behnas with 4,183 and Sheikhs with 3,958, wliile of tho 
rest Mewatis, Lo liars and Rajputs, principally Bhattis by clan, 
are the best represented. 

According to the census returns the actual agricultural 
population amounted to about 72 per cunt, of the whole, tho 
proportion being much the same as in Nawabganj and Aonla. 
Of the other occupations the sux^ply of food, drink and clothing 
accounted for 11*5, personal and domestic service for 4*5 and 
general labour for 2*9 per cunt. There are no manufactures of 
any note, except perhaps cotton-weaving and cotton-printing in 
a few villages. The tahsil contains no town oi’ any size, those 
of Baheri, Shishgarh, Shergarh and Richha being merely agricul- 
tural villages. Tho markets, fairs, schools and post-olhcos of tho 
tahsil are shown in the appendix. 

Through the centre of the tract, from nortli to south, run the 
railway and metalled Road from Kathgodam to Bareilly, the 
former having stations at Baheri, Richha Road and ileoranian. 
Klsewhere means of communication are both scanty and poor. Past 
of the lino tho only road is that from Ricliha Road station to Richha 
and Pilibhit, while to tho west roads lead from Baheri to Rudarpur 
On the north-west and to Shergarh and bhahi on the south-east. 
Prom the latter place a road runs northwards to Shishgarh and 
Rudarpur, traversing the extreme south-west corner of the tahsil. 

The numerous changes that have taken place in tho adminis- 
trative arrangement of tho component parganas have l)eon dealt 
with in chapter IV. Tho tahsil in its present form came into 
existence in 1863, and has since formed a subdivision in tho 
charge of a full-powered officer on the district staff. The tahsil- 
dar, sub-registrar and tho usual complement of subordinate 
officials reside at Baheri, whilo the original civil jurisdiction is 
vested in the munsif of Haveli. Por police purposes the area is 
divided between the circles of Baheri, Deoranian and Shishgarh, 
the station of Richha having recently been abolished. 
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BAIRAMNAGAR, Pargana Kabab, Tahsil Baheri. 

A large agricultural village standing in 28°38'N. and 
79°20'E., about Haifa mile from the left bank of the Bahgul, 
three mile s west from Shergarh and 23 miles from Bareilly. It 
gives its name to an important distributary of the Kichha 
canal, which flows through the west of the village. The popu- 
lation at the last census, including that of Nurabad, which forms 
part of the site, numbered 2,492 persons, of whom 1,138 were 
Musalmaiis. The latter are mainly Pathans, Banjaras and 
Julahas, who carry on their traditional industry of weaving. 
The place possesses an upper primary school, but has no other 
feature of interest. The area is 1,922 acres and the revenue 
demand is Rs. 3,301, the owner of the greater part being Raja 
Lalta Prasad of Pilibhit, ,who bought it from the old Sheikh 
proprietors. 

BALLIA, Pargana Baleia, Tahsit Aonla. 

The place which gives its name to the Ball i a pargana is a 
largo agricultural village standing in 28°li'N. and 79°23'K., in 
the lowlands of the Ramganga valley, at a distance of fifteen 
miles south-east from Aonla and five miles from Bhamora. It is 
a most inaccessible place, owing to the existence of a largo water- 
course which cuts it off from the upland and there is no road 
within five miles. In 1901 it contained 2,560 inhabitants, of 
whom 365 were Musalmans. The principal castes are Banias 
and Kayasths, one of the latter being the proprietor of the 
village, which has an area of 724 acres and is assessed at 
Rs. 1,420. Ballia possesses a post-office, a middle vernacular 
school and a small school for girls. Markets are held twice a 
week, but the trade is necessarily local. 


BALLIA Pargana y Tahsil Aonla. 

This small pargana occupies the south-eastern corner of 
the tahsil and extends from Saneha on the west to the Rara- 
ganga and pargana Karor, the latter forming the boundary 
on the north and east, while to the south lies the Budaun district. 
The total area is 23,272 acres or 36'36 square miles, practically 
the whole of this lying in the low valley of the Ramganga. 
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Ballia seems to have originally formed part of 8aiioha and 
to have attained an independent existence in the eighteenth 
century. The liohillas, however, appear to have incorporated 
it in Karor and it was not detached till 1814. Then it was 
transferred to Salempur, now in Budaun, hut in 1824, on the 
constitution of the SahasAvan or Budaun district, it was retained 
in Bareilly and made into a separate pargana of the Aonla tahsil. 
In 1870 its area was reduced by tho transfer of 19 villages to 
8alompur, though four were received from Saneha in compen- 
sation. 

Owing to this loss tho population, which had risen from 
20,038 in 1853 to 24,314 in 1805, dropped to 23,950 in 1872, 
while it subsequently fell to 23,093 in 1881 and to 22,934 ten 
yi ars later. Tn 1901, however, a marked increase was recorded, 
the total being 20,779, of Avhom 24,141 Avere Hindus, 2,500 
Musalmans and 72 of other religions. Ballia is a large vil- 
lage, and in addition to this Sardarnagar, Naurangpur, Akha, 
Bicliraiya and Langra contain over a thousand inhabitants 
apiece. 


BAKAUJl, Pargana and Tahsil Nawabganj. 

A village standing on the right bank of tho Bahgul, in 
28°37'N. and 79°35'E., at a distance of six miles north-north- 
Avest from NaAvabganj and some 22 miles from Bareilly. It 
once ranked as a toAvn, having been administered under Act 
XX of 1850 from 1873 to 1903, Avhon the measure Avas Avith- 
drawn on account of the poverty and insignificance of the place. 
There is a cattle-pound hero and an upper primary school, as 
Avell as a canal bungalow, Avhile markets are hold in tho village 
three times a week. Tho population numbered 2,478 in 1872, but 
fell to 2,814 in 1881. Ten years later it AA^as 2,322, while in 1901 
the number of inhabitants, including those of Jafarpur, Avas 
only 1,906, of Avhom 449 were Musalmans. The village has an 
area of 1,310 acres, of Avhich about 1,010 arc cultivated, and is 
held at revenue of Rs. 2,792 by Muhammad Rahimdad Khan 
of Bareilly. A short distance to the north of Baraiir, in the 
village of Ataria, is a lofty pillar of the great trigonometrical 
survey. 
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BAKEILLY, Pargana Karok, Tahsil Bareilly. 

The city of Bareilly, properly spelled Bareli and commonly 
known as Bans Bareli to distinguish it from Bai Bareli in Oudh, 
stands approximately in 28°22'N. and 79°24'E., at a distance 
of 290 miles by rail from Allahabad, 812 from Calcutta and 
1,031 from Bombay, It is situated on high ground above the 
valley of the Ramganga, which flows close to the western out- 
skirts of the city, and then bonds away to the south-west. To 
the cast, skirting the cantonment, is the Nak«atia, while on tho 
west the Doorariian discharges itself into tho Ramganga. Tho 
place is approached by several lines of railway and metalled 
roads. The main lino of tho Oudh and Rohilkhaiid system 
approaches it from tho south and, after passing through tho 
station in civil lines, runs through the western extremities of the 
city, eventually turning off towards the north-west. From the 
station a branch line runs south-westwards to the bridge over tho 
Ramganga near Akha and thence continues to Aonla, Chand- 
ausi and Aligarh. The station is also the junction for two 
lines of the Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. The branch 
loading to Soron and Kasganj loaves tho broad-gauge lino last 
mentioned at the Akha bridge ; while the main lino runs north- 
wards from Bareilly station to the city station near the district 
jail and thence to Shahamatganj junction, formerly known as 
the central jail station. There it is joined by a short branch 
leading from the Shahamatganj goods-shed in the heart of tho 
city. Metalled roads lead from Bareilly to Budaun on tho 
south-west, to Shahjahanpur on the south-east, to Pilibhit on the 
north-east, to Naini Tal on the north, and to Moradabad on the 
north-west ; though tho last is now metalled only for ten miles 
from the city. An unmetalled road crosses the Ramganga by a 
ferry and leads to Budaun, while a second goes eastwards from 
the old city to Haru Nagla and thence over the Nakatia to 
Bisalpur. 

Bareilly is the largest city in Rohilkhand. Its population 
rose from 92,208 souls in 1847 to 101,507 in 1853, or 111,332 
if the cantonment be included, and to 105,649 in 1865. A decline 
then occurred, for in 1872 tho total for both city and canton- 
ment \va8 but 102,982 : though subsequently a rapid increase set 
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ill, the figure rising to 113,417 in 1881, to 121,039 In 1891, and to 
131,208 in 1901. These figures include the cantonment popul- 
ation, which numbered 10,257 in 1881 and 13,254 ti‘n ye ars later, 
while in 1901 it was 13,828, of \vhom 6,502 wore Hindus, 4,801 
Musalmans and 2,525 of other religions, principally Christians. 
The municipal population, 117,380 in all, consisted of 60,085 
Hindu'5, 54,606 Musalmans, 1,503 Christians, 531 Ary as, 49 
Sikhs and 6 Jains. The principal Hindu castes 'wore Banias, 
with 7,132 ropresentatives, followi‘d by Kahars with 7,065, Brah- 
mans wdth 5,835, Kayasths with 5,786, Lodhs with 3,578, iNIuraos 
with 3,165, Chamars with 2,338, Sonars \vith 2,220, Khattris 
w ith 2,163 and Rajputs wdth 2,100. Of the Musalmans 22,739 
were Sheikhs and 12,518 Pathans, wdiile Jiilahas w ith 5,260 and 
Saiyids with 4,399 made up the bulk of the remainder, for licsidos 
those Mughals alone occurred in numbors exceeding a thousand. 

Of the city population 49*04 per cent, w^cre engaged in or 
flependenb on industries and commerce, the industrial community 
by itself making up 40*18 ^mr cent. The chief occupations com- 
prised under the latter head were those concerned w ith tlie pre- 
paration and supply of food and drink, and one of the chief of 
these is the manufacture of sugar. An immense amount of 
sugar-refiniiig is now carried on in Bareilly and this may be 
regarded as the staple industry of the city : about 20,000 tons of 
raw sugar being imported annually. Next comes weaving, 
which has been mentioned already in chapter II, and then work 
in metals and wood, the latter including the well-known manu- 
facture of furniture. The trade of the place consists mainly in 
sugar, cloth, grain, salt, metals as well as timlier, of which large 
quantities are brought hither by rail from the forests. The chief 
centres of the grain trade are Shahamatganj, Zulfikarganj and 
the Kotwali Ghauk. Of the other main occupational classes 
pasture and agriculture accounted for 14*45, personal and 
domestic service for 15*9, general labour for 7*31, professions for 
5*86 and public service for 4*8 per cent., the small remainder 
consisting of those whose means of support is independent of any 
regular occupation. 

According to tradition the old city was founded in 1537 by 
» Rajput, as already recorded in the district history. Abou^ 
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1573 the place had an imperial garrison and a few years later 
Ain-iil-mulk founded the Mirzai Masjid and the Mirzai Bagh. 
Before the close of Ak bar’s reign Bareilly had become the capital 
of a vast pargana, but no name of any note occurs in connoc- 
tion with the place till the days of Shahjahan, when Raja ^lak- 
rand Rai, a Khattri, was appointed governor in 1657. This 
man Iniilt the new city, the new fort, the tomb of Shahdana and 
the Jami Masjid of the Sunnis ; while either he or his brothers 
founded Makraiidpur, Alamgiriganj, Mulukpur, Kiinwarpur and 
Biharipur. By this time the city had become the capital of 
Katehr and it grew to further importance during the days of tlie 
Roliillas, notably Hafiz Rahmat Khan, who moved the seat of 
government hither from Aonla. The sons of Hafiz Rahmat gavQ 
their names to Iiiayatganj and Zulfikarganj, while his Hindu 
ministers built Katra Manrai auil Gadhi. Other relics of this 
period arc tlie garden of Champat Rai and the mosques of Badr- 
ul-Islam and Bibiji ; while the tombs of Hafiz Rahmat and 
Muhammad Yar w'ero built during the administration of the 
Nawab Wazirs of Oudh, who held Bareilly till the cession of 
Rohilkhand to the Company in 1801. The place then became 
the headquarters of a district and the seat of a x^i'^>vincial court 
of appeal. The subsequent history of the city has been narrated 
elsewhere, the chief events being the outbreaks of 1816 and 1837 
and the great rebellion of 1857. 

Bareilly became a cantonment from the first introduction 
of Britisli rule, but it w’as not till after the Mutiny that Euro- 
pean troops were regularly stationed here. The cantonment 
is of wide extent, stretching south-eastwards from the city to 
the Nakatia, the boundary being defined roughly by the raihvay 
and the Shahjahanpur road. It contains the native cavalry 
lines in the east, the infantry lines for a British and an Indian 
battalion in the centre, the artillery linos in the west and the 
extensive buildings and yards of the Supply and Transport Corps 
near the railway station. Near the artillery lines is the small 
fort, built as a place of refuge after the outbreak of 1816 ; a 
square building with two flanking bastions and a deep and wide 
ditch. There is a large and densely populated bazar in the 
south of the cantonment, and another stands in the centre, near 
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the British infantry lines, while close to the latter are the dak- 
hiingalow, the post-office and the station church. Towards the 
fort are the Oiitram Institute, the station hospital and the 
Roman Catholic church. There is a second Anglican church on the 
north-west borders of the cantonment, close to the club, and 
its churchyard contains the tomb of James Thomason, Lieutenant 
(jovernor of the North-Western Provinces from 1843 to 1853. 
The tomb was destroyed by the rebels in 1857, but was after- 
wards rebuilt by the Covernment. The iiortherii portion of the 
cantonment, from the Shahjahanpur road to tlie eastern boundary 
of the civil station, is a magnificent expanse of open grass, 
containing room for two or more battalions under canvas witli- 
out encroaching on the large racecourse and the polo grounds. 
8avc for this vast maidan the cantonment is extremely well 
w»)odcd and for its broad roads and shady avenues, its convenient 
arrangement, its commodious barrack accommodation, its ample 
space and remarkable cleanliness it has been considered equal 
to any in India, and certainly the station has at all times enjoyed 
fiu almost unrivalled popularity. 

The civil station is interposed between the cantonment and 
t he city. It extends northwards from the railway station, adjoin- 
ing which is a large sarai and a number of poor shops. From 
the station one road leads into I he cantonment and another 
goes direct to the city, passing the district courts and offices, 
round which are congregated the judgo^s court, the bar library, 
the police office, the magistrate’s lock-up and other buildings. 
To the west of the courts is the largo enclosure of the district 
jail, originally constructocl as a central jail. Beyond tliis aro 
the police lines, and further on is tho Bareilly city station on 
the llohilkhand and Kumaun Railway. To tho north-east and east 
of tho courts aro tho residential bungalows of the officials, includ- 
ing the circuit house and that of tho Commissioner of Ilobil- 
khand ; and in the same neighbourhood are tho Allahabad Bank, 
the Bank of Upper India, tho offices of the llohilkhand and 
Kumaun Railway and the Company Bagh or public garden, at 
tho southern end of which, abutting on the cantonment, is the 
Extensive building of the Bareilly Club. Along the northern 
extremity of the public gardens runs a broad road westwards, 

14 
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crossing the main road to the city and continuing past the 
police lines to the city station, while subsequently it becomes 
the Naini Tal road and closely follows the lino of railway. 
On the north side are the lunatic asylum and the vast com- 
pound in which stand the residence of the Nawab of Jlampur 
and the imposing buildings of the college, recently erected. To 
the west of the city road arc the premises of the American 
Mission, with its theological seminary, a red-brick church and 
the residences of the staff. In the same neighbourhood is the 
Highland cemetery, a small and shady enclosure which contains 
numerous memorials to the non-commissioned officers and men 
of the 42nd Royal Highlanders who died in 1858-59. 

Between the mission premises and the city is the district 
high school, the buildings of which wtjro till recently shared hy 
the Bareilly college. It stands in the village of Makrandpur, 
which derives its name from Raja Makrand Rai, the principal 
founder of Bareilly, To the west of this is Nek pur, which com- 
prises a large extent of cultivated land within municipal limits, 
stretching for a considerable distance beyond the railway lines 
and the area occupied by the yards and workshops adjoining 
the city station. 

The city proper runs east and west, from the Ramganga 
almost to the Nakatia. It is extraordinarily modern in its ap- 
pearance and old buildings are few and generally inconspicuous. 
The eastern portion is known as the old city, which ten years ago 
was a somewhat squalid and decayed suburb, but has now good 
roads and pavements, while the old mud-built houses have been 
replaced by substantial dwellings of brick. It is inhabited 
chiefly by Musalmans and is full of open spaces, graveyards and 
ruined or ruinous mosques and houses. The old city was built 
round the Kot or fort of Basdeo, the reputed founder of Bareilly, 
the name of whose father, Jagat Singh, is preserved in tho 
easternmost muhalla and the cultivated lands of Jagatpur, which 
is included within municipal limits. To the south of Jagatpur, 
in the extreme south-east, is the suburb of Newada Sheikhan, 
named after a very old Sheikh colony, and between this and the 
Shahjahanpur road, abutting on the maidan and racecourse, 
is Haflzpnr, called after Hafiz Rahmat Khan. The latter 
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contains the small Christian settlement, and the little church of 
Co^viegauj, to which reference has been made in chapter III. 
Practically speaking the old city comprises the area to the east 
of the Pilibhit and Shahjahanpur roads from their junction at 
Golganj. It is traversed by the Bisalpur road and lies in the 
police circle known as Baradari. In addition to the outlying 
villages already mentioned it includes the mithallas of Madho- 
bari, which contains the Shahamatganj goods-sheds and terminus ; 
Bazaria Inayatganj, the smaller of the two markets built by 
Iiiayat Khan, the unfortunate son of TIafiz Rahmat Khan ; Chak 
Malmiudpur, Kankartola and Gher Jafar Khan, to the north of 
the Bisalpur road. To the south of the latter are Qazitola, the 
north and soutli mibhallas of Katra Chand Khan, Chah Baljati, 
named after the wells built by a Banjara woman, and Jagatpur, 
already noted. There are no traces of the old Katohria fort 
which was razed to the ground in the days of Akl)ar, and the 
antiquities of the old city are very unimportant. The chief is the 
ISlirzai Masjid, built under the orders of Akl)ar by IMirza Ain-ul- 
mnlk, the date according to a chronogram written by the famous 
Faizi being 1579, while it was repaired in 17t50 l)y ITaq Dad 
Khan. There is also the tomb of Badr-ul-Tslam, appointed gover- 
nor of Bareilly in 1745 after the capture of Ali Muhammad at 
Bangarh ; as well as that of Bibiji, the sister of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan. 

The new city lies on either side of •a main street which runs 
throughout its length from Golganj westwards. This street is 
flanked on either side by a continuous lino of neat masonry 
shops, for the most part of two storeys and uniformly built of 
brick covered with white plaster ; though in the squares and 
market-places the houses are more lofty and pretentious. From 
Golganj the road leads to a second circus of the same name and 
thence through the large grain market of Shahamatganj, past 
Zulfikarganj, and the Kachcha Sarai, a vast quadrangle on the 
south of the street, to the Kotwali Chauk, where the street is 
joined by the main road from the civil lines and the railway sta- 
tion, which continues northwards through the city to join the 
Naini Tal road near the central and is often known as the 
Naini Tal road. The Chauk or central market-place is flanked 
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on the north by the Kotwali or city police station and on the south 
by the tahsil : fine buildings of two storeys erected when Mr. 
Fleetwood Williams was magistrate of the district. To the sout'i 
of the main street from Golganj to the Kotwali are the miohaWis 
of Shahamatganj, Kali Bari, Bansmandi and Naumahla. The 
last lies to the south of the Kaclicha Sara! and contains the spa- 
cious grounds of the Sadr dispensary and the Dufferin hospital. 
Tiicse have boon greatly improved during the past thirty years 
and with the various wards, operating rooms and other buildings 
present a very attractive appearance. Opposite the dispenaai v, 
on the other side of the road leading from tlio civil station, stands 
the large triangular edifice occupied by the ofliccs of the municipal 
board, the courts of the honorary magistrates and the KohilhluiTid 
Institute. Facing it on the south is an ornamental garden main- 
tained by the municipality; and close by are a church and a 
school belonging to the American Alission, the former possessing 
a lofty clock tower. South of this garden again are the oxtensivi- 
premises of the district high school, to winch reference has hicii 
made above. 

The rmihallas to the north of the main street, from Ihc 
Shahamatganj station to the Naini Tal road, are north and south 
Shalidana, Gangaptir, Bagli Ahmad Ali Khan, Kasaitola, Ohaniar- 
tola, north and oast Alaingiriganj, east and west Chah Kanhau 
and Akab Kotwali ; wliilo further north again are Birahimpur, 
which includes a largo area of cultivated land on either side of 
the Pilibhit road, cast and west Shahabad, Qanungoyan, Bhiir, 
Tibri and the outlying village of Udaipur, which extends to the 
furthest northern boundary of the recently enlarged municipal 
area. Of those mibJiallas Shalidana derives its name from a 
celebrated Faqir, whose tomb was built by Makrand Bai iu 
die days of Aurangzeb; during the riots of 1816 it was the 
rallying-point of the insurgents, many of whom were buried in 
its preciucts. The market of Alaingiriganj was also erected hy 
Makrand Bai, while Bagh Ahmad Ali Khan derives its name 
from a wealthy liohilla, who built the large tank which is still 
called after him. 

From the Naini Tal road westwards to the railway line is a ' 
densely inhabited block of city, which contains a very largo 
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number of small m uhallas. The main street continues westwards 
through the centre from the Kotwali square. It is hero of a very 
regular character till it opens out in the Chandiii Chauk/on tlio 
south side of which is a fine gateway, richly decorated with 
plaster, loading into the Pakka Sarai. There was formerly a 
similar gateway on the north, at the entrance of tlie Sahukara 
iiiiiJudlii, Init this was pulled down owing to its dangerous con- 
dition a few years ago. Poyorid this the street again opens out 
into the Katra and Qila Bazars, the latter marking the site of 
Makrand Rai’s great fort, now wholly demolished; while at tho 
termination of the street, close to tho railway, is the fine square 
of Inglisganj, named after Mr. John Inglis, who when magistrate 
l)uilt most of tho existing highways through the city. 

Tho mithallas to tin? south of tho central street, lietwoen tho 
municipal hall and tho higli school on thi^ <‘ast, tlio civil station on 
the south and the railway on the west, are Kaharau, Karaulan, 
Kliwaja Qutl), Darzi Chauk, Kucha 8itaram, Haudagaraii, Khat- 
Iriun, Kasgarau and Biharipur on the west ; Kauwatola, east 
and west Gadhia, east and west Bamanpuri, Richhbandan, 
Kuiiwarpur, Malukpur and Gali Mirdaha in tho centre; and 
Ikikka Harai, Masjid Domni, Gher Sheikh Mitthu, Mas] id Niarain, 
Kaiighitola, Akal) Kotwali Kohna, Inglisganj, Bazaria Sandal 
Klian, Zakhira, Reti, east and west Jasauli and Nakhslibandian 
in the >vest. Most of those names explain tlioir origin, being 
called after the caste or occupation of tho residents. Zakhira is 
lumiod after tho old treasury, Gadliia after a tank in that neigh- 
hourhood, Kauwatola after a rookery among somo nmi trees, 
Malukpur, Kuiiwarpur and Biharipur after tliree brothers of 
Makrand Rai, Khwaja Qutb after a inerehant called Qut])-ud-diii, 
and Jasauli after a village which extends beyond tlio railway to 
the banks of the Ramgaiiga. In Kaiighitola, tho comb-makers’ 
quarter, is the Jami Masjid of the Sunnis, approached liy a street 
leading from tho south-east corner of Inglisganj. It was built 
in 1667 by Makrand Rai, and has lately been restored by the 
Musalmans of the city ; but it is architecturally uninteresting, 
save for its gateway which is surmounted by a navjhatlcJiana or 
chamber for musicians. Further south is tho Gudri-ka-Masjid, 
the chief mosque of the Shias ; built by Mirza Hasan Baza Khan^ 
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governor of Bareilly in the days of Asaf-ud-daula. It was 
repaired some years ago by Nawab Qasim All Khan of the 
reigning family of Rampur, and it is a much more striking build- 
ing than the other, with its graceful domes and lofty minarets 
plastered with serrated tracery. Near the Qila Bazar is the highly 
decorated house of Altaf Ali Khan, a former Kamboh resident of 
the city, and to the west of the bazar is a solid masonry bridge 
over a watercourse called the Qila nadiy built in 1842 by Diwaii 
Bahadur 8ingh, the great-grandfather of Munshi Bhim Singh 
mentioned in chapter III as one of the chief landholders of the 
district. At the extremity of the street, on the west side of 
Inglisganj, is the Qila police station and on the opposite side of 
the road is the Inglisganj school. 

North of the main street are the muhallas of Gali Nawaban, 
Katra Manrai, east and west Bazavia Puran, Gali Bhataii, 
Lakheran, oast and west Zakati, Manaintola, Charhai Nib, 
Panjabpura, Pul Qazi, Sahukara, Clihipitola and Bazar ia iNIoti 
Lai ; while further to the north arc Kohra Pir, Bhishtian, Chah 
Bai, Bankhana, Kishtpazan, Chaudhri, Gulabnagar, Muradpui a, 
Rafiabad, Kela Bagh and Talab Chaudhri. The Zakati or alms- 
takers’ muhalla is named after a family of Kayasth pensioners, 
and Katra Manrai is called after Man Rai, a minister of Ali 
Muhammad, who built a house and gateway, of which the latter is 
still standing. 

Beyond the railway the main street parts into two, one going 
north-west to Moradabad through the suburb of Salehnagar, w liilo 
the other leads south-west to Aonla, crossing the Ramganga by a 
bridge of boats. The only miohallas in this direction are tlio 
three divisions of Kathgar, which lie close to the railway, and the 
area is for the most part taken up by gardens and cultivation. 
It would seem that the houses of the earliest European officials 
were located in this neighbourhood : as for example the large, but 
dilapidated, house of Mr. Eanthome and the Kashmiri Kothi near 
the central jail, where Bishop Heber stayed with Mr. Hawkins, 
then judge of Bareilly. Here is the Husaini Bagh, containing a 
haradairi or summer-house built by Husain Ali Khan, a governor 
of the city under Asaf-ud-daula; and hard by is the garden of 
Champat Rai, a younger brother of Rao Pahar Singh, who was a 
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minister of Hafiz Rahmat Khan. The temple in the garden was 
built in 1854. Of more importance is the toml) of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan, standing near the Aonla road. It is approached through a 
fine plastered gateway, which leads into a largo cemetery, and in 
the centre of the latter is the mausoleum, an elegant though some- 
what shabby structure of brick and plaster. Over the door is an 
inscription stating that it was built by his daughter in 1831; but 
as a matter of fact the tomb was begun in 1775 by Rao Pahar 
Singh, while Zulfikar Khan in the following year sot up the 
oriiainontal canopy of plaster over the grave. When the wall 
surrounding the city of Pilibhit was demolished the money 
derived from the sale of the materials was devoted to the construc- 
tion of the dome and the ])recincts, either by the Nawab Wazir at 
tlie suggestion of the British (xovmrnmont or by tlie Company 
Itself. Hafiz Rahmat Khan’s daughter repaired the structure 
and assumed the whole credit for the building, while at the same 
time the gateway was erected by Hafiz Muhammad Y^ar Khan. 
The latter is to bo distinguished from Muhammad Yar, the son of 
Ali Muhammad, who is buried in a tomb in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The mausoleum was again restored by Air. Thomason; 
but after the Mutiny the declining fortunes of Hafiz Rahmat 
Khan’s descendants caused it to bo neglected, with the result 
tliat Air. A. Cadell had to undertake extensive repairs in 189L 
The chief public buildings have already been mentioned or 
described in the foregoing pages, while in chapter IV reference 
has been made to the many educational institutions, of which a 
list will be found in the appendix. Some account too has been 
given there of the municipal administration of the city. Bareilly 
has an excellent water-supply from the innumerable wells ; and 
matters are so satisfactory in this respect that the question of 
waterworks has been considered of little importance. The 
drainage of the place is a more serious matter and an extensive 
scheme is shortly to be carried out. Further difficulties have 
arisen of late years in connection with the rapid increase in the 
population, which has led to the congestion of the more densely 
inhabited quarters. Accordingly a scheme has been sanctioned 
for a large extension of the municipal area, especially on the 
north and east, so as to include the outlying villages of Jagatpur 
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and Nevvada Slieikhan in the latter direction and those of Udaipur 
and Birahimpur in the north, with the object of encouraging the 
establishment of new and more wholesome settlements along the 
Pilibhit, Bisalpur and Naini Tal roads. 

BAREILLY Tahsil. 

This tahsil comprises tho central portion of the district and 
is conterminous with the single pargana of Karor. The latter 
was originally a vast subdivision, including the present tahsils of 
Faridpur andNawabganj, as well as a considerable area in the 
Shahjahanpur and Pilibhit districts. In tlic days of tho Rohillas 
the tahsils of Faridpur and Bisalpur were severed from tlio old 
mahal of Bareilly or Karor, as it was thenceforward called, but 
the Ballia pargana was added to it from Sanoha. The last was 
separated in 1814, while a year later tho Nawabganj tahsil was 
formed. Tho boundaries were altered in 1852-53, with tho result 
that 84 villages were lost and 21 gained by transfers with other 
parganas : but since that date the only changes that have occurred 
have been due to variations in tho course of the Ramganga. As 
at present constituted the tahsil is bounded, on the north by tho 
Richha pargana of tahsil Baheri, on the east by Nawabganj and 
Faridpur, on tho south by tho latter tahsil and pargana Ballia, 
and on the west by Sanoha and Sarauli North and tho Shahi 
parganas of tho Mirganj tahsil. The total area is 138,633 acres 
or 310*36 square miles. 

The Ramganga flo ws in a south-easterly direction close to tho 
south-wostern borders of the tahsil. Its course is subject to 
continual change and tho river rarely, if over, forms the actual 
boundary. It has a broad bed, containing a large expanse of allu- 
vial soil, and in many places the deposit is very rich and fertile, 
much sugarcane being grown in the actual bed of the river. In this 
respect the Ramganga khadir is superior to that in Faridpur, 
the area of sandy waste being relatively small. There is no high 
bank as a rule and tho change from the alluvial lowlands to tho 
level upland is effected gradually. Between the Ramganga and 
the city, also in the immediate vicinity of tho latter on all 
sides, is a number of fine villages in which the soil has been 
worked up to a remarkably high pitch of excellence and tho 
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lajul, dovotcd chiefly to market gardening, pays unusually high 
rents. 

Several affluents join the Ramganga in this talisj!, all 
ilowiug in a direction more or less due south. First conies the 
^vest\'rll Bahgul or Dojora in the extreme west ; then tlio jSauklia 
and its tributary the Dhaniya; then the Deoraiiian, almost 
liisecting the tahsil and closely following the line of the Naini 
Tal road, to join the main river close to the city ; then the 
Nakatia, which keeps an almost parallel coursi* and skirts the 
Jku'oilly cantonment ; then the eastern Bahgul, about five miles 
further to the oast ; and lastly the Kaiidii, a small stream of 
Nawal)ganj, which joins the Bahgul on its left hank. 

Those rivers form a fairly complete drainage system; luit 
the western portion of tlie tahsil lies low and al)Oiin(ls in sliallow 
depressions, in which the surface drainage (iollects during the 
rains, leaving the soil so hard when it dries that rahi cultivation 
is impossible. This intractable clay soil, locally known as 
jhmbi, produces little but rice and occupies a block of country 
in the southern portion of tlio tract between the Dcoranian and 
the Saukha. North of this block as far as tlio Baheri border 
and west of the latter rivor the soil improves into a rich loam of 
great natural fertility. Tiiero is hut little sand and the soil is 
generally of a good consistency, stiilening into clay in the lower 
levels. 

The rest of the tahsil, save for a small group of good loam 
villages along the Bisalpur road, is of a very diffln’out description. 
It is a fairly homogeneous tract of light soil, often degenerating 
into poor sandy bliur of a most inferior type. The western 
boundary is marked roughly by a lino drawn from the city 
northwards to Pardhauli, thence to Bhojupura and thence along the 
railway to Pilibhib. There is generally a ridge of bhui' along the 
river banks and the sand between these ridges varies to some 
extent, in places being a fair loam with clay in the depressions ; 
but frequently the bJmr stretches eastwards in extensive plateaux, 
the worst soil being found on the watersheds between the four 
livers. In the actual basins of the streams there is usually soma 
kkadir land of good quality, especially along the Bahgul and in 
the bed of the Nakatia near Bareilly. 
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The tahsil is fully cultivated, and this has been the case for a 
long time. The area under tillage in 1840 was 101,964 acres, 
but this did not include the large revenue-free area under culti- 
vation. By 1870 the total was no loss than 151,528 acres ; and, 
though several fluctuations occurred in the next thirty years, 
there has l)een a considerable advance of late, for in the five }ears 
ending with 1906-07 the average was 151,423 acres or 77*74 per 
cent, of the total area. The amount of land bearing two crops in 
the year is very considerable, for though double-cropping is impos- 
sible in the clay tract it amounts on an average to 38,382 acres, 
or 24*85 per cent, of the net cultivation, the increase in this direc- 
tion being very marked. If the proportion of cultivated land is 
below the general average for the district the reason lies in the 
fact that the barren area is necessarily large. It averages 20,938 
acres, but of this 6,900 are under water and 9,873 are taken u])by 
sites, buildings, railways, roads and the like, the city and canton- 
ment alone being responsible for a large amount of unculturablo 
land; so that the actual area of barren waste is but 4,165 acres, 
and this consists principally of sterile sand along the Ramganga 
or else of equally useless xisar by the Sankha. The so-called 
culturable area averages 22,333 acres, but this includes 5,464 
acres of current fallow and 5,433 of groves, which are far more 
plentiful than in any other tahsil, leaving out 12,379 acres of old 
fallow and unbroken waste, mainly hJmr of the poorest type. 

The irrigated area averages 28,943 acres or 18*74 per cent of 
the cultivation, and though this is often exceeded the proportion 
is never very high. Half of this amount is supplied from wells, 
which can be made in most places, oven in the high hhur tract, 
provided the walls be strengthened with a hir or lining of twisted 
arhar stalks. There are very few masonry wells employed 
for irrigation, and the charkhi system is adopted everywhere save 
in the fine tract of the north-west, along the Shahi border, where 
bullocks may sometimes bo seen at work on masonry wells. The 
rivers are utilised whenever practicable. Earthen dams are 
cpnstructed every year by the Canal department at Saidpur on the 
Deoranian and at Maheshpur on the Sankha, and from these high 
leyel canals have been carried, so as to replace the old wasteful 
ditches^ and irrigate the intervening area. Small dams are also 
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jnacle by the landholders at various other places on all the little 
rivers ; but the area supplied is always inconsiderable, except 
in the Bahgul valley and the large block in and near the Bareilly 
cantonment, which is watered from the Nakatia dam. 

Owing to the extension of double-cropping the rabi area has 
greatly increased of late years, but is still much smaller than 
that occupied by the /c/iaH/; the averages for the five years ending 
with 1906-07 being 84,921 and 106,797 acres rospeetivoly. The 
chief autumn products are rice, mainly of the early kind, covering 
26’28 per cent, oithokharif aroiiy and ha jr a which, either alone or 
mixed with arhar, occupies 2GT8 per cent., the latter being very 
widely grown in the light uplands. Next come jtun‘y alone and 
mixed, with 12*34; sugarcane with 11*07, maize with 10*92 and 
cotton with 2*16 per cent., while garden crops, the autumn pulses, 
saawan and other small millets constitute the bulk of the 
remainder. Wheat takes the lead as usual in the rabi, by itself 
covering 44*16 and with barley or gram 9*73 per cent, of the 
area sown, dram makes up 18*65, barley 4*78 and the two 
together 13*98, while 3*81 is under maaior and T*1G per cent, 
under poppy, a crop which is now of considerable importance 
The ])alanco consists mainly of garden produce, which occupies 
a largo area in the vicinity of the city. 

This garden land is generally tilled by Muraos, wlio in conse- 
quence pay a higher rent than any other caste. Among the 
cultivating community Kurmis arc the most conspicuous and at 
the recent settlement occupied 27*22 per cent, of the area in 
holdings, while Musalmans, many of whom are Mewatis, held 
18*16, Ahars and Ahirs 8*21, Kisans 6*86, Chamars 6*16, Muraos 
5*38 and other low-caste Hindus 18*16 per cent. Brahmans culti- 
vated 6*51 and Rajputs 2*93 per cent., and these pay a some- 
what low rent, as also do Ahars, Ahirs and most Musalmans, for 
the reason that they are more troublesome tlian others and 
because in frequent instances they are of the same caste as the 
present or late proprietors of the village. In 1907-08, out of a 
total area of 163,883 acres included in holdings, 6*28 per cent. 
Was proprietary cultivation, 1*03 was held by ex-proi)rictary 
tenants, 1*53 was rent-free, 54*28 was in possession of occupancy 
tenants and 36*42 per cent, was leased to tenants-at-will. Ad 
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area of 14/152 acres was lield oii graiii reiius and this lies almost 
exclusively in the tract north of Bhojux^ura^ where the Banjaia 
X)rox)rietors have insisted on the retention of the old system. Cash 
rents arc usually calculated at a fixed rate x)er blgha, hut recent] v 
lumx) rents on the holding have become somewhat j)revalent. The 
general cash rate at the recent settlement was Rs. 4*02 per acre, 
whereas in 1907-08 it was Rs. 4*65, occupancy tenants paying 
Rs. 4*29 and tenants-at-will Rs. 5*35, while sub-tenants x)aid as 
much as Rs. 6*82 on an area of 20,005 acres, the custom of sublet- 
ting Leiiig far more prevalent liorc than in Jiny other tahsil. 

The fiscal history of the tract has been uneventful. Tables 
in the ax>pendix show the demand fixed at successive settlements, 
as well as the x^i'C'^cnt revenue and its incidence.* The total 
is liable to vary from time to time owing to the presence of su 
many alluvial mahth along the Ramganga. There arc altogether 
442 villages in the tahsil and these comprise 1,339 mahals. Of 
the latter 226 are owned by single proprietors, 725 are joint 
zaminditHy 213 are x>^i*leet and 106 arc imi^ov^cot 2^(dtidai’ ’f, 
while 9 arc hkaiyackara. An area of 14,704 acres, containing 
86 is revenue-free; but the only large estate of this 

nature is that belonging to Raja Kali Charan Misra. Along the 
Ramganga there are several villages owned by Rcaj^mt commun- 
ities, notably those of Kiara and Chaubari, and throughout the 
tahsil are numbers of small resident ]jroprietors of the Brahman 
and Kurmi castes ; but fully three-fourths of the area belongs to 
residents of the city, x)rineix>ally Musalmans, Kayasths and 
Brahmans, though the money-lending Kurmis of NckxHir, a 
suburban village, have acquired a considerable estate. 

The population of the tahsil was said to be 216,924 in 1847, 
but this was undoubtedly too low a figure. It was 261,816 in 
1853 and then rose to 285,550 in 1865, and though there was a 
temporary drop to 279,436 in 1872, the total was 285,731 in 1881 
and 298,482 ten years later. In 1901 a further marked increase 
was observed, the number of inhabitants being 325,650, of whom 
149,209 were females. The density is naturally much higher 
than elsewhere, by reason of the city, and averaged no less than 
1,050 persons to the square mile. Classified by religions there 
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wer6 211,973 Hindus, 107,084 Musalmans, 4,997 Christians, 616 
Ary as, 281 Sikhs, 23 eTains, 8 Parsis and 68 Buddhists, the last 
l)oing Burmese prisoners at that time ooiifinod in the ocntral 
jail. Among the Hindus the principal castes were Kurmis, 
23,901 ; Chamars, 22,092 ; Kahars, 18,727 ; Muraos, 17,209; Brah- 
mans, 13,238 ; Kisaus, 12,789, and Ahars, 12,258. *Next came 
Banias, Koris, Kayasths, Rajputs, Tel is and Barhais, the total 
exceeding 5,000 persons in each case. The Rajputs belong to an 
unusual variety of clans, tlio chief being Chauhans, Jangharas, 
Katehriyas, Sombansls, Bais and Bachhils. Of the ^lusalmana no 
f(!wer than 30,577 were Sheikhs, and then came Pathans with 
18,139, Julahas with 13,191, Bchnas witli 5,156 and Saiyids with 
4,977, other castes of importance l)eing Paqirs, Telis, Dar/it-:, 
Mowatis, Rajputs and Dhobis. 

Owing to the prosonce of thocitj , the occupations of the ])oo- 
t>le are far more varied than in other ]>arts of the district, and the 
agricultural population is relatively much smaller, amounting to 
little more than 47 per cent, of the whole. Personal and domestic 
service accounted for 8*5, tlie provision of food and drink for 8*4, 
the manufacture and supjdy of textile falu’ics for 7*1 and general 
laljour for 6 i)er cent., while the professional and commercial ele- 
ments are unusually strong. Apart from the city, however, there 
is no place of any size among the 415 villages of the tahsil. Those 
possessing the largest number of inhabitants are Rithaura, Fateh- 
gaiij West, Thiria, Dliaura, Raipura Chaudhri, Chhaoni Surkha, 
Agras and Jitaur, in each of which the population exceeds 2,000. 
The markets, fairs, schools and post-olTiccs of the tahsil are shown 
in the appendix. 

Means of communication are admirable. Through Bareilly 
runs the main line of the Oudli and Rohilkhand Railway, with 
stations at Bareilly and Fatehganj West or Bhitaura, while that 
of Rasuiya is close to the tahsil herder. A branch lino loads 
south-east to Aonia and Chandausi, and parallel to this runs 
the metre-gauge line to Budaun and Soron, connected at Bareilly 
with that going northwards to Kathgodam, which has stations at 
Bareilly city, Shahamatgan j , Bhojupura and Atamara. Metalled 
roads radiate from Bareilly to Budaun on the south-west, to 
Naini Tal on the north, to Pilibhit on the north-east, to 
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Shahjahanpur on the south-east and to Rampur on the north- 
west, though in the last instance the metalling does not extend 
beyond Bhitaura, whence an unmotalled branch leads to Shahi 
and Kabar. Unmetalled roads go from Bareilly to Aonla 
and Bisalpur, and the only tract which is not well served by 
roads is in the north-west, betweeon the Naini Tal and Shahi 
roads. 

The tahsil forms a subdivision for criminal and re venue 
purposes, but the city is usually in the separate charge of a joint 
magistrate. The civil courts of original jurisdiction are those 
of the city and Havcli munsifs, while for police purposes there 
are the three city stations of Kotwali, Qila and Baradari, the 
cantonment station, and the rural thanas of Fatehganj West 
and Bhojupura. 

BASHARATGANJ, Pargana Saneha, Tahsil Aonla. 

A large village standing in 28®l7'N. and 79®17'E., on the 
north side of the railway from Bareilly to Aligarh, at a distance 
of some ton miles from the former and about eight miles cast 
from Aonla. It is off the road, but is connected by a rough 
track with Aliganj and possesses a station on the railway. The 
place is said to have been founded by a Rohilla named Basharat 
Khan, who was in charge of the pargana and called it Ahmad- 
nagar, in honour of Ahmad Khan Bakhshi, though the latter 
name is now obsolete, having been supx>lanted by that of the 
bazar. Basharatganj is a mere mud- built village of little interest. 
The population numbered 2,764 persons in 1872 and, though it 
dropped to 2,467 in 1891, the total ten years later was 3,023, 
including 1,484 Musalmans, of whom many were Pathans. For 
a time it was administered under Act XX of 1856, but the 
measure was withdrawn in 1880 owing to the poverty of the 
inhabitants. The Village Sanitation Act, 1892, was extended 
to the place in 1906. Markets are held twice a week, but 
tha trade is unimportant. The village possesses a post- 
office and an upper primary school. The total area is 
386 acres, of which about 285 are cultivated, and the 
revenue demand of Rs. 795 is paid by a Pathan lady of 
BompuTt 
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BHAMORA, Pargfa'wa Sankiia, Tahsil Aonla. 

This village stands in 28®12'N. and 79®18'E., on the main 
road from Bareilly to Budaun, just beyond the bridge over the 
Bajha^ at a distance of 14 miles from the former and about ten 
miles south-east from Aonla with which it is connected by an 
unmetallod road. At the junction stands the police station and 
close by are the post-office, the cattle-pound, an inspection bun- 
galow and a savai maintained by tlio district board. Tlie Aonla 
road is metalled for half a mile, as far as the Makrandpur station 
on the metre-gauge railway to Budaun. The village itself is 
small and in 1901 contained 875 inhabitants, of whom 90 were 
Musalmans. It has an upper primary school and is the scene of 
a mai'ket held twice a week. The area is 632 acres and the 
revenue demand of Rs. 792 is paid by Janghara Rajputs and 
Banias. 


BHOJUPURiV, Fargana Karor, TaJwil BARETiiLY, 

This village stands in 28®31'N. and 79®27'E., at a distance 
of eleven miles north from Bareilly on the metalled road to Naini 
Tab Close to the road on the east runs the railway to Kath- 
godam and the Bliojupura station is a junction for this line 
with tliat from Lucknow and Sitapur. The station is about a 
mile and a half south of the village and is actually situated in 
Pipalsana. Bhojupura proper is a small place, containing at 
the last census a population of 553 persons, of whom the majority 
were Kurmis. It deserves mention as possessing a police station, 
a post-office, a cattle-pound, a district board savai and a military 
encamping-ground. The village lauds are bounded on the south 
and east by the Deoranian river, spanned by bridges on the road 
and railway, and are 529 acres in extent : they are assessed 
at Rs. 857 and are owned by Saiyid Raza Husain of Bareilly. 

BHUTA, Pargana and Tahsil Faridpur. 

The village of Bhuta, officially known as Umedpur Bhutaha, 
stands on the western borders of the pargana, in 28®20'N, and 
79° 36'E., on the unmetalled road from Bareilly to Bisalpur, at a 
distance of twelve milesjeast from the former and nine miles north 
from Faridpur. The place owes its importance to the possession 
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of a police station, as well as a post-office and a cattle-pouiul. 
Small markets are held here twice a week, but otherwise it is a 
poor mud-built village, which at the last census coiifcained 1,503 
inhal)itants, including 178 Musalmaiis and a large body of Kur-. 
mis. The owner is a Rania of Bareilly, who pays a revenue of 
Rs. 1,700 on a total area of 855 acres. 

BUDHAULT, Pargana and Talisil Fauidpur. 

A village standing in 28°15'N. and 79^40' E., at a distance 
of some eight miles north-east from Faridpur and two miles soutli 
of the road leading from that jdace lo Bisalpiir. It is best known 
as the homo of a powerful family of Janghara Rajputs, Rat) 
liakhan )Singh Bahadur, the present owner, being one of the most 
influential Hindus in the district. The place itself is of no groat 
size, containing in 1901 a population of 1,348 persons, but it 
possesses a post-office, a cattle-pound, an upper primary school 
and a small school for girls, while markets are held here twice u 
week. 


CTIAUMAHLA Pargetna, Tahsil Bahert. 

This pargana occupies the north-western portion of the tahsil 
and is a compact block bounded on the north by the Tarai, on 
the west by the Rampur state, on the south by Sirsawa and 
Kabar, and on the south-east and east by pargana Richha. It has 
a total area of 58,322 acres or 90T square miles. The country 
closely resembles the Tarai and dampness is the predominant 
characteristic. The northern portion lies in the mar ilaqa and 
is particularly unhealthy ; but the south is decidedly better, 
though it consists mainly of rice land. There are several rivers 
running from north to south through the pargana, but for a full 
description reference must be made to the tahsil article. 

In Akbar’s date there was a pargana called Hatmana, from 
a village in the north-east corner of Chaumahla, but under the 
Rohillas it became absorbed in the four rnahals or parganas of 
Sirsawa, Kal)ar, Richha and Rudarpur. The bulk of the area 
seems to have been included in the chakla of Rehar, held by the 
Rohilla leader, Dunde Khan ; and possibly the fort of Najibabad, 
to the south of Chachait, recalls the name of his son-in-law, 
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Kftjib-ud-daula. The Pathans ousted the old Hindu zamindara 
and still retain the greater part of Chaumahla, which was formed 
in 1774 and included in the jagir of Faiz-ullah Khan of Pam- 
piir. On t’lc revolution of 1704 the now pargana was appro- 
priated by the Nawab AVazir of Oudh, who ceded it to the British 
in I SOI. The ilaqa of Chachait was subsequently given to the 
aneostors of the Raja of Kashipur and was hold by that family 
till it was exchanged in 18GG for the Barhapura estate in Bijnor. 
Il comprised IG villages, of which two were bestowed on 
grantees and the rest were sold by auction. Prior to this a large 
portion of the Chaumahla pargana had been given in 1800 to the 
\awab of Rampur, together with other estates in this district, 
in recognition of his services during the Mutiny. 

'rin; population of the pargana, as at present constituted, 
numbered 43,452 persons in 18G5, and this rose to 44,480 in 1872 
and to 54,231 in 1881. Ten years later, however, it had fallen 
U) 50,237, while in 1001 it was only 45,244, of whom 30,544 
wore Hindus, 14,G51 Musalmans and 40 of other religions. 
The only place of any importance is Baliori, tlie headquarters 
of the tahsil, and with this exception there are no large villages, 
save perhaps Barijaria. Chachait is a quite iusignificaut 
village and Hatmana, the old capital, is a mere agricultural 
settleraoiit with a population of 1,032 persons at the last census. 

DEORANI.VN, Pargin'i Rtciiua, Tahsil Baheri. 

This village stands in the south of the pargana, in 28®37'N. 
and 71)°29'E., on the main road from Bareilly to Naini Tal, 
at a distance of ISJ miles north from the former and 12J miles 
south from Baheri. Close to the road on the east runs the rail- 
way to Kathgodam, on which there is a station adjoining the 
village site. Both the road and railway cross the Deoranian 
nver, which apparently takes its name from the village, about 
half a mile north of the station. The place possesses a police 
station, a post-oflice, a cattle-pound, a small road bungalow, 
O' district board sarai and an eiicamping-ground. The thana 
is a new building and faces the road, close to the railway station. 
The village in 1901 contained 1,265 inhabitants, of whom 370 
Were Musalmans, The lands are 861 acres in extent and are 
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assessed at Ils. 1,942, the owuer being Sheikh Khalil-ud-diu of 
Tah ill pargana Nawabgaiij. 

Adjoining Deoranian on the south-east is the large villawo 
of Mundia Jagir, which had a population of 2,084 persons at lh(> 
last census and contains a school and a bazar of some local note. 
Markets arc also held at Gohna ITattu, to the north-west of 
Deoranian, this being another largo village of 1,575 souls. 


DITAUllA, Bivgrina Kaiiou, Talisil BArvEiTiT.v. 

A largo but otherwise unimportant villago of a ])ui'ely 
agricultural character, standing in the north of the pargana, in 
28°34'N. and 79^25' E., at a distance of some 15 miles north 
from Bareilly and four miles from Bhojnpura. It is off tlie 
road and is accessible only l)y rough tracks; but markets arc 
held here three times a week and aro well attended by inhabitants 
of the adjacent villages, the Banjaras doing a considerable trade 
in grain and sugar. A large upper primary school is maintained 
at Dhaura, which at the last census contained a population <4’ 
2,816 persons, including 647 Hindus, 2,133 Musalmans and 30 
Christians. The Musalmans are mainly Banjaras, who are in 
prosperous circumstances and owrr the greater part of the village, 
the rest being in the possession of resident Banias. The total 
area is 894 acres and the revenue demand is Ils. 1,784. There 
are two mosques in Dhaura, one built recently by a Banjara 
named Pir Bakhsh, while the other was erected by subscription. 

DUNKA, Pargana Sitaiti, Tahsil Mikgan.j. 

The large village of Dunka was once of considerable im- 
portance, since from 1 824 to 1863 it was the headquarters of the 
tahsil now known as Mirganj. It stands in 28®36'N. and 
79°18'E., by tho right bank of the w'estern Bahgul and on the 
road from Shahi to Sliishgarh, some five miles north from the 
former and 23 miles from Bareilly. The population at the last 
census numbered 2,112 persons, including 876 Musalmans and 
large communities of Banias and Kurmis, the three togethci' 
being the owners of the village lands, which are 842 acres in 
extent and are assessed at Ks. 1,431. The place was brought 
under the ‘provisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, in 1900. 
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It; possesses an upper primary school and twice a week is the 
gccne of a local market, while a small fair takes place on the 
occasion of the Kamnaumi festival in the month of Chait. 


FARIDPUR, Pargana and Talinil Faridpur. 

The capital of the Faridpur pargana is a town standing in 
2S®1*2'N. and 70^33' F., at a distance of 13 miles south-east from 
Ilareilly by tlio provincial road to Shahjahanpur, whicli hero 
oivos off unmetalled brandies to Khudaganj on the east and to 
Ihsalpur on the north-east. A short branch runs from tlio town 
westwards to the railway station, which goes by the name of 
Pit anil larpur. 

The place Nvas originally known as Piira, and is said to have 
boon founded by Katchrias* who were ejected from Bareilly 
botwcon 1G57 and 1079. The name was changed to Faridpur by 
Sluikh Farid, a governor of Bareilly shortly before the days 
of Rohilla rule. The town is long and narrow, with few brick 
lioiis(‘S, though it has a neat and well-kept appearance. It is 
divided into two portions, known as Bharatpur and 8arai (iasba, 
which are considered separate mavjzaa. They have a combined 
area of 1,090 acres and are assessed at Rs. 2,059, the proprietors 
l)oing Rao Lakhan Singh Bahadur of Budhauli and several others, 
^lusalmans, Kayasths, Brahmans and Tel is. The population 
has risen steadily of late years, increasing from 5,060 in 1872 
to 5,881 in 1881 and to 0,400 in 1891, while at the census of 1901 
it was 0,035, of whom 3,596 were Hindus, 2,970 Musalmans and 
09 Christians and others. Markets are held hero three times a 
week and a considerable trade is carried on; but there are no 
manufactures of any importance except country cloth and a 
certain amount of sugar-refining. The tahsil buildings and 
police station were once considered model structures of their kind, 
but are now in a state of decay. With the registration office 
they occupy three sides of a shady courtyard and are surrounded 
hy a ditch. Faridpur also possesses a new dispensary, an in 
spection bungalow, an encamping-ground, two mud-built 8Cir(i%8^ 
a post-office, a cattle-pound, a middle vernacular school, a girls^ 
school and two small aided schools, one of which is located in 
the principal mosque. There are several temples, and at one 
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of them a small fair is held in honour of Debi once a month 
while larger gatherings take place at the Dasahra. A consider- 
able Musalman assemblage, known as the Basi fair, occurs on 
the 8th of Jumad-ul-awal. 

The town has boon administered under Act XX of 1856 sinco 
1859 or thereabouts, and subsequently section 34 of Act V of 
1861 and the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, were extended to the 
inhabited site. The latter in 1908 contained 1,001 houses, of 
which 830 wore assessed, the house-tax yielding Rs. 1,646, with an 
incidence of Re. 1-15-11 per assessed house and Re. 0-4-0 pur 
head of population. Tho average total receipts, including the 
opening balance, for that and the two preceding years were 
Rs. 1,995 and tho annual expenditure during the .same period 
was Rs. 1,849, of which Rs. 865 were devoted to tho upkeep 
of the town police, Rs. 502 to the maintenance of publicsweepois 
and Rs, 271 to minor local improvements. 

FARIDPUR Pargana and Tahfiil. 

This is the south-eastern subdivision of ino district and 
embraces the single pargana cl Faridpur, once a i^art of 
Bareilly or Karor. It is of somewhat irregular outline, and is 
bounded on the north-west by the Bareilly tahsil, on tho north 
by Nawabganj, on the north-east by tho Bisalpur pargana of 
Filibhit, on the east and south by the Shahjahanpur district and 
on the south-west by the Ramganga, which separates it from the 
Ballia pargana and tho district of Budaun. The vagaries in tlie 
course of that river cause tho area to vary somewhat from time 
to time, the average for tho five years ending with 1906-07 being 
159,040 acres or 248*5 square miles. 

In addition to the Ramganga the tahsil is drained by its 
affluent the Nakatia, which joins the former at Khalpur in the 
extreme west, and also by the eastern Bahgul, which flows through 
the centre and passes into Shahjahanpur near Fatehganj East. 
The Bahgul is joined near Dhakni by the Kailas on the loft 
bank, while for a short distance the north-eastern boundary i*^ 
formed by the Deoha. There are also several tributary water 
courses of some local importance, such as the Tjucha, which joins 
the Deoha in the north-east ; the large Gauneya nola passing by 
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Piparfchara and falling into the Bahgul on the eastern boundary ; 
and the numerous jors or drainage channels of the high western 
uplands^ several of which combine to form the Kirpia, the 
latter falling into the Ramganga close to its junction with the 
Nakatia. 

The Ramganga flows through a wide basin, in which the 
river shifts from side to side, leaving large stretches of sandy 
waste, alternating with a considerable extent of cultivation of 
varying quality. Above this is the permanent khadir^ a tract 
of fine rich soil which is seldom inundated ; and this terminates 
ill a well-defined bank, above which lies a belt, some two or 
three miles in width, of good productive loam possessing a fair 
amount of natural moisture. This loam changes gradually into 
the light and sandy soil wliich occupies the greater part of the 
talisil. Most of the tract is of fair quality, but the soil often 
degenerates into mere hlmv and in many places rises into barren 
sandhills. Here and there appear small patches of thatching 
grass, which arc s}stcmatically cut down every cold weather. 
The soil improves towards the centre of the tahsil and around 
Faridpur is a block of fertile loam. Beyond this lies the valley 
of the Bahgul, which contains a good deal of moist alluvial land, 
while between the Bahgul and the Kailas, as well as beyond the 
latter uj) to the Pilibhit border, is a tract of rich loam inter- 
spersed with stretches of stiff clay, which produce little else but 
rice. The valley of the Kailas is particularly good, Imt l)elow' 
India, where the river joins the Bahgul, there is a considerable 
amount of fertile Ichadir along the stream, from which the level 
rises to the eastern bhur, which is generally of a superior type 
to that of the Avest and south. The soil improves towards the 
eastern boundary and near the Dcoha the level sinks into a low 
block of 14 villages, much superior in quality to that of the 
uplands. Three villages on the Deoha are of an alluvial 
character, but as a rule are little affected by that river. 

While the greater part of the tahsil has a distinctly poor 
•‘Jeil, there is little unculturable land and for a long period the 
tract has been fully developed. In 1840 the area under tillage 
Was 89,523 acres, exclusive of a certain amount of revenue- free 
and thirty yes^rs later it was 112;985 acres. Since that 
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time there have been frequent fluctuations, since a period of 
drought causes much land to be abandoned ; but on the whole 
the increase has been noteworthy, and during the five years 
ending with 190G-07 the average cultivated area was 125,580 
acres or 78*90 per cent, of the whole. There has also bcou a 
marked extension of the double-cropped area, which averaged 
20,380 acres or 10*23 per cent, of the net cultivation. No inoro 
than 14,110 acres were shown as barren, and this includes 5,333 
acres under water and 5,748 permanently occupied by railways, 
roads, buildings and the like, leaving but 3,030 acres of actually 
useless w^aste. Nor the rest there were 4,226 acres of current 
fallow and 3,492 of groves, which are remarkably numerous, so 
that the so-called culturable area comprises 81,625 acres or 7*31 
per cent, of the whole, and most of this is old fallow which 
would hardly repay the cost of tillage. 

Irrigation is somewhat deficient, the area w atered annually 
averaging but 21,017 acres or 16*73 per cent, of the cultivation, 
though this has often been exceeded. Wells supply two-thiids 
of this amount, the rest being derived from the rivers and from 
the tanks and jhils in about equal proportions. The khad'n' 
lands do not require irrigation, and much of the blmr is too poor 
and uneven to be irrigated without undue labour and expense; 
but elsewhere the relative absence of irrigation indicates a care- 
less and inferior style of husbandry. In most places earthen 
wells can be dug with case, although even when strengthened 
with twisted coils of arhar stalks they are very short-lived, 
save in a few villages in the extreme south-east where larger 
wells can be made and worked by bullocks, the subsoil being 
considerably more stable than in the sandy uplands. 

As is the case throughout the district, the rabi area has 
greatly increased during the past thirty years but is still less 
than that of the kharif, the averages for the five years ending 
with 1906-07 being 68,608 and 77,825 acres respectively. The 
principal autumn crop is bajra and this, either by itself or mixed 
with arhar y covers 46*97 per cent, of the area sowm. Next comes 
rice with 19*92 per cent., grown chiefly in the north-east, w'hero 
a fair amount of late or transplanted rice is produced. 'Then 
follow and arhar with 11’19, sugarcane with 7*76, maize 
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with 2*25 and cotton with 1*19 per cent., the balance consisting 
of the smaller millets, the autumn pulses, extensively grown on 
(ho sandy hhibr, and garden crops. The predominant ra6t staple 
is wheat, averaging 66-94 per cent, of the area sown for this 
harvest, exclusive of 4*56 per cent, under wheat mixed with gram 
or barley. The former by itself makes up 17 •02 and barley 5-23, 
while the two together account for an additional 7-09 per cent. 
Toppy is an important crop, covering o*i0 per cent., and the rest 
iiu'liidcs 1*77 per cent, under masibv and smaller areas of oilseeds 
and garden produce. 

The tenantry of the tahsil is inferior in agricultural skill to 
that of the rest of the district, owing to prevalence of high 
caste cultivators. These hold nearly one-fourth of the land, and 
this is due to the large number of Ilajput communities in the tahsil. 
()1 the various castes Aliirs come first, and then follow Kurmis, 
Jlajputs, iMusalmans, Brahmans, Chamars, Muraos, Kisaiis and 
Kaliars. There is very little difference in the rental paid by the 
scN’eral castes, for rent depends more on tlu; locality than on the 
social status of the tenant, the Ahirs of the bimr paying consider- 
ably less than any other caste. In 1907-08 the total area included 
in holdings was 133,481 acres, and of tliis 7* 05 per cent, was 
cultivated by proprietors, the proportion being exceeded only in 
Aonla, 54*28 by occupancy tenants, 36-42 l)y tenants-at-will and 
•94 per cent, by exproprietary tenants, the remainder being rent- 
free. Kents are paid almost exclusively in cash and the grain- 
rented area, 1,082 acres, principally in the north, is smaller than 
in any other subdivision of the district. As a rule the rent is 
calculated by the bigha according to soils, while sometimes extra 
rates are imposed on sugarcane cultivation varying according 
as the land is ijarhdj or left fallow in tho preceding year, or 
khariJe^ the term applied to fields which have borne a crop in the 
previous autumn. The average cash rate was Ks. 3*27 at tho 
recent settlement and by 1907-08 it had risen to Rs. 3:59, 
occupancy tenants paying Ks. 3*49 and tenants-at-will Ks. 3-75; 
while sub-tenants, who cultivated as much as 19,143 acres, paid 
the high rate of Rs. 5*9 per acre. 

In early days the tahsil suffered from over-assessment, but 
of late the fiscal history of the tr^ct has been uneventful and is 
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adequately illustrated by the statements given in the append 
showing the demand at successive settlements, the present revenue 
and its incidence.* The total is apt to vary from time to time 
owing to the periodical revision of the alluvial mahah alon^tlie 
Eamganga. There are altogether 386 villages ; and in 1007>08 
these were divided into 1,112 malialsy of which 253 were held ])y 
single proprietors, 720 were joint IG were hhaiya- 

c^am, 33 were perfect and 90 were imperfect Only 

769 acres, chiefly in small patches, arc revenue-free. Nearly one 
half of the tahsil is owned by the Janghara Kajputs of lludhauli, 
Piparthara, Eaipur, Nagaria and elsewhere, while the Kayasths 
and Banias of Faridpur hold a number of villages and there are 
several Ahir communities in the hhur. But about two-fifths of 
the area is owned by residents of Bareilly, Musalmans, Brahman’s, 
Kayasths and Banias. At the recent settlement Eajputs possessed 
47*12 per cent, of the land and then came Brahmans with 14*54, 
Musalmans of all kinds with 8*89, Kayasths with 9*55, Banias 
with 8*07, Ahirs with 6*72, Khattris with 2*59 and Goshains with 
1*21 per cent. 

The tahsil is much less densely populated than any other 
part of the district and at the last census the average density was 
no more than 518 to the square mile. The estimated population 
of 85,926 in 1847 was altogether below the mark, for in 1853 the 
total was 101,242, and this rose to 115,557 in 1865 and to 
119,811 in 1872. A decline then occurred on account of famine 
and other causes, but though the number of inliabitants was only 
111,141 in 1881, ton years later it had risen again to 119,805, 
while in 1901 the tahsil contained 128,861 persons, of whom 
69,077 were females. The total included 110,285 Hindus, 18,091 
Musalmans, 311 Christains, 150 Ary as and 24 Sikhs. The 
prevailing Hindu castes of the tahsil are Chamars, who numbered 
16,313; Ahirs, 13,344 ; Kurmis, 9178 ; Brahmans, 7,841 ; Muraos, 
7,602 ; Eajputs, 7,286 ; Kahars, 6,196 and Ahirs, 6,578, while 
Kisans, Telis, Gadariyas, Dhobis, Barhais, Koris and Banias are 
found in numbers exceeding 2,000 apiece. The Eajputs are 
mainly Katehriyas, Jangharas, Chauhans and Eathors, but many 
other clans are represented. Of the Musalmans 4,049 were 
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Julabas, 3,426 Sheikhs and 2,092 Pathans, the rest being chiefly 
;Mewatis, Behnas and Faqirs. 

The returns of the last census show that this tahsil is more 
tsseutially agricultural in character than any other part of the 
district, no fewer than 80*4 per cent, of tlio population being 
directly dependent on cultivation. There are no manufactures 
or industries of any note, and even cotton*weaving is carried on 
to a less extent than elsewhere, while the commercial community 
is unusually small. Faridpur itself is a considerable town, 
))ut apart from thus and Fatehganj East there is not a village 
of any size in the tahsil. There are a few markets of purely 
local importance and a list of them will be found in the 
appendix, while other tables show the schools, post-offices and 
fairs. 

The meta*xed road from Bareilly to Shahjabanpiir traverses 
the centre of the tahsil from north-west to south-east, and parallel 
to this runs the main line of the Oudh and Rolulkhaiid Railway, 
with stations at Fatehganj Fast, Pitamljarpur or Faridpur and 
Ivasuiya. From Faridpur unmctalled roads lead to Kliudaganj 
and Bisalpur, the latter joining the road from Bareilly to Bisal- 
pur, which passes through Bhuta and the extreme north of the 
tahsil, just beyond the district boundary. The tract south-west 
of the railway is devoid of roads, that from Budaun to Fatehganj 
running for most of its length through the Bhahjahanpur distii(;t, 
tliough the crossing of the Kamganga is at Manpur in this 
tahsil. 

In old days the entire area was included in the vast pargana 
of Karor, but the southern portion became a separate pargana 
known as Tisua din ing the eighteenth century, ivhile the northern 
part, called ta'pixi Khalilpur, obtained the name of Faridpur 
from one Sheikh Farid, a governor of Budaun. Faridpur and 
Tisua were separate parganas in 1801, and within the next ten 
years they became distinct tahsils. In 1825 or thereabouts they 
were united and since that date there has boon a single sub- 
division with headquarters at Faridpur. There is one munsif for 
the two tahsils of Aonla and Faridpur, while for police purposes 
the area is divided between the circles of Faridpur, Fatehganj 
East and Bhuta. 
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FATEHGANJ EAST, Pargana and Tahsil Faridpur. 

The small town of Fatehganj East, so called to distinguish 
it from Fatchganj West or Bhitaura, stands on the proviucial 
road from Bareilly to ShaUjahanpur, in 28®4'N. and 71)°3S'K., 
in the extreme south-east of the tahsil, at a distance of eleven 
miles from Faridpur and 24 miles fr.)m the district headquarters. 
Close to the road on the west runs the railway, which erossos 
the Bahgul river on the district boundary about half a mile 
beyond the town. The station lies to tlie west of the site and is 
approached by a short branch road ; while an uiimetalled road 
leads from the town westwards to Manpur on the Bamgauga and 
thence to Budaun. 

J^'atchganj was built in honour of the victory won by Shu ja- 
Ad-daula and his British allies in 1774 over Had/ Kahmat Khan, 
the battle taking place between the town and Miranpiir Jvatra in 
Shahjahanpur. The new bazar was surrounded by a mud wall, 
pierced by two archw^ays ; but t'.iese, which were mentioned ))y 
Bishop Heber in 1824, have long disappeared. Outside the town 
to the west is a magnificent grove of mango trees, said to have been 
planted by an officer of Hafiz Eahmat Khan. The place has a 
poor appearance, being built almost wholly of mud, and the popu- 
lation has remained almost stationary for a long time. It foil 
from 2,735 in 1872 to 2,189 in 1881, but ten years later it rose to 
2,465 and in 1901 the town contained 2,772 inhabitants, of whom 
902 were Musalmans. There is a large community of Banias, one 
of whom, Sheo Sahai, has a considerable property in the neigh- 
bourhood. He owns part of Fatehganj, the remainder being 
held by Musalmans and Kayasths. There is a fair amount of 
trade in grain, country cloth and other articles, markets being 
held twice a week. A considerable fair takes place here on the 
occasion of the Dasahra festival. Fatehganj possesses a police 
station, a post-office, a cattle-pound, an upper primary school, 
a military encamping-ground and a mud- built sarai. 

The mauza is 577 acres in extent and is assessed at Rs. 532. 
The inhabited portion has since 1865 been administered under 
Act XX of 1856 and the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, was 
extended to it in 1906. It contained 498 houses in 1908 and 
246 of these were assessed to taxation, the proceeds of the hous- 
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tax being Rs. 684, which gave an incidence of Rs. 2-12-6 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-4-0 per head of population. The total 
average income for that and the two preceding years, including 
tho initial balance, was Rs. 879, while the expenditure for the 
same period was Rs. 82G annually, the chief items being Rs. 320 
for the upkeep of the town police force, Rs. 230 for the pay of 
a stall of public sweepers and Rs. 200 for minor works of 
improvomoTit. 

FATEHGANJ WEST, Pargana Karok, Taksil Bareilly. 

J'^itchganj West is the name given to the comliined villages 
IlhiUuira and Naugaon, which stand in 28°27'N. and 79®1S'E., 
at a distance of twelve miles north-west from Bareilly on tho 
road leading to Moradabad. This road is now metalled only as 
far as the 8anklia bridge, two miles to the south-east of Bhilaura, 
aiid from tho latter a short unmetalled road goes north to tho 
railway station of tho same name, thence continuing to join the 
road from the Bankha bridge to Shahi and Shisligarh. Tho name 
of l'\\tehganj is derived from the liattle fought on the 21th of 
(-)etobcr 1794 by tho allied troops of tiro Company and tho Nawab 
A\'azir against the Rampur insurgents, of which an account has 
heon given in chapter V, In a small enclosure by tho roadside, 
to the south-east of the village, stands a largo obelisk of Chuiiar 
sandstone, erected by the Government in raoinory of tho fourteen 
officers and the others ^vho fell in the engagement. To the west 
of it, on the same hillock, which probably marks tho site of an 
ancient and forgotten village, is a tall pillar of tho great 
trigonometrical survey, and hard by is a Musalman sepulchre 
containing the tombs of the Rohilla chiefs ^ajib Khan and 
Bulaud Khan, who lost their lives in the same action. Tlicso 
tombs stand on a raised plinth approached by steps and are 
surrounded by a graceful wall with latticed openings. 

Opposite the mound is a military cncampiug-ground and 
in the village are a police station, a post-oflico, a cattle-pound 
and an upper primary school, as well as two sciraia for travellers. 
Small markets are held here weekly on Thursdays. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was only 625, of whom 62 were Musalmans. The 
village has an area of 985 acres, of which about 500 are 
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cultivated, and pays a revenue of Ks. 975, the owner boin^^ 
Rai Lalta Prasad Bahadur of Pilibhit. 


GAINI, Pargana Saneiia, Talml Aonla. 

This large village stands in 28®21'N. and 79®17'E., on the 
unmetalled road from Bareilly to Aonla, some eight miks west 
from the district headquarters. It is built on raised ground 
overlooking the Ramgauga valley, and close to the village on 
the east flows the stream called tlie Andliaria. Gairii possesses 
a police station, a post-office, a cattlc-pound and a middle V( ma- 
cular school, as well as a ba/ar in which markets are hold twioo 
a week. The village, which has been Ijrought under the provi- 
sions of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, is a poor mud-hiiilt 
place. The population numbered 2,611 in 1872 and has since 
increased rapidly, the total in 1901 being 3,649, including 827 
Musalmans and 24 Christians. There is a considerable number 
of Gaur Rajputs, who own most of the land, the rest l)eing 
held by Kayasths, Banias and Musalmans. The area of tho 
village is 1,897 acres, of which about 1,620 are under cultivation, 
and tho revenue demand is Rs. 3,250. 


GURGAON, Par garni and Tab sit Aonla. 

The large agricultural village of Gurgaon stands on the 
high ground overlooking tho Ramganga valley, in 28°25'N. 
and 79°8'E., on the unmetallcd road leading from Aliganj to 
Sheopuri and Sarauli, at a distance of al)out 12 miles nortli 
from Aonla and 21 miles from Bareilly. The village consists 
of a main site by tho roadside and numerous hamlets dis- 
persed over a wide area, comprising in all 5,276 acres, of 
which some 4,360 arc under cultivation. It pays a revenue 
of Rs. 9,900 and is owned by Haji Kalb Husain and Tasadduq 
Husain, Kambohs of Bareilly. Tlie population in 1901 numbered 
4,540 souls, including 275 Musalmans, 61 Christians and a very 
largo community of Ahirs. Tho last claim descent from Adi, 
who was a contemporary of Drona, tho giirxi or tutor of tho 
Pandava bfethren, and from this title of Drona the name of 
Gurgaon is popularly derived. Among the inhabitants too 
are many Daleras, a criminal tribe who are kept under close 
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surveillance. The village contains a lower primary scliool and 
tho site has been brought under the provisions of the Village 
l^anitatioii Act, 1892. Markets are held hero twice a week and a 
largu trade in sugar and grain is carried on ; while an unimportant 
fair takes place in Bhadon on the occasion of the Janamashtmi 
festival. 


IIAFIZGANJ, Pargana and Tahsil Nawabganj. 

A village standing in 28°29'N. and 79°35'E., on tho metalled 
road from Bareilly to Pilibhit, at a distance of 14 miles nortli- 
east from tho former and some four miles from tlio tahsil head- 
quarters. It was founded as a halting-place half-way between 
Ikuvilly and Pilibhit by Hafiz Rahmat Khan in 1755, but it 
has never attained much importance. It possesses a ])olico 
station, a cattlo-pound, a post-ollico and an upper primary school. 
The place contained at the last census a population of 1,139 
persons, including 347 Miisalmans, The village lands are 478 
acres in extent and are assessed at Rs. 1,000, the proprietor 
being Sheikh Inam-ullali of Bareilly. Close to Hafizgauj on the 
north is a pillar of the great trigonometrical survey. 


KABAR, vide Shehgarit. 


KABAR Pargana^ Tahsil Baheri. 

This pargana lies in tho south-west of the tahsil, between 
Kiehlia on tho east and Sirsawa on the west. It is a long and 
narrow strip extending from the borders of Chaumahla on the 
north to those of Shahi on the south, and has a total area of 
31,296 acres or 63*59 square miles. Like Sirsawa it is a level 
plain, watered by the Bahgul, Kichha, Dliora and other streams, 
as well as by a fairly complete system of canals; but for a fuller 
account reference must be made to the tahsil article. 

In early days, from the 13th to the 16th century, Kabar 
was held alternately by Musalmans and by Katehriya Rajputs ; 
but the latter were finally subdued when Sher Shah changed the 
name of Kabar to Shergarh, and at the present time Sheikhs 
and Pathans are the chief owners of the land. Bakauli, a 
village on the northern borders, is the reputed birthidace of Ali 
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Muhammad, the controversy regarding whose origin has ])een 
mentioned in chapter V. In 1774 the pargana was incladed in 
the jagir of Faiz-iillah Khan of liampur, who cut off a few 
villages to form Chaumahla; but in 1794 it was resumed hy 
the Nawab Wazir of Oudli and it was ceded in 1801 to the Bri- 
tish together with the rest of the district. 

The poxmlation of the pargana rose steadily from 31,226 in 
1853 to 34,835 in 1835, to 35,411 in 1872 and to 39,409 in J8.si. 
Ten years later, however, it had fallen to 35,680 ; but in 
the total was 36,363, including 25,564 Hindus, 10,711 Musalman^ 
and 90 of other religions. Besides Kabar or Shergarh itself llie 
pargana contains the largo villages of Bairamnagar and Sluinf. 
nagar, while Mawai and Muhammadx>ur also possess populations 
exceeding 1,500 souls; but all these arc agricultural villages of 
little importance, with local markets and inferior means of 
cQmmunication. 


KAUOR Pargana^ vide Bareilly Tahsil. 


KIIATEIil, Pargana and Talisil Fahidpur. 

This large village stands on the eastern borders of the tahsil 
in 28®l3'N. and 79°4l'H., at a distance of nine miles east 
from Faridpur and 22 miles from Bareilly. It contained in 
1901 a i^oi^iilation of 2,013 persons, including 451 Musalmans 
and a large community of Katehriya Rajputs, who have been 
settled here for several centuries. Khateli is noteworthy as 
being one of the places to which the provisions of the Village 
Sanitation Act, 1892, were extended in 1906, but is otherwise 
unimportant. Markets are held here twice a week, and there is 
an upper primary school. 

KIARA, Pargana Karor, Tahsil Bareilly. 

The large village of Kiara stands in the extreme south of the 
tahsil, in 28°15'N. and 79°25'E., at a distance of some seven 
miles due south of Bareilly. The village lands extend inland 
from the Ramganga and much of the area is alluvial. The place 
contained 1,958 inhabitants at the last census, including 116 
Musalmans, and possesses a cattle-pound, an upper primary 
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sfliool and a bazar in which markets are held twice a week. Tlio 
place is chiefly noted as being the headquarters of the Janghara 
l^ajpnts in this district, and at the time of the Mutiny Jaimal 
Singh of Kiara was one of the chief Hindu landholders. ILs 
(I( scendants still hold a considerable property, including this vih 
iage, and possess much local influence. 

MANAUNvV, Pargana and Tahsil Aonla. 

TJio village of Manauna stands about two miles to the west 
of Aonla, on the road leading to llisauli in the Budaun district. 
1 ji former days it used to be a mere suburb of the town and for 
a lime it gave its name to the Aonla pargana. Tt is now a large 
agricultural village, possessing a post-oirico and an ui)X)er pri- 
mary school; a small market is held licrc twice a week. In 1901 
the population numbered 2,878 persons, including 873 IMusal- 
mans and a large community of Chauhan Kajp\its. The present 
proprietors, however, also include Musalmans and Brahmans, 
who pay a revenue of Bs. 3,152 ; the total area of the village 
hoing 1,769 acres of which about 1,490 are under cultivation. 
'J’hc N^illagc Sanitation Act, 1802, is in force here. There wore 
originally four villages, known as Barkhiirdarpiir, Lalpur, Shah- 
mi rpur and Manauna Khas, all of wliich were held by the Ohau- 
iians; but they were united at the last settlement, by Avhich time 
the whole of Manauna and about half the rest had been 
‘Sold, the chief purchasers being the Hakims and two Brahmans 
of Aonla. 


MIRGANJ, Pargana Sarauli North, Tahsil Mirgan.t. 

The cai)ital of the Mirganj tahsil is a mere village standing 
in 28^33'N. and 79®13'E., on the road from Bareilly to 
IMoradabad, at a distance of 21 miles north-west from Bareilly, 
lo the north of the road runs the main lino of tlie Oudh and 
Kohilkhand Railway, on which there is a station known as. 
Nagaria Sadat, close to Mungra and connected with the latter by 
a short branch road. From the south of the village a road leads 
south-west to Sarauli. Mirganj was probably built as a market 
m the village of Banaya during the days of Rohilla rule and the 
site includes those of Banaya, Mungra and Dalpatpur, the three 
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forming a long and straggling village which extends for mere 
than half a mile along the road. The place has grown consider- 
ably since the advent of the railway and the transfer of the tahsil 
headquarters from Dunka in 1863. There is a large market held 
four times a week in Mirganj proper and other markets occur 
twice weekly in Mungra. The throe villages contained 1,505 
inhabitants in 1872, but at tho census in 1901 the total was 
3,966, of whom 1,404 belonged to Dalpatpur, and among them 
were 2,444 Hindus, l,o06 Musalmans and 16 Christians. Tho 
Muhammadan community includes a number of Tathans, who aio 
tho owners of the village lands. 

In addition to the tahsil buildings, the registration oflice, 
police station and cattle-pound, which stand to tho cast of Mirganj, 
there is a post-office and an upper primary school in the village, 
as well as a saraiy while to the west is a military encamping- 
grouiid. The inhabited site of Banaya and Mungra has been 
brought under the operations of tho Village Sanitation Act, 181)2. 

MIRGANJ Tahsil, 

This is the smallest of tho six tahsils into which the district 
is divided and comprises the west central portion of the area. It 
is roughly rectangular in outline and is bounded on the north 
by Baheri, on tho east by Bareilly, on the south by Aonla — the 
dividing lino following approximately tho course of the Ram- 
ganga — and on tho west by the Rampur state. The tahsil is 
made up of the throe parganas of Saraiili North, Shahi and 
Ajaon, the last being merely a shadow of its former self owing 
to the large assignment of land made to the Nawab of Rampur 
after the Mutiny. The total area is 95,435 acres or 149' 12 
square miles. 

Tho Ramganga closely follows the southern border ; but, as 
most of tho villages have fixed boundaries, they lie sometimes 
on one and sometimes on the other side of the stream. The 
river is joined by the Siddha, which flows in a south-easterly 
direction through the centre of pargana Sarauli, while a more 
important affluent, effecting its junction just beyond tho eastern 
boundary, is the Dojora, a name given to the combined waters of 
the Bahgul and Bhakra. Tho former of these flows southwards 
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through the centre of Shohi, receiving the Dhora on its left and 
the Kiili on its right bank. On the southern borders of that 
pargana it is joined by the Bhakra, already reinforced by the 
Nahil, Dhakra and Dhakri ; and from that point it forms for several 
miles the boundary between thistahsil and Bareilly till it enters 
the latter some two miles above its confluence with the Ram- 
ofuiga. There are several minor streams, such as the Pehria, a 
tributary of the Dhakra ; the Pila, Ilurhnri and Sila, affluents 
of the Sicldha; and the Basit, which flows along the Bareilly 
l)ouudary and ultimately joins the Sankha in that tahsil. 

The tahsil is a purely agricultural tract and the soil is as a 
rule of a highly productive quality, much superior to that of the 
;ulj<jiiiing subdivisions on the south and east. Owing to the 
proximity of the Tarai it has much inherent moisture, so that the 
raitt crops can usually be brought to maturity without irrigation. 
The watersheds of the numerous rivers and their valleys form 
a series of gentle undulations, the greater portion of the tahsil 
lying low so as to retain both the rainfall and the drainage. 
Al.ng the Ramganga there is a considerable amount of sandy 
wasU;, often covered with a growth of tamarisk : and beyond this 
Ihe khadir, generally covered with a rich deposit. A few 
villages along the Bhakra and Bahgul are of a similar alluvial 
cliaracter, but the rest of the tahsil is of a very homogeneous 
description, loam on the higher levels alternating with stiff rice- 
bearing clay in the depressions. The latter are most con- 
spicuous along the upper portion of the Siddha, adjoining the 
Ihimpur border and in the north-east of Shahi, whereas the villa- 
ges on the 15areilly border arc somewhat inferior to the rest of 
tho tahsil. 

Irrigation is of importance only in a season of drought. 
A few villages in the north are supplied from an earthen dam 
on the Kuli, constructed every year by the Canal department, 
Hud the small tract between the Bahgul and Dhora is watered 
from the Rampura and Bairamnagar distributaries of the Kichha 
canal. In dry years the Bhakra is dammed near Parchhai, 
'vhile similar treatment is extended to the Nahil, Pila and 
other small watercourses. In an emergency water is raised to 
great heights from the rivers, three or four lifts being employed, 
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and small wells, worked by the pulley or the lever, are dag in 
almost evxry village. The average irrigated area for the five years 
ending with 190G-07 was only 7,896 acres or 10*99 per cent, of 
the cultivation, the figure ranging from 1,783 acres in 1901-05, 
when the winter rains were unusually abundant, to 10,957 aeres 
in tlie preceding year. Of the average total 1,223 acres wore 
watered from canals, 1,936 from w^ells and the rest from the 
rivers and other sources. 

The cultivated area was 53,908 in 1840, but this did not tako 
into account the considerable extent of revenue-free land. Tidily 
years later the total liad risen to 69,440 acres, but since that timo 
little further extension of tillage lias taken place, the average for 
the five years ending with 1906-07 being 71,816 acres or 75*25 per 
cent, of the whole; the proportion being decidedly lower in 8a- 
rauli than elsowhore owing to the largo amount of waste in tlio 
Ilamganga valley. Altogether 11,704 acres are returned as 
barren, ])ut from this must be deducted 4,789 acres under water 
and 3,947 occupied by railways, roads, buildings and the like, 
leaving an actually barren area of 2,967 acres, of wdiicli nearly 
four-fifths lie in Sarauli. Groves cover 1,141 acres and 1,55() 
are current fallow, so that the remaining culturablo area is 9,217 
acres and this again is confined for the most part to Sarauli, 
though there is a certain amount of grassy waste along the 
Bahgul in Shahi. 

The figures given above fail to represent the real increase in 
cultivation, for a feature of the tahsil is the extraordinary 
prevalence of double-cropping. This extends on an average to 
34,208 acres or 47*63 per cent, of the net cultivation, tlie pro- 
portion exceeding 50 per cent, in Ajaon, while in Sarauli it is 
very little less. The kharif is almost invariably of greater 
extent than the rabi harvest, the areas averaging 55,907 and 
49,677 acres respectively. The crops differ somewhat markedly 
from those of other tahsils. In the khari f maize takes the lead 
with 31*98 per cent, of the area sown, or more than double the 
amount recorded in 1870. Then comes rice, almost exclu- 
sively of the early variety, with 23*36 ; ji^avy either alone or 
in combination with arhavy with 12*02; h ijray alone and mixed, 
with 10*87 ; cotton, with 6*7 and sugarcane with 6*1 per cent., 
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garden crops and pulses constituting the ])ulk of the remainder. 
In the rahi the lead is taken by wheat, as usual, but th« crop is 
far loss widely grown than elsewhere, by itself averaging 28*90 
and with gram or barley 15*01 per cent, of the harvest, dram 
makes up 24*1, barley and gram 16*4, masn.r 9*29, barley alone 
1*9 and poppy 1*83 per cent., the rest being mainly oilseeds and 
garden crops. 

The bulk of the cultivation is in the hands of low-caste 
Hindus, Kurmis and Kisans ])redominating. INInsalmans hold 
about 12, Brahmans 10 and Rajputs some 6 per 0 ('nt. of tlie 
area, as compared with 32 per cent, hold l>y Kurmis and Kisans 
alone. Muraos, Chamars, Ahirs and Kaliars cultivate most 
of the remainder. In 1907-08 the total area included in hold- 
ings was 70,007 acres, and of this 5*88 per cent, was proprietary 
cultivation, 58*05 was held by occupancy tenants, 33*2 by 
tonants-at-will and 1*12 per cent, by ox-propriotary tenants, the 
rest being rent-free. An area of 11,484 aen s was held on grain 
routs, but this is much smaller than was the case in 1870. Tii 
suoli laud special cash routs wore paid for sugarcane, mai/o and 
cotton, at a customary rate per highd; but ordinary cash rents 
are fixed on holdings in the lump. At the recent settlement the 
average cash rental was Rs. 4*71, per acre, ranging from Rs. 3*90 
in the case of Eajputs to Bs. 5*0 paid by jMuraos; but in 
1007-08 the average recorded rate was Rs. 5*4, occupancy tenants 
paying Rs. 4*92 and tenants at will Rs. 0*74, while suh-tenants, 
who cultivated 13,135 acres, paid no less than Rs. 7*67 per acre, 
a rate which is only exceeded in Aonla. 

The fiscal history of the tahsil closely resembles that of the 
district as a whole. It was over-assessed up to 1810 l)Ut since 
that time the demand has rapidly increased. The revenue at 
successive settlements, together with the present amount and its 
incidence, will bo found in the appendix.* Owing to the con- 
tinual changes in the course of the Ramganga there is a large 
number of alluvial mahals. which are subject to periodical revi- 
sion under the ordinary rules. There are 170 villages in the 
tahsil and in 1907-08 those formed 584 mo hah, of which 114 
were held by single proprietors, 396 were joint zamindari, 52 


Appendix, tables IX and X. 
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were perfect and 21 were imperfect pattidariy while one was 
hhaiydchara. An area of 4,962 acres, comprising 19 mahalsy is 
revenue-free, and in 12 villages a malikanct of 10 per cent, is 
paid to the heirs and assigns of Kunwar Kehri Singh of the 
Shahi family. The proprietors of the tahsil include many small 
communities of Brahmans, while the Rajputs of Aundh hold a 
number of villages, and resident bodies of Pathans, Kayasths, 
many of whom live at Shahi, Kurmis, Jats and other Musal- 
mans own a considerable share of the land. As usual, a 
proportion of the area belongs to the money-lending classes of 
Bareilly and to the Pathans of that city and Rampur ; but such 
properties are seldom large and one of the chief estates is that 
owned by Lala Debi Das of Dunka, who has gradually acquired 
riglits in a number of villages. 

The tahsil is very thickly populated, the average density at 
the last census being 692 to the square mile, a rate which is 
identical with that of Aonla and is slightly above tlio general 
average for the district. In 1853 the population was 137,198, but 
the transfer of a largo area to Rampur after the Mutiny reduced 
the total to 97,479 in 1865, and this rose to 97,551 in 1872 and 
to 100,939 in 1881. Ton years later a decline M'as observed, 
the number of inhabitants being 95,300, but the recovery was 
rapid, for in 1901 the tahsil contained 103,198 persons, of whom 
48,766 were females. Classified by religions there were 83,951 
Hindus, 18,908 Musalnians, 243 Aryas, 90 Christians and six 
Jains. Among the TTindus the load was taken by Kisans with 
15,321 persons, followed by Chamars with 9,639, Muraos wdth 
8,529, Kurmis wdth 7,532, Kahars with 6,063 and Brahmans with 
5,726, while other castes occurring in numbers exceeding 2,000 
were Rajputs, Koris, Dhobis and Barhais. The Rajputs are 
principally Sombansis, Katehriyas, Chauhans and Gaurs, but 
many other clans are represented. Of the Musalmair castes 
the strongest are Sheikhs with 3,456 persons and Julahas wdth 
3,170, while of the rest Pathans alone occur in any numbers. 

The essentially agricultural nature of the tahsil is shown by 
the fact that some 77 per cent, of the inhabitants are directly 
dependent on cultivation, and no other forms of occupation are 
of aiyr importance save general labour, personal service and the 
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supply of the ordinary necessaries of life required by a rural 
community. There is a certain amount of cotfcon-weaving, but 
this is the sole manufacture deserving mention, and the trade of 
tho tahsil is practically limited to agricultural produce. Shahi 
is the only town, but it is a poor and insignificant place, ^vhilo 
largo villages are few in number, the chief being Dunka, Sind- 
hauli and Muhamraadganj. 

Save for the railway, which passes througli tho centre of tho 
tahsil, with stations at Dhancta and Nagaria Sadat or Mirganj, 
moans of communication may be described as poor. There is 
no metalled road, for the old highway ]>etween llareilly and 
jMoradabad is no longer metalled. It is joined at Mirganj by 
the road from Sarauli, but apart from tin's there is not a single 
road in the southern portion of tlio tahsil. Tho north is inade- 
(piatGly served by a road from h\itehganj to Shahi, where it 
bifuicates, one branch leading to Shishgarh and Rudarpur, and 
tho other to Shergarh and Baheri. 

The talisil assumed its present form in 18bo, wlien the head 
quarters were transferred from Duid^a to Mirganj, consequent 
on the assignment of the Kai)ar and Sirsawa parganas to Baheri. 
The reduced area was treated as a iw.slthari till 1871, but since 
that year it has been a regular subdivision of the district for 
revenue and criminal administration, with a tahsildar, a sub- 
registrar and, save for the absence of a naib tahsildar, tho usual 
subordinate stafF residing at Mirganj. The court of original 
civil jurisdiction is that of the Haveli munsif, who sits at 
Bareilly, and for police purposes there are stations at Shahi and 
Mirganj, 

MUHAMMADGANJ, Fargami Sarauli North, 

Tahsil Mirganj. 

A large but otherwise unimportant agricultural village in 
the south-east of the pargana, standing in 28°20'N. and 79^1 5'E., 
on tho right bank of the Dojora, at a distance of eight miles 
soubh-south-oast from Mirganj and four miles south-west from 
Bhitaura station. Tho river is crossed by a ferry on tho village 
track leading to the latter place, on other sides Muhammadganj 
is very inaccessible. With its three hamlets, Hardoi, Khizrnagar 
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and Karanpur, it has an area of 2,440 acres and is assessed at 
Rs. 3,100; the owners are Pathans^, Khattris, Brahmans and 
Banias, the chief proprietor being Munshi JaiNarayan, son of Ihii 
Damodar Das Bahadur of Bareilly. The population at the last 
census numbered 2,663 souls, including 781 Musalmans and 53 
Christians. The village contains an upper primary school and 
markets of purely local interest are held there twice a week. 

NAWABGANJ, Pargana and Talisil Nawabgan.f. 

The small town of Nawabganj was originally known as 
Bijauria and derives its present name from tho market built In rc 
during the days of Asaf-ud daula. The market prospered, 
owing to its favourable position on tho main road from Bareilly 
to Pilibhit, and in 1815 tho place obtained fresh importance hy 
being made the headquarters of a new tahsil severed from 
Bareilly. It stands in 28®32'N. and 79°38'E., at a distance of 
18 miles north-east from Bayeilly, just west of the point where 
tho metalled road crosses tho Pangaili. A short metalled branch 
road, less than two miles in length, connects it with the Nawabganj 
railway station on the north, and an unmotalled road runs from 
the north-eastern extremity of the town in a south-easterly direc- 
tion to Barkhera in Pilibhit. 

In addition to tho tahsil buildings tho town possesses a 
police station, a registration office, a post-office, a dispensary, 
a middle vernacular school, a small aided school, a cattle-pound, 
a canal bungalow and a military en camping-ground. Markets 
are held four days a week and a considerable trade in local i)ro- 
duce is carried on ; and a large fair takes place on tho Dasahra 
festival. The population numbered 4,242 in 1872 and rose to 
4,343 in 1881, l)ut then declined rapidly, the total being only 
3,763 in 1891, though ten years later it was 4,199, of whom 2,352 
were Hindus, 1,819 Musalmans and 28 Christians. The town is 
compactly built, but the bazar and the great majority of the liousos 
are of mud, and there are few wealthy inhabitants except the small 
trading community. 

From 1859 or thereabouts the place has been administered 
under Act XX of 1856, while subsequently section 34 of Act V 
of 1861 and the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, have been extended 
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to Nawabganj. In 1908 tho number of houses was 790, and of 
these 580 were assessed to taxation, the income from the house- 
tax being Rs. 974, which gave an incidence of Re. 1-10-8 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-3-8 per head of population. Tho 
average total income for that and tlio t'vo preceding years was 
1 \ 3 . 1,055, including the opening balance, and the annual 
expeiidituro for the same period was Rs. 935, of which Rs. 528 
were devoted to tho upkeep of tho town ])olico force, Rs. 300 
to tlio maintoiianco of a staff of sweepers and Rs. 80 to local 
iriiproVeinonts. Tho cha ukidari area includes only a small 
portion of the of Ri jauria, which lias a total area of 551 

acres, some 395 acres l)eing under cultivation. It is assessed 
at Rs. 958 and is owned partly by a Baiiia family and partly by 
a Kayasth, Munshi Bliim Singh, both l^eing residents of Bareilly. 

NAAVABGANJ Pargana and Tahsil. 

This is the east central subdivision of tho district and 
comprises tho single pargana of Naw*abganj, in old days a part 
of Bareilly or Karor. It is a fairly compact block of country, 
almost rectangular in shape, and is l)ounded on tho north and 
north-west by pargana Richha of tho Bahcri tahsil, on tho west 
and south-west by Karor, on the south ])y Faridpur and on the 
north-east and oast by tho Pilibhit district. It has a total area 
of 141,246 acres or 220*7 square miles. 

The tahsil is purely agricultural iu character and is a fertile 
tract of a homogeneous description. Along tho eastern border 
for some ton miles flows the river Deoha^ which has a low and 
wide khadiVy most of the villages on its banks being classified 
as alluvial and settled for short terms. A])Ove the Deoha bank 
is a>ich and level stretch of country, irrigated from the Kola, 
a small tributary of the former river, and l)y tho Absara, a 
stream which rises in Pilibhit and joins the Pangaili at Umarpur 
near Jeonth ; and also by the small Kailas, Nawadia and Nakti 
canal distributaries, which extend into this district from Pilibhit 
The Pangaili flows due southwards through tho centre of the 
pargana past the small town of Nawabganj, and as its banks 
are high it is of little use for irrigation, whereas the Nola and 
Abaara run not far below the generallevel of the country. Furthe 
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west, maintaining an almost parallel course, is the Bahgul and 
the intervening space is of a rather poor description, the soil 
being a light sandy loam, often degenerating into hJmTj though 
it improves considerably towards the south. A similar block of 
■poor soil is to be found jj^est of the Bahgul on the Bareilly border, 
along the course of a small tributary named the Kandu ; but 
generally -the western portion of the pargaua is a good tract 
with a light but fertile soil. It deteriorates along the course 
of the Nakatia, which is liable to overflow its banks between 
Baraur and Bholamanpur, the villages in this stretch being full 
of grassy waste, which is, however, capable of reclamation. 
West of the Nakatia the soil again improves and continues good 
up to the Deoraiiian, which skirts the western border. This 
tract, between the Bahgul and the Bareilly boundary, is served 
by a useful system of canals, comprising the right Choreli and 
the right Girem distributaries as well as the Khamaria minor. 
Canals also irrigate the poor central belt in the shape of the 
left Choreli and Girem distributaries, which supply water to a 
number of dry and otherwise inferior villages. 

The tahsil has long attained a remarkably high standard 
of agricultural development. In 1S40 the cultivated area was 
88,234 acres, but this did not include the very considerable 
amount of revonue-freo land, and by 1870 the total had risen 
to 113,066 acres. Since that time there has been a further 
increase, the average for the five years ending with 1906-07 
being 114,725 acres or 81*22 per cent, of the whole, while in the 
last year it exceeded 116,000 acres. At the same time the 
double-cropped area has extended very rapidly, the present 
average being 28,206 acres or 24*59 per cent, of the net cultiva- 
tion. There is very little barren land in the tahsil, for out of 
an average of 12,567 acres thus classified 5,595 are under water 
and 5,799 are permanently occupied by roads, railways, village 
sites, buildings and the like, leaving but 1,173 acres of actually 
sterile waste. Similarly there is only a small amount of unused 
arable land and most of this is either grass jungle or else of a 
very inferior kind, more valuable for grazing than for tillage. 
Excluding 2,688 acres of groves and 3,906 of current fallow or 
land prepared for sugarcane, thero remain 7,359 acres of waste 
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and old fallow, mainly of the latter description, the two together 
comprising 5*21 per cent, of the entire tahsil. Moans of irriga- 
tion are very good, and on an average 32,571 acres or 28*50 per 
cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated, been on occasions lliis 
amount anti has largely exceeded. There arc 02 miles of canal 
clistrilmtaries and minors, while the Nola, Absara and Nakatia 
are regularly utilised. In most places unprotected wells can l)c 
sunk when required, but ordinarily they are employed only for 
sugarcane and the richest fields. On an average wells irrigate 
10,500 acres and the bulk of the remainder is supplied from the 
canals and streams. 

The Ickarif is invariably the more important harvest, 
although the rahi has greatly expanded since 1870, the two now 
jweraging 85,895 and 58,113 acres respectively. Ihe great 
autumn staple is rice, almost exclusively of the early variety, 
and this averages 53*47 per cent, of the hhtri/ area. Next eorncs 
sugarcane, for which Nawabganj has long been famous, with 
17*00 per cent., a far higher proportion than in any other pargana 
of the district; and then follow hnjrd and arhitr with 8*34, judv 
and (crhar with 4*49, maize with 2*75 and cotton with 1*01 per 
cent., small millets, pulses tand garden crops making up the 
l)alanco. In the vcibi the foremost place is taken by wheat with 
38*35 per cent., not including 8*35 per cent, under this crop in 
Combination with barley or gram. 4'ho last two together make 
up 1T79, while barley alone covers 3*01 and gram 28*74, the 
latter being grown extensively in succession to early rie.o. Othei 
produ('t8 include masiir with 3*34 and poppy with *5 per cent., 
oilseeds and garden crops occupying the rest of the sown area. 

The standard of husbandry is high, for at the recent settlement 
exactly half the cultivated area was tilled by Kurmis and another 
quarter by low-caste Hindus ; Ahars and Ahirs holding 6*6, 
Chamafs. 5*24, Muraos 3*82 and Kisans 2*86 per cent. lor the 
rest Musalmans held 8*49, Brahmans 5*25 and Ilajputs 1*76 per 
cent. Caste does not seem to affect rents, and if Brahmans and 
Ahirs pay less than others, it is due to the fact that their holdings 
are for the most part situated in the poorer villages to the south. 
The total holdings area in 1907-08 was 120,932 acres, and of this 
only 3*72 per cent, was in the hands of proprietors as air or 
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khudkasht. Occupancy tenants held 60*33, tenants-at-will 34*38, 
ex-proprietary tenants *27 and 1*3 per cent, was rent-free. The 
occupancy area is considerably loss than it was in 1870, but is still 
very ,Jarge. The decrease is due partly to the breakdown of newly 
converted cash rents in bad seasons and partly to the practice on the 
part of several strong zamindars of insisting that all the sugarcano 
in a village shall be sown in one tract, with the result tliat 
changes of holdings are frequent. There is still as much as 
23,651 acres under grain rents, but in 1870 the area so held was 
80,877 acres ; and although commutation was then effected in many 
villages the landholders often compelled the tenants to revert to 
grain rents. A similar step was taken in 1901, but it yet 
remains to be seen whether the reduction in the grain-rented area, 
then amounting to 56,002 acres, will bo permanent. In all 
grain-rented villages special cash rales are charged for sugarcane 
and other specified crops, as is the case elsewhere. Cash rents 
are high, averaging lls. 5*35 per acre as compared with Rs. 4’7 
in 1001 and Rs. 3*4 in 1870, but in the latter year the cash-rent' cl 
land was practically confined to the poorer villages on the Farid- 
pur border, so that the comparison is not complete. Occupancy 
tenants pay Rs. 5*09 and tcnants-at-will Rs. G’13, while sub- 
tenants, who in 1907-08 hold 9,343 acres, paid an average rate uf 
Rs. 6*21 per acre. 

The revenue demand at successive settlements, as well as 
the present amount and its incidence, will be found in the 
appendix.* In former days floods from the Bahgul did consider- 
able damage at times and in 1871 and 1874 remissions were 
found necessary, but of late years little injury has resulted from 
this cause. The tahsil contains 330 villages and in 1907-08 these 
comprised 800 mahals, of which 258 were held in single and 504 in 
joint zamindari tenure, while 30 were imperfect paftidari and 8 
were hhaiyachara. The village of Khanjanpur and three-tenths 
of Muazzampur Khalsa arc permanently settled, and 16 mahals 
with an area of 6,559 acres are revenue-free, most of them belong- 
ing to Raja Kali Charan Misra of Bareilly. The proprietors 
are chiefly Musalmans of the city and there are very few resident 
landlords or proprietary communities. Among the exceptions 
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may be noted the Sheikhs of Tah, the Saiyids of Sonthal and a 
few families of Kurmis, the last holding 9-2 per cent, of the area. 
Altogether 41 -5 per eent. belongs to Musalmans and the remain- 
ing landholders are for the most part Brahmans, Batiias, Khattris 
and Kayasths, rosiding either in Bareilly or else in Nawabganj, 
llafi/ganj and Sonthal. The Rajput pi'opriotors are in almost 
all instances residents of the b’aridpur pargana and probably 
less than one-fourth of the land is owned by por.sous living within 
the tahsil boundaries. 

The recorded population of the tahsil in 1817 was 95,001, 
but that this figure was much VjcIow the mark was provtid in 
1853, when the total was 111,040. It subsequently rose to 
122,264 in 1805 and to 124,270 in 1872, butthof.-imiiio of 1877-78 
caused a decline, for in 1881 the number of inhabitants dropped 
to 117,002. The recovery was rapid and ten years lat(;r the total 
was 1 24,349, wliilc at the last census it was 1 27 , 100, including 58,77 1 
females. The average density was 575 to the square mile, a rate 
which is below that of chedistrictas a whole, but considerably abovo 
those of the adjoining tahsils of Faridpur and Baheri. Of the whole 
population 103,489 were Hindus, 23,155 Husalmans, 317 Chris- 
tians, 127 Aryas, 59 Jains and 13 Sikhs. Kurmis are the strongest 
Hindu ca.sto, as in Baheri, having a total of 29,190 ; and next in 
order come Koris with 12,570, Chamars with 10,799, Ahars with 
6,469 and Muraos with 5,949. Other castes with more than 2,000 
persons apiece are Kahars, Brahmans, Dholus, Barhais, Nais, 
Kisans andTelis. The number of Rajputs was only 1,380, or 
far less than in any other tahsil, the prevailing clans being Chau- 
hans, Rathors, Jangharas and Katchriyas. Of the Mu-salmans 
4,682 were Pathans, 3,749 Julahas and 2,073 Facjirs, the others 
being mainly Saiyids, Behnas, Shoikhs, Rajputs and Nais. 

According to the census returns some 7 1 per cent, of the 
people depended directly on cultivation and the actual ]>roportion 
of agriculturists is somewhat higher. Personal or domesMc 
service account for 2-8 and general labour for 5-3 per cent., while 
the principal industrial occupations are the supply of food, drink 
and clothing, and cotton-weaving is almost the sole manufuctaro 
beyond the ordinary handicrafts found in every village. o 
only towns in the tahsils aro Nawabganj.SenthalandBaraur, but 
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these are merely overgrown villages and no other place contains 
as many as 2,000 inhabitants. The markets, fairs, schools and 
post-offices of the tabsil are shown in the appendix. 

The railway from Bareilly and Bhojupura to Pilibhit tra- 
versos the northern half of the tahsil, and on it are stations near 
Sonthal and Nawabganj, while through the latter place and 
Halizganj runs the metalled road to Pilibhit. An immetalled 
road loads from Nawabganj to Barkhcra in the Bisalpur tahsil, 
but in the southern lialf of the tahsil, as also on the northern 
borders, roads are iioii-existont and cross-country traffic is 
rendered very difficult by the presence of numerous rivers. 

In early days Nawabganj formed part of the great pargaiui 
of Karor and was not separated till 1815, when it became a dis* 
tinct tahsil. The boundaries were altered to a considerable extent 
in 1852-63, but since that date Nawabganj has remained intact 
as a subdivision of the district. At the headquarters are stationed 
a tahsildar, a sub-registrar and the usual subordinate staff, whil 
the civil court of original jurisdiction is that of the Havoli munsif. 
For police purposes there are stations at Nawabganj and Hafiz- 
ganj. 


PAOHPERA, Fargana Rioiiha, Tahsil Baheri. 

A small village in the north of tlie pargana, standing in 
28°47'N. and 79®36'E., at a distance of some seven miles east of 
Baheri and a mile west from the Baligul river. Being off the 
road it is somewhat inaccessible, but deserves notice as possess- 
ing a post-office and a cattle-pound, as well as an aided school. 
The population at the last census numbered 1,163 persons, in- 
cluding 254 Musalmans and a considerable community of 
Kurmis. 


PADHERA, Pargana and Tahsil Faridpur. 

An agricultural village situated in 28®7'N. and 79°32'E., 
on the high ground overlooking the Ramganga valley, at a distance 
of about eight miles south from Faridpur. The site, which i ncludes 
that of Hasanpur, contained at the 1901 census a population of 
1,720 persons, of whom 338 were Musalmans. Adjoining it on 
the west is the large village of Qadirganj. Padhera is an 
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unimportant place, but possesses a cattle-pound and an upper 
primary school, while markets are held here twice a week. 

RAJPUR KALAN, Pargana and Tahsil Aonla, 

An agricultural village standing in 28°23'N. and79°l2'E., 
on ,the eastern borders of the pargana, at a distance of 
some eight miles north-norths cast from Aonla. Through it runs 
the uiimetalled road from Aliganj to Sheopuri and Sarauli, The 
place possesses an upper primary school and twice a week is the 
scene of a small market; but otherwise it deserves notice only for 
the number of its inhabitants, of whom at the 1901 census 2,513 
wore enumerated, including 361 Musalmans and a large body of 
Ahirs. The latter are tlie proprietors of the village, wliich has an 
area of 1,284 acres and is assessed at Rs. 2,735. 


RAM AGAR, Pargana Sara.uli South, Tahsil Aonla. 

The large village of Ramnagar stands in 28°22'N. and 
79®7'E., on the road from Aonla to Sarauli, at a distance of 
seven miles north from the former and about 20 miles from 
Bareilly. In 1901 it had a population of 2,018 inhabitants, 
including Il3 Musalmans and a large number of Kiaans. The 
site is administered under the provisions of the Village Sanitation 
Act, 1892. It possesses nothing of importance save a cattle-pound 
and a lower primary school. The nearest market is at Ilardaspur, 
some three miles to the north-west, but a fair is held annually at 
Ramnagar during Chait in honour of Parasnath. The village 
lauds are very extensive, covering 3,093 acres, of which some 
2,535 are cultivated, and are assessed at Rs. 4,800, the proprietors 
being Musalmans of Bareilly. 

Ramanagar, however, possesses much of historical and 
archiBological interest, for within the confines of the village, to 
the north-east of the site, is the huge fortress which represents 
the ancient Ahichhatra. The circuit of the walled city, of which 
some account has been given in chapter V, is over 3J miles and 

its outline is roughly triangular, extending from Ramnagar on the 

south to Alampur Kot or Nasratganj on the north and almost to 
the river Pairiya on the east. Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese traveller, 
described it as 17 or 18 li in circumference, a measure which 
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corresponds closely to the present circuit, and states that the city 
contained ten Buddhist monasteries with 1,000 monks, as wdl 
as nine Hindu temples of Shiva. Outside the town was a 
na^-hrada or serpent tank, where the Buddha had preached for 
seven days in order to convert the Naga king, and ho states that 
Asoka had built a great stupa on the hallowed spot. The place 
was obviously a Hindu town of importance before the days of 
Buddha and the tradition states that it was founded by. an Ahir 
Kaja named Adi, after whom the ruins are sometimes callocl 
Adikot to tliis day. By the time of Hiuon Tsang Buddhism was 
on the decline and thereafter the number of Hindu tcmplLS 
increased. The town was still inhabited in 1004 A.D., as wa.s 
proved by the discovery of an inscribed stone ; but it scorns to 
have been deserted by the time of the Musalmaii conquest of 
Katehr. It is curious, however, that among the numerous coiii.s 
found at Ahichhatra, for the most part those of the Hindu dynasty 
referred to in the district history, there are very many also of tho 
early Pathans of Dehli. The late Mr. *T. Hooper, G.S.I., 
possessed a fine specimen in gold of Ghias-ud-din Tughlaq and 
the author has one of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, both of which avo 
said to have come from tho fort. It might bo therefore iluit 
the place w^as taken by the former monarch in his incursion into 
Katehr in 1266 or else, as is more probable, it was occupied by 
Firoz Tughlaq during his frequent visits to this part of tho 
country. About 1740 Ali Muhammad Khan attempted to restore 
the fortress ; but after spending a large sum of money on the 
south-eastern wall he rclin quished tho scheme as unprofitable. 

The ruins are somewhat disappointing. The curtains and 
bastions are mere crumbling banks of huge bricks, and the few 
fragments of wall seldom rise more than three or four feet above 
the banks ; the whole attaining a general altitude of 28 or 30 
feet above the surrounding country, though on the west the 
height rises to 35 foot and the tower at the south-west corner, 
known as the Sahib Burj, is 47 feet above the road. Within is 
a raised plateau, partly cultivated and partly covered with 
scrub jungle. There are several mounds, notably one near the 
middle of tho northern wall, which rise to a height of 65 feet 
above the plain, while everywhere are to be seen fragments of 
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brick : but the place has been used as a quarry for centuries by 
all neighbouring villages, and railway contractors have done 
much damage to this ancient monument. The 34 bastions arc 
hardly traceable, but probably much still remains to be 
unearthed when an occasion arises for complete and systematic 
excavation. Figures of Buddha, Jain images and Bralimanical 
idols are to bo found in the temples of Alampur Kot and 
Bamiiagar, while others have l)een set up under trees in the 
neighbourhood and are tn^ated as objects of worship. 

The ruins of Ahichhatra were lirst examined in 1833 or 
thorcfibouts by Captain Hodgson of the Survey department, who 
seems to have confined his attention principally to the great 
stupa, known locally as the pisanJacri-Jca--chhatar or the mill- 
grinder’s monument from its shape, which stands about a mile 
west of the fort and the same distance south of the Adisagar and 
Jaridhansagar tanks in the village of Jagannathpur. This 
olUcer dug a, gallery into the stupa for 21 feet and then sank a 
Well, but nothing is known as to tho results of tliis exploration. 

In 1SG2-63 General Cnnninghan made a careful examination 
of tho site.* He noted the dilForenco between Ali Muhammad’s 
work and the original structure, remarking that an arched 
gateway had been made by the Rohillas in tho centre of tho 
south-east face, thougli no trace of this is now visible. Inside 
the fort ho found three large mounds each representing the site 
of a Saivite temple. Tho largest, to which reference has been 
made above, contained the foundations of a l)uilding with an 
external measurement of 48 J by 29^- feet, which must have been at 
least 100 feet in height or 165 above the level of tho country 
outside the fort. It is known as Bhirn-gnja, from tho enormous 
though mutilated lingcim, 3^ feet in diameter and upwards of 8 
foot high. The second mound, a short distance to the west, is 35 
feet in height and shows tho remains of a largo square building 
with a long flight of steps on the west side. The third is to the 
south between the others and is 30 feet high, but its exploration 
was deferred. 

Cunningham found a large number of mounds of all sizes 
outside the fort. The first of these stands about 1,000 feet from 
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the west gate and is 300 feet square, while the height is somo 30 
feet, two smaller mounds adjoining the north-east corner. This 
revealed a temple, 11 feet square inside, containing a small 
image of Shiva and a quantity of ashes, which suggested its 
destruction by the Musalmans. He then proceeded to investigate 
the large stupa, which he identifiod with that built by Asoka; 
being convinced by the presence of four small stupas, which were 
mentioned by Hiuon Tsang. The chhatar is a mass of solid 
brickwork, 40 feet in height and 30 feet in diameter at the top. 
Originally the diameter was 50 feet, to which an outer casing T2.1 
feet thick was subsequently added, while according to Cunning- 
ham’s calculation the height of the completed building was 77 feet. 
Utilising Hodgson’s gallery, ho continued it to the centre where it 
mot a shaft sunk from the crown, and then he dug downwards 
till ho found an earthenware vessel, within which was a small 
steatite box containing fragments of pearls, a few l)eads and 
similar articles. Another vessel was found at a lower depth, l)ut 
this contained merely a cake of earth. 

Cunningham’s attention was then turned to a second Buddhist 
mound called Katari Khora, about 1,200 feet north of the fort and 
1,G00 foot east of Nasratganj. It is some 400 feet square and 20 
feet high, but it had boon rifled of bricks to such an extent that little 
remained to show the nature of the original building. He dis- 
covered the foundations of a temple 26J feet long and 22 feet 
broad, standing on a plinth of JeanJear blocks, with a doorway to 
the east. Here he unearthed a broken statue of Buddha and 
other sculptured stones, including part of a railing; one stone 
being inscribed in Gupta characters, while another was a frag- 
ment of a large pillar with a lion sculptured on each of its four 
faces, and the largest was a naked figure, which ho subsequently 
considered to bo Jaina in character. 

He lastly investigated a mound 300 feet square and 35 
feet high, about 400 feet south from the Sahib Burj, to the 
east of Ramnagar village. This contained a largo temple 40 
feet square, with smaller ruins outside. His excavations, 
however, were very limited, but he believed the mound to 
represent the site of a great monastery surrounding a lofty 
temple. 
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Cunningham expressed his intention of revisiting the spot, for 
ho had noted at least fifteen other mounds which required investiga- 
tion; but he never found time to return and his exploration was 
lamentably incomplete. Ho made no mention at the time of his 
visit of tbe unmistakably Jaiiia nature of several remains, and 
failed to refer to tlio modern temple of Parasnath, which stands 
oil an old mound a short distance north of Ramnagar. It is u 
large brick building of peculiar form with a wide colonnaded 
courtyard, and is held in much veneration by the Jains, who come 
lu re in considerable numbers from distant parts to take part in 
the Chait fair. 

A furth(;r attempt was made to explore the antiquities of 
Ahichhatra in 1891-92 by T)r. Fiihror.* He made a careful 
examination of the mound to the west of the fort, containing the 
Saivitj temple, and found it to be a large two-storeyed structure 
of iinmonse carved liricks with a great profusion and variety of 
ornament. Within it he found a vessel containing coins of the 
Alii(‘hhatra kings and he ascribed the building to the first century 
teforo the Christian era, which would make it the earliest known 
example of a Saivit(i temple in Northern India. Ho also made a 
complete excavation of the Katari Khcra mound, which he consi- 
dered to be a temple of Parasnath dating from the time of the 
Kushaiis. He found a number of fragmentary naked Jaina 
statues, some inscribed with dates ranging from 9B to 152 A.D., as 
well as the remains of a smaller temple to the north and a brick 
stupa to the oast. The mound opposite to the Sahib Rurj he dis- 
covered to be a Buddhist monastery, as Cunningham had supposed, 
an inscribed figure of Buddha recording its name as Mihiravihara. 
It was built of carved bricks, as also was a second monastery 
some 200 paces to the south-west. Many of the bricks and terra- 
cottas were inscribed, but the legends referred only to private 
donors and are of no great interest. 

The nature of remains and the number of mounds yet to be 
investigated show that Ahichhatra still offers a most promising 
field to the archroologist. Numerous mounds have as yet been 
untouched and the fort itself still awaits a complete exploration. 

♦Progress Report of the Epigraphical and Arohitcctural Branches, N.-W. P. 
and Oudh, for 1891.92. 
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EICHHA, Pargana Richha, Tahsil BAnERi, 

The small town of Richha, which gives its name to a pargana 
stands in 28®42'N. and 79®31'E., at a distance of 27 miles from 
Bareilly and some 9 miles south from the tahsil headquarters. 
A branch from the Naiiii Tal road takes off about three miles to 
the west and runs through Richha to Pilibhit, this same road 
connecting the town with the Richha Road railway station on tlic 
line to Kathgodam. 

It is doubtful whether the popular derivation from richh^ a 
bear, has any foundation in fact. The place is said to have been 
settled by some Rajputs under one Dharajit, while the village of 
Tanda, which adjoins it on the south and east, sharing the same 
site, was founded by two Banjaras in the reign of Aurangzeb. 
The combined population numbered 4,953 in 1891, but ten years 
later had dropped to 4,163, of whom 1,636 wore Musalmans. The 
total area of 1,203 acres is assessed at Rs. 2,388 and is owned l)y 
Kayasths, Brahmans and Musalmans. The town possesses a post- 
office, a dispensary, a cattle-pound and an upper primary school, 
the police station having been abolished in 1907. It has a consi- 
derable trade and markets are held here four times in each week, 
as is also the case at Giridharpur, close to Richha Road station. 
There are two Hindu temples in the town, each with a moderoto 
endowment, and at one of them a fair is held annually in Iviiar 
in honour of Debi. Another fair of more importance takes place 
on the first Sunday in Jeth and goes by the name of Bale Mian, 
the popular title of Saiyid Salar Masaud ; though in all p)ro])al)il- 
ity the festival is connected with sun-worship rather than with 
the Musalman hero. 

The provisions of Act XX of 1856 wore extended to Richha 
in 1894, and those of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, in 
1906. The area affected by the former enactment contained 
2,554 inhabitants at the last census, dwelling in 923 houses, of 
which 483 were assessed to taxation in 1908. The income from 
the house-tax was Rs. 950, giving an incidence of Re, 1-14-1^1 
per assessed house and Re. 0-5-11 per head of population. The 
average total receipts, including the initial balance for that and 
the two preceding years, were Rs. 1,245 and the annual expendi- 
ture during the same period was Rs, 1,158, the chief items being 
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Rs. 403 for the upkeep of a force of chaibhidarsy Rs. 335 for the 
umintouancc of public sweepers and Rs. 195 for petty improvo- 
meuts. 


RICHHA PargitnOj Tahsil Bahkki. 

Tliis large pargana comprises the eastern half of the talisil 
and extends westwards from the Pilibhit borders to those of 
Chauraahla and Kabar. To the north lies the Tarai and on the 
south the pargana marches witii Nawabganj and Karor. The 
total area is 107,352 acres or 107*75 square miles. The physical 
features of tlie tract have been described in the artiede on the 
Bailer i tahsil and require no repetition. 

The pargana as a fiscal subdivision is of fairly recent origin. 
In early days it belonged for the most part to Ilatmaiia, which 
was named after a village of Chaumalila, and to Balai, the latter 
noNv lying mainly in Pilibhit ; while probably a portion of it was 
included in Kabar. Its formation seems to liavo Ix.en the work 
of the Rohillas, but the date of its constitution is unknow’ii. Part 
of the pargana was detached by Paiz-ullah Khan of Rampur as 
a contribution towards his now pargana of Chaumahla ; l)ut in 
1791 it ceased to belong to Rampur and wais resumed by the 
Kawal) Wazir of Oudh. The latter made it over to tho Kast 
India Company, and it was tlien incorporated in the Bareilly 
district. AVhen a northern division was formed in 1825 Ri(diha 
was detached from Bareilly ; but in 1811-12 it was restored and 
no further change has since occurred. 

Tho population has fluctuated greatly during the past half- 
<‘ontury. It rose from 90,224 in 1853 to 98,025 in 1805, but 
dropped in 1872 to 95,510, only to rise to 100,000 in 1881. Ten 
years later, however, it w^as 98,905 and tlien deterioration set in 
lapidly, tho total in 1901 [>oing only 90,0()1, of wdiom 05,120 
were Hindus, 24,700 Musalmans and 175 of other religions. 
Excepting Richha itself there is hardly a place of any size or 
importance in tho pargana, and tho few villages with largo popula- 
tions are purely agricultural in character. Sucli are Alundia 
Jagir, MundiaNabi Bakhsh, Faridpur, Basdharan, Golina Ilattu, 
Bahadurganj and Deoranian, all of which contain more than a 
thousand inhabitants. 
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RITHAURA, Pargana Karor, Tahsil BAREiiiT.Y, 

This large village stands on the north-eastern borders of the 
pargana, in 2S°27'N. and 79°oO'K., by the side of the main road 
to Nawabganj and Pilibhit, at a distance of ten miles north-ea^t 
from Bareilly. Tt contained in 1901 a population of 2,816 persons, 
including 623 Musalmans and a largo community of Abars. The 
village lands are 2,340 acres in extent, some 1,955 being under 
cultivation, and are assessed at Rs. 4,027. The owner is Mirza 
(ihulam Hazrat Beg of Bareilly. Formerly Rithaura was of 
some importance as possessing a police station, but this was 
abolished recently. The place still contfiins a cattle pound, i\ 
post-ollico, an upper primary school and an encam])ing-gr(»und. 
There is a small roadside l)azar, but no regular markets aiv 
held here. 


8ANFIIA Pargana^ Tahsil Aonla. 

The Saneba pargana lies in the eastern half of the tahsil and 
extends from the Ramganga on the north to the Budaun liordcr 
on the south. It is bounded on the noi‘tb and north-east by 
Karor,on thoeast by Balliaand on the west by parganaa Aonla. 
The total area is 52,273 acres or 81*68 square miles. The physical 
features of the country have been described in thii tahsil arti(do, 
where also will be found an account of its agriculture and 
revenue. 

The population of the pargana rose from 46,615 in 1853 to 
55,273 in 1865 and to 57,820 in 1872. Tt then declinedfor some 
years, falling to 56,042 in 1881 and to 55,151 in 1891; but at 
the last census the total was no less than 65,992, including 51,903 
Hindus, 18,676 Musalmans and 413 others. There are no towns 
deserving tl\e name, but Basharatganj, (iaini, Aliganj and 
Bhamora are large and fairly important villages, while eleven 
others contain more than a thousand persons apiece. 

8aneha was known as a pargana at least as early as the days 
of Akbar, when it included Ballia and formed part of the sarkar 
of Budaun. Tlio origin of the name is uncertain, the village of 
Saneha either having been washed away by the Ramganga or else 
being known by some other designation at the present time. 
Under the Rohillas the tract now called pargana Ballia was 
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transferred to Karor, and since that time the territorial changes 
have been insignificant. Saneha was included in the Bareilly 
district at the cession, and in 1806 or shortly afterwards it was 
added to the Aonla tahsil. 

SARAULI, ParganaSAUAinA SouTir, Tahsil Aokla. 

The small town of Saraiili stands on the south bank of the 
Bamganga, in 28°29'N. and at a distance of 28 miles 

west-north- west from Bareilly and about 15 miks north from 
the tahsil hoadijuartors, being in the extreme north-west eornor of 
ilu' tahsil. Unmetalled roads connect it with Aonla on the 
south, with jNlirganj on the north-east, the rivi r being crossed l)y 
a ferry, and with Hheopuri and xVliganj on thesoutli-oast.. Adjoin- 
ing it on thi‘ east is Piyas, whi<'Ji is included in the town for 
administrative purposes. To the west is the; hamlet of Shahpur, 
[)resumixl)ly named after a colelirated iMusalman saint named 
-Nirgan 8hah, whose* tomb is still greatly venerated. The 
ruined w alls round the sepulchre abound with scorpions, and it is 
said that they are harmless, a fact whic-h is implicitly believed 
by the inhabitants, w'ho attribute it to the all-pervading sanctity 
of the buried saint. 

The population of Harauli and Piyas numbered 5,885 persons 
ill 1872 and rose to 6,542 in 1881, though ten years later it liad 
fallen to 6,410. Tin; .subsequent decline of the place has boon 
more rapid, for in 1001 the total was 6,125, of whom 2,660 were 
Hindus, 0,384 Miisalmans and 72 Christians. Among the 
inhabitants are many Jats, Pathans and Julahas, of whom the 
last are celebrated for their manufacture of striped and chock 
cotton cloths, w'hich are among the best produced in the district, 
and also for that of cotton carpets, which are made in consider- 
able quantities. The Paiide Brahmans of Sarauli claim descent 
from a woman named Surji, who is said have founded the town, 
receiving a grant of land in reward for services rendered to some 
Sultan of Delhi in supplying his troops with food during a 
campaign in Katohr, 

The town contains a police station, a post-office, a cattle- 
pound, an upper primary school and a small school for girls. 
Markets of considerable local importance are held hero twice 
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a week, while small bathing fairs take place in Jeth and Karlik. 
The lands of Sarauli are 1,615 acres in extent, about 045 acres 
being cultivated, and are assessed at Rs. 2,075. The owners are 
Rajputs, Ranias, Brahmans and Musalmans. The inhabited sito 
is administered under Act XX of 1856 and the Village Sanita- 
tion Act, 1802. In 1008 there were 1,556 houses in tlie town, 
of which 035 were assessed, the income from the house-tax l)eiiig 
Rs. 1,241, which gave an incidence of Re. 1-5-2 per house and 
Re. 0-3-3 per head of population. The average total income 
for that and the tw'o preceding years was Rs. 1,812 annually, 
and the expenditure Rs. 1,677, of which Rs. G82 were devoted 
to the maintenance of the towni police force Rs. 313 to the up- 
keep of a staff of sweepers and Rs. 610 to minor local improve- 
ments. 

SARAUIiT NORTH Fargana, TnhM JMiroan.i. 

This is the largest of the three parganas comprised in Ihc 
Mirganj tahsil, of which it forms the southern portion. It is 
bounded on the \vest by the Rampur state, on tlio north hy 
Ajaon and Sliahi, yii the east by Karor and on the south l>y tlic 
Aonla tahsil. The boundary does not follow the course of tlie 
Ramganga river, though at one time ai)i)arently that erratic 
stream formed the dividing line between this pargana and thosii 
of Aonla and 8arauli South. 

The whole of Sarjiuli, formerly known as Barsir, was in- 
cluded at the cession in the district of Moradabad. it was 
transferred to Bareilly in 1835, when Sarauli North appears to 
have received a number of villages from Ajaon. The pargana 
was reduced in size in 1860, when the western boundary wms 
^realigned on the transfer of a considerable strip of land to the 
Nawab of Rampur in return for the services rendered by him 
during tho Mutiny. 

This change caused the population to fall from 44,308 in 
1853 to 41,278 at the next census in 1805. There was a further 
drop to 40,646 in 1872, and though tho total rose to 41,330 in 
1881, it was only 40,714 ten years later. In 1901, however, the 
pargana contained 44,570 inhabitants, of whom 36,822 were 
HiudpiB, 7,599 Musalmans and 99 of other religious. The chief 
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place in the pavgana is Mirganj, and besides this Muhammad- 
ganj and Gora Loknathpur are very largo villages, while Basant- 
pur, Bahrauli and seven others have populations of a thousand 
persons and upwards. 

SARAULI SOUTH Bcrgana^ TahM Aont.a. 

This pargana has much the same history as Sarauli Nortli. 
In early days it was known as Barsir, from a village now called 
Barsir Sikandarpur, in tho centre of the pargana, some five 
miles south from Sarauli. Tho place is now of no importance 
and at the last census contained 1,104 inhabitants, mainly Kisans. 
Tho pargana, wliich included land on either side of tho llain- 
gaTiga, was assigned to M'oradabad at the cession and was not 
transferred to Bareilly till 1835, when tho northern portion was 
included in tho Dunka tahsil and tho southern half in that of 
Aonla. A considerablo strip of territory was given to tho 
Xawab of Uamjiur in 1860, braving an area which at present 
imiounts to 38,058 acres or 50-47 square miles. The pargana 
is bounded liy Aonla on the south-east and oast, by tho Budaun 
district on the south-west, by JIampur on tho north-west and 
on tho north by that state and pargana Sarauli North. 

Owing to the loss of territory tho population dropped from 
30^638 in 1853 to 32,254 in 1865, hut subsequently rose to 
34,053 in 1872 and to 36,693 in 1881, Ten years later, however, 
a decline was observed, the total being 35,804, and in 1901 
there were hut 34,259 inhabitants, of whom 27,396 were Hindus, 
6,605 Alusalmans and 258 of other religions. Besides the towns 
of Sarauli, the x)argaiia contains the largo village of Ramnagar, 
which is chiefly noted for its archaeological remains, while other 
places with more than a thousand inhabitants are Beondhan 
Khurd, Kesarp)ur, Hardasimr and Barsir. 

SARDARNAGAR, Pargana Bat.lia, Tahsil Aoni.a. 

The village of Sardarnagar stands in 28°15'N. and 29® 
22'E., on the metalled road from Bareilly to Budaun, at a 
distance of some seven miles south-west from the former. 
The road crosses the Ramganga by a bridge of boats about a mile 
from the village ; but the Sardarnagar station, where the metre- 
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gauge line to Budaun leaves that to Aonla and €handausi, U 
in Akha, some two miles to the north. Markets are held twice 
a week in Sardarnagar, but the place possesses nothing uf any 
interest. The pv)pulation numbe^ed 1,413 at the last census, 
including 259 Musalmans and a colony of Pan war Itajputs. The 
latter state that their ancestor, Mahipat Singh, received from 
Akbar a grant of seven villages, then held by Jangharas, Kateh- 
riyas and others. One of these villages was Kariaon, the modern 
Sardarnagar, and here Mahipat built a fort ; but the place was 
stormed by the displaced landholders in the days of his son, 
Partab Singh, who at the time was absent in Delhi. On liis 
return he drove out his enemies and then built a no^v castle in 
Badrai, which adjoins Sardarnagar on the south-east. II is 
descendants retained their possessions till the days of Oudh rule, 
when they were ousted, though they still hold Badrai and a por- 
tion of Sardarnagar. The remainder is owned by a Brahman 
family of Kaimua, a neighbouring village to the cast. The area 
of Sardarnagar is 391 acres and the revenue demand is 
lls. 556. 


SENTHAL, Fargana and Tahail Nawabgan.i. 

The small town of Seiithal stands in 28°32'N. and 79°o4'E., 
about four miles west of Nawabganj and 16 miles from 
Bareilly, on a short branch from Ilafizganj on the Pilibhit road, 
which was constructed as a famine work and leads for about a 
mile north of the town to the railway station. 

The town is poor and straggling, but contains a fair number 
of brick houses. On the west is a large mound which probably 
marks the site of an ancient village. Senthal itself is said to 
have been founded by a Saiyid named Aman-ullah, who obtained 
a grant of the land from some Sultan of Delhi, and the place 
still contains a number of his descendants. One of them owns 
part of the land, but the Saiyids are generally in poor circum- 
stances and much of their property has passed into the possession 
of Banias. The town also contains numbers of Banjaras and at 
times the streets arc full of their ponies. The population was 
4,210 in 1872 and has since remained stationary, being 4,113 in 
1881 and 4,171 ten years later, while in 1901 there were 4,203 
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inhalntants, of whom 2,634 were Miisalmans. There are no 
manufactures : but a fair amount of trade is carried on at the 
markets, which are hold here tliree times a week. Sontlud pos- 
sesses a post-office, a cattle-pound and an upper primary school. 
The place is noted for a Muhammadan fair whicli takes place 
annually during the month of Ramzan at the tomb of a Shia 
saint named Chiragh Ali Shah. The gathering lasts for a 
week and is largely frequented. 

In 1873 the town was brought under the provisions of Act 
XX of 185() and in 1900 the V^illngc Sanitation Act, 1802, was 
put in fierce; but the measures only affect the inhabited site, which 
(*nm])rises but a small portion of the total area of 1,130 acres. 
Tlic former contained 807 houses in 1008, of which 380 were 
assessed to taxation, the proceeds of the liouse-tax being Rs. Oil, 
which gave an incidence of Re. 1-10-1 p i’ assessed liouscMind 
Re. 0-2-1 per head of population. The avci’age total rcc(‘i|)ts, 
including the initial balance for that and the two [)roceding 
years, were Rs. 800 and the annual expenditure for the same 
period was Rs. 74G, the latter including Rs. 305 foi’ the upkeep 
uf the force of Rs. 187 for tlie pay of public sweepers 

and Rs. 100 for minor local improvements. 

SHAHI, Fargtma Sjiaiii, lalml MiitOANJ. 

The small town of Shahi stands near the lefu bank of the 

western Rahgul, in 28°33'X. and 70°10'E., on the road leading 
from the Sankha bridge on the Moradubad road to Shishgarh. 
This road crosses the Bahgul close to the town and at that point 
gives off* a branch which runs northwards to Shergarh and 
Baheri. The distance to Bareilly is 17 and to Mirganj some six 
miles in a direct line. 

Shahi is a place of some antiquity and was one of tlie Katch- 
riya strongholds till its capture by the Miisalmans. As early as 
the days of Akbar — and probably before that time— it gave its 
name to a pargana which is still in existence ; but the town is 
uiiiuteresting, possessing no ancient remains and few good 
houses, though there is a Hindu temple of some note. Irom 
1813 to 1824 Shahi was the headquarters of a tahsil, but it is 
now merely a small market town in a somewhat decayed 
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condition. The population fell from 3,771 in 1872 to 3,755 in 
1881 and to 3,560 ten years later, while in 1901 it was 3,556, 
including 1,901 Hindus, 1,516 Musalmans and 49 Christians and 
others. Markets are held here twice a week, and the trade 
of the place is considerable, while there is a fair amount of 
through traffic. A small fair takes place every Thursday. 81iahi 
possesses a police station, a post-office, a cattle-xiound, a middle 
vernacular school, a school for girls and a canal inspection 
house. 

The town lands are 832 acres in extent, and of this sonic 
560 acres are cultivated ; the revenue demand is Rs. 1,115 and 
the proprietors are Musalmans, Brahmans and Rajputs. The 
inhabited site has been administered under Act XX of 1856 since 
1865, and the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, was extended to it 
in 1906. The number of houses was 858 in 1908, and of llieso 
399 were assessed, the income from the house-tax being Rs. r/25, 
which gave an incidence of Re. 1-5-1 per assessed house and 
Re. 0-2-4 per liead of population. The total receipts, includitig 
the initial balance, for that and the two preceding years wore 
Rs. 761 and the annual expenditure during the same period 
Rs. 680. The latter included Rs. 314 for the upkeep of a force 
of chaukidarSf Rs. 188 for conservancy and Rs. 158 for minor 
local improvements. 

SHAHI Fargana, TaJisil Mirganj. 

The pargana of Shahi forms the north-eastern portion of the 
Mirganj tahsil. It is bounded on the cast by Karor, which with 
Sarauli North also constitutes the southern boundary. To the 
west lies Ajaon and to the north are Sirsawa and Kabar. The 
total area is 39,383 acres or 61-54 square miles. The physical 
characteristics of the pargana have been described in the tahsil 
article and need not be repeated. 

Shahi was in existence as a xiargana in the days of Akbar, 
but it would seem that after the cession of the district in 1801 
portions of it were incorjioratod in Karor. It was a separate 
tahsil till 1825, when it was amalgamated with Ajaon, the head- 
quarters being at Dunka, an arrangement which was maintained 
till the 'formation of the Mirgcu0i^ tahsil in 1863. 
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Tho pox^ulation of tlio pargana rose from 38,302 in 1853 
to 42,069 in 1865, to 42,003 in 1872 and to 43,828 in 1881. Ten 
years later it had dropped to 39,960, hut it suhsoquently rC' 
covered, the total in 1901 being 43,313, of whom 34,939 were 
Hindus, 8,134 Musalmans and 240 of other religions. Sliahi 
itself is the only place of any importance, though Dunka is a 
large village and Basai, Anandpur, (Ihatgaon and five otliers, 
all of a purely agricultural character, contain more than a 
thousand inhabitants. 


SIIEOPURI, Pargana and TaliHil VoNr.A. 

This small town stands in the extreme north of the pargana, 
on the high right bank of tho Ramganga, in 28°28'N. and 
79°7'K., Ijetween the river and the road leading from Saraulj to 
Aliganj, at a distance of some 13 miles north from Aonla and 
26 niiles from Bareilly. The place is said to have l)een founded 
l)y a (hiauhan Rajput named Umed Singh, whoso descendants 
were known as tlic Rajas of Sheo]niri. Tho history of tlic 
family lias alr^^ady been noted in chapter III, where it was 
shown how the estate has been lost liy the CImuhans, the lands 
of Shcopuri itself, which are 1,336 acres in extent and are 
assessed at Rs. 3,050, being now in the possession of Musal- 
maiis. 

The town is of little interest or importance. It contains an 
upper primary school and a market is held here twice a week. 
Most of the houses are of brick, giving the place a fairly sub- 
stantial and prosperous appearance ; but there are few wealthy 
residents and tho trade is insignificant. The population was 
7,619 in 1853, but if this was the actual number, tho siibscipient 
decline has been great ; for in 1872 the total was only 4,087. 
It rose to 4,519 in 1881, and though ten years later it had fallen 
to 4,123, the number of inhabitants in 1901 was 4,622, including 
582 Musalmans, a few Christians and a large community of 
Muraos. 

Since 1873 the town has been administered under Act XX 
of 1856, and in 1906 the provisions of tho Village Sanitation Act, 
1892, were extended to Sheopuri. The number of houses in 
1908 was 1,116, of which 552^.w«:e assessed, the house-tax 
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yielding Rs. 1,002, which gives an incidence of Re. 1-13-1 per 
house and Ro. 0-3-6 per head of population. The average total 
receipts for that and the two preceding years, including the 
initial balance, were Rs. 1,365, while the expenditure was 
Rs. 1,266. Of the latter Rs. 517 were devoted to the iipkoop of 
town chmikidarsj Rs. 263 to the maintenance of a staff of 
sweepers and Rs. 370 to minor works of improvement. 

811ERGAR11, Farg^ma Kabar, Tahsil Baiieri. 

The ancient town of Kabar, generally known as Shorgaili, 
stands in 28°30'N. and 70°2*2'E., on the unmotalled i‘oad from 
8hahi to Baheri, at a distance of 21 miles north-nortii-west from 
Bareilly and some 16 miles from Baheri. Near the town on the 
west Hows the 8hergarh distributary of the Kichha canal, wliic'ii 
here gives off the Rampura distributary on its riglit l)ank. The 
place is in a decaying state, and the population has remaiiiod 
almost stationary for a long time, numbering 2,27U souls in 1872 
and 2,374 in 1891, while at the census of 1901 it was 2,366, of 
whom 70S were Musalraans. Tiiis figure, however, refers to 
8hergarh alone, for Kabar proper, which forms the central portion 
of the site, had 1,445 inhabitants ; Islampur, on the west, had 497 ; 
and Dungarpur, another western quarter, had 1,022, briiigiiig 
the total of 1901 up to 5,330, of whom 2,103 wore Musalmans. 
The place was brought under the operations of Act XX of 18.jl) 
in 1873, but the measure was not long afterwards withdrawn, 
though in 1906 the Village 8anitation Act, 1892, was applietl to 
the combined site. Shergarh contaiiis a post-ofiico, a cattle-pound 
and an upper primary school. Markets are held here twice a 
week, but the trade is small and the only industry is weaving. 
The lands of Kabar and 8hcrgarh are 2,567 acres in extent, 
of which 2,185 acres wore cultivated in 1908, and are assessed 
at Rs. 5,475, the owner being Raja Lalta Prasad of 
Pilibhit. 

The four component villages at one time formed a conti- 
nuous whole but arc now separate, each standing on an ancient 
mound. The chief of these is the old Hindu citadel of Kabar, 
some 25 feet in height and 300 yards in diameter. It is still 
surrounded by a deep ditch, from 50 to 100 feet in width, and on 
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tho suimnit the foundations of a large oblong building are trace- 
able. In the sixteenth century 8her Shah built the fort of 
Shcrgiirh to the east of Kabar, and the town whic^h grew up in its 
vicinity stands on a great mass of debris, some 3,000 feet from 
('ast to west and 2,500 feet from north to south, with a circuit of 
nearly two miles. All vestiges of tho Hindu period, however, 
have bo(‘n swept away during a long period of Musalman 
domination, tradition relating that the town was taken from tlio 
ibijjuits in 1313, during the reign of Ala-ud-din Muhammad 
Khilji,* Tho poet Amir Khusru, however, states that it was 
lirst captured .by Jalal-iid-din in 1290, Imt that the Hindus 
ivoccupiod tho town, only to be ejected by that Sultan’s nephew. 
It was recovered in the days of Firoz Shah, when the Katelnias 
were driven northwards and took up a stand at Kabar, then on 
tho edge of the submontane forest, and remained in their hands 
till they were expelled by Sher Shah, whose famous general, 
Khawas Khan, is commemorated in tho Khawas Tal, a hno tank 
to tlie south of Sliergarh. Islampur was doubtless named in 
honour of Sher Shah’s sou and successor. To the north is a 
shallow sheet of water called tho Kam Sagar and on tho north- 
west is an old tank named tiio Rani Tal, which is attributed to 
iho queen of the mythical Raja Bon. ( ronoral Cunningham in 1803 
searched diligently for traces of tho Hindu period, but ho only 
succeeded in recovering a few coins of tho 9th and lOth centurios 
and two small stone figures, one of which was hopelessly mutilated, 
while the other represented Hurga slaying the demon Mahosasur. 

The local story makes Kabar the capital of Raja Ben and 
his wife, Ketaki or Sundari, the reputed ancestor of the early 
Bachhil rulers of the place. Of Bon or Vena nothing is known 
beyond tho vaguest tradition ; but it seems certain that he was 
of aboriginal descent, since tho Brahraanical books invariably 
refer to him as the enemy of the Aryans, a fact which perhaps 
accounts for his undoubted popularity with the lower classes. 


SHISHGARH, Parga/rui Sirsawa, Tnhsil Baheri. 

The old town of Shishgarh stands close to the Rampur 
border, in 28®43'N. and 79®19'E., at a distance of 31 miles 
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north-west of Bareilly and some 16 miles from Baheri, on the 
unmetalled road from Shahi to Rudarpur. This road is here 
joined by one leading eastwards to Mawai in pargana Kabar on 
the road from Shahi to Baheri and crossing the Kuli river a mile 
from the town. In 1824 Bishop Hebcr described Shishgarh as 
a poor village on a trifling elevation, crowned by a ruinoug 
fort. The latter was a stronghold of the Katehriyas and for a 
long time was the residence of the Rajas of Shishgarh, wlioso 
family is now almost extinct, while their possessions have passid 
into the hands of strangers. The fort is now rendered cou- 
spicuous by the presence of a pillar of the great • trigonometrical 
survey, l)ut hardly a trace of the old building is to be seen, though 
its name suggests a structure of some magnificence. 

The population of Shishgarh rose from 1,863 in 1,872 to4,JliS 
in 1881 but has since declined, dropping in 1891 to 3,753, while 
at the last census it was only 3,329, of whom 2,388 were Musab 
mans, principally Banjaras. The place possesses a police sta- 
tion, a post-office, a cattle-pound and an upper primary school. 
Markets are hold hero twice a week, and a certain amount of 
trade from the Tarai passes through the town to Shahi. Tlie 
lands of Shishgarh are 1,720 acres in extent and are assessed at 
Rs. 3,710, the owner being Salamat Ali Khan of Rampiir. 

The inhabited site was brought under the operations of Act 
XX of 1856 in 1873, and the provisions of the Village Sanitation 
Act, 1892, have subsequently been extended to the place. In 
1908 the number of houses was 801, of which 526 were assessed 
to taxation, the proceeds being Rs. 893, which gave an incidence 
of Re. 1-11-2 per assessed house and Re. 0-4-3 per head of 
population. The total income for that and the two preceding 
years averaged Rs. 1,229, including the opening balance, while the 
annual expenditure for the same period was Rs. 1,175, of which 
Rs. 433 were devoted to the upkeep of the town police force, 
Rs. 367 to the maintenance of a conservancy staff and Rs. 30S 
to minor local improvements. 

SINDHAULI, Pargaim Ajaon, Tahsil Mirganj. 

This village is the chief place in all that remains of the 
Ajaou pargana, but is merely a largo agricultural settlement. 
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It is situated in 28®34'N. and 79°14'E., at a distance of two 
miles north-east from Mirganj. The site, which has been 
l)rought under the provisions of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, 
contained at the last census 2,354 inhabitants, iucliuling 521 
Musalmans, many of whom are Julahas and carry on a consi- 
derable industry in the manufacture of country cloth. ISlarkets 
arc held hero twice a week and an upper primary school is 
maintained in the village. The lands of Sindhauli lie on either 
side of the Bhakra, which is joined close to the site by a small 
hut useful stream called the Nahil, and are 1,568 acres in extent. 
They are highly cultivated, some 1,290 acres being under tillage, 
while the revenue of Rs. 3,400 is paid by a Musalmaii Kamboh 
family of Bareilly, who purchased it from the old Bhishgarh 
Rajputs. 


SIRSAWA ParganUf Tahsil Baiieri. 

This small pargana occupies the south-western portion of the 
Baheri tahsil, lying between Kabav to the east and the Rampur 
state to the west, while it extends from Cdiaumahla on the north 
to Bhahi on the south. The total area is 20,532 acres or 32*08 
square miles. The country has boon d(.scril)od in the tahsil 
article. It is a fairly level plain, traversed by the Bahgul river, 
to the oast of which irrigation is derived from canals, while to the 
west channels taken from tho ilver and from the Chau pur a dam 
on tho Bhakra in Rampur supply ample water for tho fields. 

In former days the pargana was very much larger. Tho 
village after which it is named Avas the seat of the Katehria 
Rajas, Avho at the early settlements by tho British were faluqfktrs 
of the whole tract. It is now called Mansurpur and is in the 
Rampur state, being one of the 21 villages coded to tho Nawab 
in 1860, in return for his services during the rel)ellion. Tho 
Rajas, however, had removed their homo to Bhishgarh as early 
as the days of Akbar, though the name of tho pargana remained 
unaltered. They held their ground during the Rohilla domina- 
tion, but in 1744 the pargana was included in tho jagir of Faiz- 
ullah Khan, who severed a number of villages from it to form 
the new pargana of Chaumahla. It was resumed in 1794 by tho 
Nawab Wazir, who in 1801 handed it over to the British. Before 
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long the Rajas lost the whole of their property, which was sold 
or farmed for arrears, and in 1850 the farmers, who in most eases 
were the village hoadmeu, were confirmed as proprietors. 

The population of the pargana foil from 28,499 in 1858 to 
22,538 in 1865, in consequence of the loss of territory, and then 
dropped to 21,986 in 1872. Though it rose to 24,247 in 1881, 
it was only 21,983 in 1891, and at the next census it was 
21,802, of whom 14,432 wore Hindus, 7,209 Musalmans and 101 
of othor*religions. The only place of any importance is Sliish- 
garh, hut Halli, Jafarpur, Manpnr and Hahora have populations 
exceeding 1,000 and possess small markets. 


THIRIA MOIIANPUR, Pargana Kahor, 

Tahsil Baheiij.y. 

The two large villages of Thiria and Mohanpur are united 
for the purposes of the Village Sanitation Act, 1892, hut in 
reality they are quite distinct. The latter stands on the main 
road to Shahjahanpur, in 28°19'N. and 70°28'E., half a mile 
beyond the Nakatia bridge, while Thiria is about a mile to the 
south. Both contain a number of hamlets, and at the la4 
census Mohanpur had a population of 2,070 persons, including 
912 Musalmans ; while that of Thiria was 2,897, of whom 2,257 
were Musalmans. The latter include many Pathans, who are 
the owners of almost the whole village, which has an area of 
989 acres and pays a revenue of Rs. 1,784. Markets are held 
twice a week in Thiria, while Mohanpur possesses an upper 
primary school, as well as a provincial road bungalow, though 
this is usually named after the former place. 

TISUA, Pargana and Tahsil Faridptjr. 

The village of Tisua once gave its name to a pargana which 
was formed by the Rohillas and remained separate till its amal- 
gamation with Faridpur about 1825. It is situated in 28°8'N. 
and 79®37'E., on the east side of t!ie provincial road from 
Bareilly to Shahjahanpur, at a distance of 20 miles south-east 
from the former and seven miles from Faridpur. In 1901 it 
contained 1,264 inhabitants, of whom 482 were Musalmans. 
The village lands are 1,395 acres in extent, with a revenue 
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demand of Rs. 1,086, and are owned by Musalmans, Kayasths 
and Sheo Sahai, a Bania of Fatehganj East. The place con- 
tains a post-office, an upper primary school and a bazar in which 
markets are hold twice a week. 
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Table lll.^Viial Statistics. 


Births. 


Deaths. 


Year. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Kate. 

l»er 

1,000. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females, 

Kato. 

per 

1,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


i8:u 

40,426 

21,372 

10,054 

38-85 

25,070 

13,871 

12,108 

24-00 

1892 

44,401 

23,123 

21,278 

42-06 

33,785 

17,775 

1(3,010 

32-40 

1893 

51,134 

20,830 

24,205 

49-13 

28,057 

15,351 

I3,3(J(> 

27-54 

189-1 

49,001 

25,07(5 

23,415 

47-17 

43,218 

22,010 

20,308 

41-63 

1895 

50,004 

25,808 

24,106 

481 3 

35,468 

18,416 

17,023 

34-08 

1890 

44,078 

23,0(30 

21,018 

42-03 

55,7 13 

28,500 

27,23*1 

63-50 

.1897 

43.013 

22,100 

20,034 

41 *35 

5.s,()55 

20,012 

20,043 

65-77 

1898 

45,0(35 

23,108 

22,257 

43-87 

•13,100 

22,302 

20,708 

41-40 

1890 

57,105 

20,300 

27,700 

5-li'8C 

30,580 

2O,t>10 

18,(331 

38-02 

h'OU 

60,170 

25,623 

24,517 

48-20 

41,550 

21,167 

20,402 

30-92* 

19U1 

51,101 

20,207 

24,834 

46-87 

41,778 

21,408 

20,280 

38-32 

1902 

5i),122 

30,045 

28,777 

54-51 

30,385 

20,108 

18,077 

30-13 


57,862 

20,050 

27,906 

53-08 

46,033 

24,330 

22,501 43-05 

■1901 

50,850 

31,085 

28,765 

' 51-00 

37,120 

18,576 

18,553 1 34-00 

1905 ... 

52,640 

27,170 

26,461 

! 48-20 

43,177 

21,710 

21,401 

30-01 

1906 

57,032 

20,338 

27,004 

152-31 

40,350 

23,147 

23,203 

12-52 

390!; 

1900 

1910 

1911 

hl2 ... 

[1913 ... 

1914 ■ ... 

[1915 ... 

^16 

... 

918 

919 

920 

64,269 

27,008 

20,201 

1 

1 40-77 

! 

1 

j 

! 

1 

57,782 

i 

i 

1 

1 ] 

! 

20,470 

28,312 

63-00 


P’he rates from 1891 to 1900 are calculated from the returns of the 1891 census, 
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Table IV . — Deaths according to cause. 






Total deaths from— 




Year, 


All 

causes. 

j 

Plague. Cholera. 

j 

Small- 

pox. 

Fever. 

linwcl 

{•oiiJ- 

p’aiuts. 


1 


2. 

3 

4 ; 

5 

0 

7 

1891 


00i 

25,979 


743 : 

006 

21,815 


1S02 

... 

... 

33,785 


2,158 ; 

4.54 

28,152 

l,:vj7 

1893 



28,G57 


- 3 ; 

056 

24,109 

1,711 

1894 



43,218 


1,428 

104 

37,202 


1895 



35,4G8 


J4l i 

96 

31,032 

2,101 

189G 



55,743 


4,323 

2,493 

42,648 

2,770’ 

1897 

... 


68,055 


G58 ; 

2,038 

60,048 

.1,072 

1898 

... 


43,190 



55 

39,152 

1,9'0 

1899 



39,580 


112 

53 

35,385 

877 

1900 

... 


41,559 


5,150 

15 

32,505 

S'Jl 

1901. 


... 

41,778 


2,411 

7 

36,GOO 

.07' 1. 

1902 



39,385 


30 

76 

34,515 

01 0 

1903 


... 

4G,933 

8 

1,001 

539 

30,290 

7o0 

1004 

• •• 

... 

37,129 

2,193 

17 

54 

30,861 

o' 5 

1905 


... 

43,177 

3.844 

735 

4 1 

34,695 

•111 5 

lOOG 



4G,350 

905 

Coo 

107 

; 40,121 

Oil 

1907 

... 


57,782 

3,683 

4,393 

610 

1 41,543 

4'2 

1908 


... 


! 


1 

1 

1 


1909 









1910 









1911 









1912 

*•« 

... 







1913 









1914 


... 





1 


1915 


... 







1916 

• •0 

... 







1917 

• •• 

••• 







1918 

• •• 

• 







1919 









1920 








1 
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Table VI — (continued ). — Area in acres und^.r the 'princi'pcil cro'ps, Tahsil B a reilly. 
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Table VI — (continued). — Area in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Aonla. 
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Table VI— (continued). — Arm in acres under the principal crops^ Talisil Baheri. 
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Table VIII.— crime. 


Year. 

Numbor of cases investi- 
gated by police — 

Numb 

er of persons— 

Suo 

motu. 

By ! 

orders of Sent up 

1 magis- for trial, 

1 trate. 

Tried. 

Acquit- 
ted or 
dis- 
charged. 

1 

Convict- 

ed. 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

1897 

... 


2,324 

2 1,628 

2,410 

628 

1,882 

1898 

... 


2,383 

18 1,574 

2,258 

511 

1,747 

1899 

... 


2,640 

9 1,801 

2,410 

636 

1,874 

]900 

• •• 


2,183 

13 1,706 

2,308 

443 

1,865 

1901 

... 


3,770 

36 1,519 

2,123 

413 

1,7 JO 

1902 



2,087 

Not 1,508 

2,127 

417 

1,710 





available. 




]903 

... 


1,975 

Ditto. 2,017 

2,732 

496 

2,237 

1904 

• • 


1,795 

Ditto. 2,035 

2,125 

425 

1,700 

1905 

... 


1,923 

30 1,555 

1,910 

476 

1,435 

1900 

... 


1,958 

38 1,532 

1,971 

516 

1,466 

1907 

• •t 


1,582 

67 1,206 

1,744 

683 

1,161 

1908 



2,468 

68 1,637 

1,861 

310 

.1,642 

1909 

fM 



1 ^ 




1910 

••• 



1 
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••• 







1912 

... 



i 




1913 

*.• 
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1914 






1 


1915 








1916 

... 







1917 

... 







1918 




i 




1919 

•M 



1 




1920 

*.• 

... 



i 




NoTB.*.-Colttxii&B 2 ftxxd 3 should show c&sos instituted during' the year. 


Table IX. — Revenue demand at successive settlements, 
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X ABI/E -A.. — irrtseni. atmaria jor revenue ana crsses j or Hie year 13lo ±'asl%. 
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1915 - 16 

1916 - 17 
1017-18 
1918-19 
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Table XII — Stamps, 


1908- 09 

1909- 10 
1910.11 
1911-12 
1912.13 

1913- 14 

1914- 16 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

1919- 20 


Kcccipts from — 


Year. 

Non- 

judicial. 

Court-feo, 
including 
copy 
stnni ps. 

1 

jAll sources 

Total 

charges. 

1 

2 

3 


5 


Ks. 

liB. 

lis. 

Bs. 

1890-91 

67.362 

1,37.272 

1,95,104 

6,064 

1891-92 

57,056 

1,43,671 

2,01,053 

5,372 

1892-93 

65,3Sl j 

1,52,474 

2,08,143 

4,410 

1893-94 

1 60,134 ! 

1,52,108 

2,13,202 

6,286 

1894-96 

63,316 j 

1,67,634 

2,31.078 

5,213 

1895-96 

60,533 ! 

1,74,119 

2,35,028 

4,027 

1896-97 ... 

56,977 j 

1,88,095 

2,45,523 

4,768 

1897-98 ... 

55,513 1 

1,80,828 : 

2,37,659 

4,718 

1898-99 

60,033 ! 

1,77,185 

2,39,800 

4,894 

1899-1900 ... ... .. 1 

57,531 1 

1,83,785 ' 

2,43,888 

4,211 

1900-01 

€0,07o I 

1,99,744 ' 

2,62,606 

3,706» 

1901-02 

66,016 ! 

2,27,990 

2,86,608 

6,907 

1902-03 

69,889 ! 

1,96,596 

2,68,862 

7,489 

1903-04 ... 

6.5,767 I 

1,05,794 

2,03,834 

6,673 

1904-06 

62,568 1 

1,91,280 . 

2,55,070 

6,690 

1905-06 

68,807 : 

2,14,630 

2,85,770 

0,888 

1906-07 

64,241 i 

2,15,202 

2,81,968 

7,930 

1907-08 

65,929 

2,32,890 

3,01,464 

8,805 


• Discount only. 


Table XIII. — Income-tax. 
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BmeUly District. 
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Table XIV— /Ticome-te for Giiy and Tahsils (Part IV only). 


Year. 

Bareilly city. 

Tahsil Fiiridpur. 

Tahsil Bareilly. 

Under 
Rs. 2,000. 

1 Over 

1 Rs. 2,000. 

Under 
Rh. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

Under 
Rs. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 
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c3 

H 


c9 

H 

1/1 

09 

◄ 

OS 

H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

. 

6 

2 

3 

4 

6 

2 

3 

4 

6 



Rs. 


Rs. 


Ks. 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1890-91 ... 

451 

8,087 

121 18,0SG 

109 

1,958 

22 

2,492 

91 

1,415 

17 

1,764 

1891-92 ... 

453 

7,846 

126! 18,522 

118 

2,143 

22 

2,647 

90 ! 1,503 

17 

1,700 

1892-93 ... 

437 

7,616 13?; 17,977 

112 

2,042' 29 

3,260 

93 

1,407 

17 

1,858 

1893.91 ... 

479 

8,494 

1421 18,069 

113 

1.860: 31 

2,873 

106 

1,672 

18 

1,846 

1894-95 ... 

462! 8,645 

leol 20,864 

112 

2,022 

35 

3,815 

98 

1,092 

16 

1,622 

1895-96 ... 

466 

8,345, 150 

18,220 

121 

2,236 

28 

2,947 

118 

1,681 

10 

1,596 

1896-97 ... 

436; 7,313. 166 

19,522 

115 

2,206 

34 

3,038 

107 

1,727 

26 

2,006 

.1897.98 ... 

463; 8,184 122 

14,829 

119 

2,343 

26 

2,80] 

102 

1,685 

19 

1,849 

1898-99 ... 

427; 7,327 

151 

18,151 

115 

2,105 

25 

2,883 

100 

1,912 

17 

1,706 

1899.1900 

460 

8.266 

151 

17,630 

lOO 

1,892 

30 

3,310 

94 

1,878 

24 

2,696 

1900-01 ... 

431 

7,839 132 

15,922 

119 

2,065 

32 

3,381 

97 

2,001 

23 

2,092 

1901-02 ... 

471 

j 8,413j 182 

23,539 

116 

2,029 

30 

3,391 

100 

2,116 

28 

2,793 

1902.03* ... 


Not available ... 

111 

1,969 

29 

3,267 

691 

11,113 

186 

22,146 

1903.04* ... 


Ditto 


49 

1,339 

31 

3,443 

267 

7,402 

221 

26,660 

1904-06* ... 


Ditto 


41 

1,129 

32 

3,569 

247 

7,123 

221 

27,824 

1906-00 ... 

188 

6,368 

184 

22,028 

41 

1,126 

32 

3,539 

20 

544 

21 

1,836 

1906-07 ... 

186 

6,142 

177 

20,731 

41 

1,073 

30 

3,170 

31 

1,014 

15 

1,299 

1907-08 ... 

184 

6,129 

160 

17,071 

38 

1,034 

24 

2,393 

24 

687 

14 

1,060 

1908-09 .„ 













1909-10 ... 













1910-11 ... 








1 





1911-12 ... 













1912-13 ... 













1913-14 ... 













1914-16 ... 













1916-16 













1916-17 













W17-1S ... 






1 

i 







1918-19 ... 






1 

j 







191^20 






! 




i 

f 




* Figures for these years are for the Tahill and City together. 
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Tablp: Income-tax by Tahsils (Part IV) only — (continued). 


Year, 

Tabsil Aonla. 

Year. 

Tabsil Mirganj. 

Under Rs. 
2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

Under 

Rs. 2,000. 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. 

Assessecs. 

M 

e9 

H 

Assessees. 

M 

cS 

Eh 

m 

O 

(U 

OB 

« 

u> 

03 

◄ 

K 

OB 

H 

Assessees. 

M 

CJ 

H 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 




Rs. 


Ks. 




Rs. 


Rs. 

1800-91 


168 

3,389 

31 

3,871 

1890-91 

... 

92 

1,404 

8 

70S 

1891.92 


173 

3,249 

29 

3,430 

1891-92 


81 

1,226 

5 

750 

1892-93 


170 

3,182 

29 

3,465 

1892-93 


87 

1,253 

5 

811 

1893.94 


167 

2,993 

33 

3,540 

1893-94 


97 

1,296 

7 

041 

1894-95 


169 

3,024 

37 

3,606 

1894-95 


82 

1,177 

7 

910 

1895-96 


160 

2,947 

33 

3,421 

1895-96 


82 

1,160 

7 

850 

:i 896-97 


160 

2,958 

35 

3,682 

1896-97 


69 

920 

7 

791 

1897-98 


166 

2,544 

31 

3,185 

1897-98 


Cl 

945 

3 

445 

1898-90 


ICO 

2,759 

29 

3,662 

1898-99 

... 

40 

538 

4 

353 

1899-1900 


162 

2,760 

23 

2,632 

1899-1900 


67 

7J)8 

3 

371 

1900-01 


167 

2,948 

24 

2,714 

J 900-01 


62 

664 

2 

280 

1901-02 

... 

178 

3,176 

31 

3,400 

1901-02 


69 

967 

5 

500 

1902-03 


202 

3,787 

•10 

3,820 

1902-03 

... 

82 

1,396 

6 

037 

1903- 04 

... 

99 

2,071 

46 

4,718 

1903-04 


35 

896 

7 

818 

1904-06 


94 

2,856 

46 

4,473 

1904-05 

... 

35 

881 

8 

830 

1905-06 


94 

2,645 

49 

4,713 

1905-06 


29 

76o 

8 

843 

1906-07 


88 

2,455 

52 

5,080 

1900-07 


28 

771 

6 

730 

1907-08 


91 

2,676 

39 

4,272 

1907-08 

... 

25 

659 

7 

812 

1908-09 






1908-09 






1909-10 






1909-10 






1910-11 






1910-11 


1 

! 



1911.12 






1911-12 






1912-13 






1912-13 






1913-14 






1913-14 



1 



1914-16 

... 





1914-16 



! 



1916-10 






1916-16 

... 





1916-17 

... 





1916-17 

... 


I 



1917-18 






1917-18 



i 



1918-19 

... 





1913-19 



I 



1919.20 

••• 





1919-20 

... 


, 
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Table XIV — Income^tmn Tahsils ( Part IV (concluded^. 

[ Tdhsil Balicri. Tahsil Nawabganj. 

! Under Over Under j Over 

i Rs. 2,000. I lls 2,000. Rs. 2,000. I Rs. 2,000. 


1800-1000 

1000- Ol 

1001 - 02 
1002-03 
1903-04 
1004-05 

1905- 06 

1906- 07 

1907- 08 

1908- 00 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913.14 

1914.15 

1915.16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918.19 

1919.20 


I air. 

Assessees. 

Tax. 

Assessees. 

Tax. 

I car. 

Assessees. 

Tax. 

Assessees. 

M 

H 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

1 . 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Rs. 

Rs. 




Rs. 


Rs. 

1890-91 ... 

145 

2,110 

18 1,471 

1800-01 


110 

1,802 

17 

1,258 

1801-92 .. 

150 

2,158 

15 1,465 

1891-02 


119 

2,012 

12 

044 

1892-93 ... 

150 

2,107 

16 1,555 

1802-03 


127 

2,023 

18 

1,474 

1893-94 ... 

155 

2,205 

17 1,537 

1803-04 


133 

2,152 

22 

1,683 

1894-05 ... 

157 

2,553 

1 22 2,081 

1804-05 


128 

2,154 

28 

2,404 

1895-06 ... 

151 

2,580 

30 2,357 

1805-06 


138 

2,217 

^ 28 

2,293 

1806-07 ... 

156 

2,741 

1 24 2,023 

1806-07 


132 

2,130 

20 

, 1 

2,683 

1897-08 

138 

2,3()8 

! 20 1,6(51 

1807-08 


134 

2,214 

, 26 

2,652 

1808-90 ... 

148 

2,347 

1 23 1,877 

1808-00 


149 

2,206 

i 

; 2,064 

1 


20 L,4o3 
10 1,436 
30 2,567 
20 1,515 
j 17 1,347 
22 l,707 
I 10 1,625 
15 1,143 
15 1»128 


1899- 1000 

1900- 01 

1901- 02 

1902- 03 

1903- 01 

1004- 05 

1005- 06 

1006- 07 

1007- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 15 

1916- 16 
191G-17 

1917- 18 
1918.19 
1919-20 


I ; 21 2,167 
I i 15 1,665 
1 : 21 2,056 
I 25 2,468 
. I 27 I 2,467 
1 ^ 33 2,890 
1 j 32 2,985 
I I 32 2,015 
>\ 22 \ 1,947 


Table "^District Board 


nwr^iivy iJieirwt. 






Table 'Kll.^^Munid^ality of Bareilly. 
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Table ILYll^^Distrihution of Policcy 1908. 


Thana. 

Sub. 

Inspec- 

tors. 

Head 

Con- 

stables. 

Con- 

stables. 

Town 

Police. 

Rural 

Police. 

Road 

Police. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Kotwali 


6 

9 

123 

• 

42 

4 

Qila 


3 

7 

80 

... 

62 

4 

Baradari ... 


4 

4 

76 

... 

72 

6 

Cantonment 


1 

2 

34 

... 

38 

4 

Fatehganj West 


1 

1 

11 

... 

60 

4 

Bhojupura 


1 

1 

5 


107 

6 

Faridpur .„ 

••• 

2 

2 

16 

10 

109 

4 

Bliuta .„ 

• •• 

1 

1 

12 

... 

84 


Fatehganj East 

• •• 

1 

1 

6 

3 

69 

4 

Aonla 


2 

2 

23 

30 

107 

4 

Sarauli 

... 

2 

1 

U 

12 

69 


Bhamora 

... 

1 

1 

13 

... 

116 

2 

Gaini 


1 

1 

4 

... 

70 

• •• 

Mirganj 

... 

1 

2 

14 

... 

97 

4 

Shahi 

... 

1 

1 

10 

2 

86 

• •• 

Bahori 


2 

2 

16 

... 

197 

6 

Shishgarh ... 


1 

1 

8 

4 

123 

... 

Dooranian 

••• 

1 

1 

6 

4 

172 

2 

Nawabganj ... 

f f« 

1 

3 

17 

6 

137 

2 

Hafiaganj 


1 

1 

11 

4 

136 

4 

Ciyil Beserye 


13 i 

27 

176 



... 

Armed Police 


3 1 

i 

17 

154 

••• 

... 


Total 


60 

88 

825 

75 

1932 

60 
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Table Education- 



Total. 


Secondary education. 

Primary education. 


1 

Scholars. 


Scholars. 


Scholars. 

Year. 

Schools j 
and 1 
Colleges. 1 

Males. 

Females. 

Scliools. 

Males. 

Females. 

Scliools. 

Males. 

Females. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1896-27 

152 

6,616 

838 

12 

2,136 

212 

137 

4.2GG 

626 

1897-98 

149 

6,^04 

993 

12 

1,793 

295 

135 

4.001 

698 

1808-99 

148 

6,049 

902 

12 

1,715 

277 

134 

4.219 

625 

1899-1900 

171 i 

6,839 

1,072 

13 

1,789 

276 

155 

4,906 ; 

796 

1900-01 

170 

7,011 

1,012 

13 

1,840 

288 

163 

4,722; 

724 

1901-02 

178 

8,050 

1.047 

12 

2,009 

272 

161 

5,564 

775 

1902-03 

184 

7,643 

938 

14 

2,077 

272 

107 

5,370 

COO 

1903-04 

197 

8,772' 

1,040 

14 

2,277 

217 

181 

0,301 

823 

1904-05 

208 

8,153 

854 

14 

1,840 

217 

193 

0,169 

637 

1905-06 

231 

9,825 

935 

16 

2,430 

180 

214 

7,281 

756 

1906-07 

244 

11, m 

853 

17 

2,824 

106 

227 

8,752 

657 

1907-08 

232 

9,786 

1,164 

16 

2,778 

238 

215 

6,857 

916 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911- 12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 16 

1916-16 

1916- 17 

1917- 18 

1918- 19 

19X9-20 

232 

9,403 

i 

1,017 

15 j 

3,057 

1 

j 

216 

6,207 

! 

1 

! 

1,017 



School. 

Class. 

Average 


attendance. 

A — City op Baeihly. 


Biireilly College 

Aided College ... 

IIS 

District School 

High Scliool 

416 

luglis Memorial, eastern 

Municipal primary anglo* 
vernacular. 

159 

Inglis Memorial, western .• 

Ditto ... 


Tahsili School ... 

Middle vernacular 

'm 

City Mission School 

Auglo-vernacular primary, 
aided. 

113 

Victoria Railway School 

Ditto ... 

4S 

Public School 

Anglo-vt‘rnacular primary, 
private. 

61 

Ram Agya Pathshala ... 

Ditto ... 

62 

Arya Samaj Pathshala .. 

Ditto 

100 

American Methodist Episcopal Mis- 

Anglo-vernacular primary. 

208 

sion Girls’ School. 

aided. 


Model Girls* School 

Primary, provincial 

62 

Gall Malian ... ... 

District Board, lower pri- 
mary, girls*. 

22 

Kiinwarpur ... 

Ditto 

19 

Gulabnagar ... 

Ditto 

17 

Alamgiriganj 

Ditto 

80 

Mirchia Tola ... 

Ditto ... 

24 

Bahmanpuri... 

Ditto „. 

22 

Kulharapir ... ... 

Ditto ... 

19 

Manpur 

Ditto ... 

14 

Bhur 

Arya Samaj girls* school ... 

34 

Sahukara ... 

Municipal, lower primary, 
girls*. 

84 

Biharipur ... 

Mission primary, girls*, aided 


Qarhaya ... 

Ditto ... 


Bhur 

Ditto ... 


Shahamatganj 

Ditto ... 

i 117 

Bhat Tola . . 

Ditto ... 

Nim-ki-Charai ... 

Ditto ... ... 


Katgbar ... ... 

Ditto 


Sita Ram Euoba 

Ditto ... 


Husaina Bagb 

Ditto 


Bhur 

Salvation Army School 

27 

Do. 

Lower primary, municipal... 

84 

Bankhana ... 

Ditto ... 

69 

Bansmandi ... 

Ditto M* 

68 

Sara! Eham... 

Ditto ••• «. 

46 

Jasauli ... ... 

Ditto ... 

88 

Roheli Tola ... 

Ditto ... 

84 

Biharipur ... ... 

Ditto 

89 

Ealibari ... ... 

Ditto 

43 

Eatghar 

Ditto ,)• ... 

26 

Nawada Sheikhan ... ... 

Ditto ... 

21 

Malukpur ... 

Ditto ... 

74 

Eankar Tola ... ... 

Ditto ... ••• 

80 

Gall Bhatan ... ... 

Ditto 

70 

Bagh Ahmad Ali Ehan,.. ... 

Ditto ,,, 

17 
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LUt of Schools, 1908 — (oontiiiued). 


Tabsil. 

Pargana, 

Locality. 

1 Class of School. 

! 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 



B,~Disteiot. 

j j 




Fatohganj West 

Upper primary... 

54 



Kiara 

Ditto 

38 



.J ogi Nawadii ,,, 

Ditto 

33 



Nawada Shcikbaii 

Ditto 

65 



Bihar 

Ditto 

33 



Salelinagar 

Ditto 

45 



Mohan par ,,, 

Ditto 

49 



Tiliapur Bandia,.. 

Ditto 

36 



Jitaur ... 

Ditto 

26 



Bithri Chainpur... 

Ditto 

74 



Kargahna 

Ditto 

37 J 



Kithaura ... 

Ditto ... 

84 



Surla ... 

Ditto 

31 



Kajpuri Nawada 

Ditto 

27 

Bareilly 

Karor 

Dhaura ... 

Ditto 

06 



Ikhtiarpur ... 

Ditto 

29 



At a Jatan 

Ditto ... 

31 



Agras 

Ditto 

31 



Ttaipura ,,, 

Lower primary 

23 



Ikhtiarpur 

Ditto 

22 



Ditto 

Lower primary. 

16 




aided, girls*. 




Singhai ... 

Lower primary, 

23 




aided. 




Dhantia ... 

Ditto 

19 



Simra 

Ditto 

24 



Undla 

Ditto 

17 



Faridpur 

Middle vernacular 

347 



Ditto ... 

Lower primary, 

19 




girls. 




1 Faridpur, Shib 

Lower primary, 

• at 



Charan Lai. 

private. 




Budhauli ... 

Upper primary ... 

46 



Ditto ... 

Lower primary. 

16 




girls*. 




Sheopuri 

Upper primary ... 

35* 



Tisua ... 

Ditto 

26) 



Fatohganj East,,, 

Ditto 

45; 



Gainura ... 

Ditto ... 

23 ' 



Fadhera ... 

Ditto 

20 : 

Faridpur 

Faridpur 

Raipur Hans 

Ditto .M 

26J 



Faiznagar ... 

Lower pri7j(iary ... 

30] 


' 

Khateli 

Ditto 

22 



Bhagwantapur 

Ditto 

16 



Dhakoi ... 

Ditto ... 




Lohangpur 

Ditto ... 

19: 



Dliandorwa 

Lower primary. 

23 




aided. 




Para * 

Ditto 

26 



Nagfaria 

Ditto 

21 



y Shoikhapiir 

Ditto 

21 



' Barwa Husain pur 

Ditto 

26 


orv 



Bareilly District. 

List of Schools, j 1908 — (continued). 


Pargana. 


Sarauli South 


Mirganj... \\ 


Locality. 

1 

1 

Class of School, i 

i 

1 

Average 

attend. 

anco. 

Aoula 

Middle vernacular 

104 

Ditto 

Lower primary, 
girls’ 

20 

Ditto, Ganj 

Ditto 

20 

Atarchendi 

Upper primary ... 

52 

Ditto 

Lower primary, 
girls*. 

14 

Mahmudpur 

Upper primary 

31 

Kajpur 

Ditto ... 

41 

Sheopuri 

Ditto 

37 

Manauna 

Ditto 

38 

Kasumra 

Lower primary.,, 

25 

Drla 

Ditto 

10 

Gurgaon 

Ditto 

23 

Anrudhpur 

Ditto ... 

28 

Khangaon Uria... 

Lower primary, 
aided. 

23 

Muhammad pur 
Pathra. 

Ditto 

15 

Ballia 

Middle vornuculai' 

85 

Ditto 

Lower primary, 
gills’. 

14 

Badrai 

Upper primary ... 

31) 

Akha 

Lower primary 

29 

Gain! 

Middle vernacular 

81 

Hasbaraiganj 

Upper primary 

34 

Bhamora 

Ditto ... 

.30 

1 Aliganj 

Ditto 

36 

j Ditto 

Lower primary, 
girls’. 

15 

i Ant pur 

Lower primary ... 

24 

! Sirohi 

Ditto 

33 

1 Majnupur 

Lower primary, 
aided. 

20 

1 Khailam 

Ditto 

30 

! Sarauli 

Upper primary ... 

73 

1 Ditto 

1 

Lower primary, 
girls'. 

2d 

Lilaur 

Upper prill ft :y ... 

25 

Ditto 

Lower primary, 
girl’s. 

37 

Boondhan Khurd, 

Lower primary ... 

20 

Kamnagar 

Ditto 

20 

Shahi 

Middle vernacular 

91 

Ditto 

Lower primary ... 

40 

Ditto 

Lower primary, 
girls’. 

16 

Auodb ... 

Upper primary... 

30 

34 

Dunka 

Ditto ... 

Mirganj 

Ditto ... 

49 

Muhammftdganj ... 

Ditto 

33 
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List of Schools, 1908— (coiitiuued). 


Mirganj— ; 
(concld.J. ) 


F.irgaQa. 


I Sarauli North 


Chaumahla 


Nawabganj ' Nawabgaoj 


Locality. 

Class of School. 

Average 

attend- 

ance. 

Qora 

Lower primary ... 

20 

Gogai 

Ditto ,,, 

21 

Qularia 

I ower primary, 
aided. 

16 

Nagaria Sadat ... 

Lower primary, 
aided girls*. 

20 

Sindhauli 

Upper primary ... 

37 

Paraura 

Lower primary ... 

33 

Balicri 

Middle vernacular 

112 

Ditto 

Lower primary, 
girls*. 

15 

Sakras 

Upper primary ... 

30 

Gursauli ... 

Lower primary, 
aided. 

25 

Tanda Chhanga ... 

Ditto 

17 

Shishgarh ... 

Upper primary ... 

66 

Shorgarh ... 

Middle vernacular 

125 

Mohiuddinpur ... 

Upper primary ... 

40 

Bairamiiagar ... 

Ditto 

26 

Mawai ... 

Ditto 

83 

Baukauli 

Lower primary, 
aided. 

20 

Chatia ... 

Middle vernacular, 
aided. 

76 

Richha 

Upper primary 

47 

Basdharan 

Ditto 

38 

Ditto 

Lower primary, 
girls*. 

16 

Girdharpur ... 

Upper primary ... 

36 

Faridpur 

Lower primary ... 

30 

Mundia Jagir ... 

Ditto 

2i) 

Dayabojh 

Lower primary, 
aided. 

16 

Kundra 

Ditto 

19 

Nawabgauj ... j 

Middle vernacular 

81 

Ditto ... j 

1 

Lower primary, 
aided. 

27 

Senthal 

Middle vernacular 

137 

Baraur 

Upper primary 

40 

Bhadpura ... 

Ditto 

60 

Hafizganj 

Ditto 

30 

Joonth 

Ditto 

32 

Abhairajpur 

Ditto 

32 

Bijamau 

Lower primary ... 

16 

Harharpur 

Ditto 

19 

Madho Nagla ... 

Ditto 

27 

Chamarwa 

Ditto 

27 

Bichohaula As pur. 

Lower primary, 
aided. 

20 

Bahar 

Ditto 

20 


District. 


List of Schools, 1908^( concluded). 


Talisil. 

Pargana. 

Iiocality. 

j 

j Average 

Class of School, attend- 
1 anco, 

j 

Nawabganj 
— (concld.J. 

Nawabganj — 1 

( concld.J j 

1 Dalelnagar 

1 Jagauian 
Bilasnagai* ... 

1 Bihar ipur ... 

1 Lower primary, 31 

1 aided. | 

Ditto .. : 20 

Ditto ... 20 

Ditto ... 1 25 


APPENDIX. 


ROADS, 1908. 


Lcngtli. 


A.— Pboyinoiae. 

) Bareilly to Katligodam and Naini TmI 
) Bareilly to Moradabad, metalled portion 
I Bareilly to Moradabad unmotalled portion 
I Bareilly to Fatchgarb ... 

I Bareilly to Budaua and Kasganj ... 

I Bareilly goods-shod to Budaun road 
I Bareilly distillery road 

Faridpur railway station road ... 

Fatehganj railw»iy station road 
Mabeslipur Ataria railway station road 
Bhitaura railway station road (nnmetallod) 
Nagaria Sadat railway station road (un metal 
I Bamiana railway station road 

\ Bhamora railway station road ..i 


Milos. Fur. 


B.—Looal. 

I^'^FifsUclaes ToadSy w-etalled, bridged and drained 
throughout, 

Bareilly to Pilibhit ... ... 

(ii) Bareilly city to railway station ... 

(iii) Cutcherry to railway station ... ... 

(i?) Baqarganj to Idgab ... 

(v) Alakhnatb Bagh road ... ... ... 

(vi) Aonla, to Budauu 

(vii) Aonla to Aonla tabsil ... ... ... 

(viii) Nawabganj to Nawabganj railway station 


Second-date roadt, unmetalled y ^partially bridged and 
drained. 

(i) Bareilly to Aonla ... ... 

(ii) Richba to Pilibbit ... 

(iii) Shabi to Baberi ... 

(iv) Shabi to Sbishgarb ... ... 

(v) Shabi to Saukba bridge ... 

(vi) Agras to Bhitaura ... ... ... 

(yii) Faridpur to Bisal pur ... 

(viii) Hafizganj to Sontbal ... 

(ix) Mendh to Ramuagar ... ... ... 


104 

6*18 

25 

0-12 

0 

704 

0 

4'84 

0 

3*67 

0 

0-73 

7 

3 

0 

8*97 

1 

6 

36 

6-37 

15 

4 

10 

0 

19 

0 

13 

0 

8 

0 

1 

6 

14 

0 

3 

0 

2 

0 


Total 


86 


2 


XXXll 


fiareilly District 


KOADS, l^Q^—(cofKcluded). 


Length. 


III. — Third’clais roads, hanked and tur fated, hut not 
drained. 


(i) I3arcilly to Bisalpur 

(ii) Sartiuli to Aonla and Bhamora 

(iii) SarauU to Ourgaon and Aligaiij 

(iv) Sirauli to Mirganj 

(v) Baheri to Cliachait and Riidarpur . 

(vi) Naw’ibganj to Birkbera 

(vii) Faridpur to Khudaganj 


Total 


IV. — Fifth-class roads, cleared, ^yartially Iridged and 
drained. 

(i) Central jail to Pilibliit road 

(ii) Central jail to Delapir 
(hi) Central jail to Pirbahora 


Mile Fur. 


16 4 

27 0 

15 

7 

10 
11 

8 


95 4 


1 0 

2 0 

3 2 


Total 


329 


1-66 


ObAND T0TA£ 


o o o 



APPENDIX, 


XXXlll 


FERBIES, 1908. 


Village. Tahsil. jManagomentJ Income. 


Hamganga . 


I Bajpur 
I Basantpur 


Ditto . 
Ditto . 
Bahgul (Wei 
Ditt3 
Ditto , 
Ditto 
Ditto . 
Bbakira 
Ditto 
Dhakra 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Kulli 
Kicbba 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Nihal 
Dhora 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Dooranian , 
Ditto 


Bajpur 
Basan,tpur ... 


Idgab Gaiui Baqarganj ... 


Mirganj 

Ditto 

Bareilly 


Bbolupur 

Akba 


Bbolapur 

Akba 


Sardarnagai- Sardarnagar 


I Siratliu ... 

I 

Kiara 

I Qadirgauj ... 
i ) Man pur 
■ Madnapiir ... 
j Dunka 
I Shahi ..t 
Faizpur ... 
Gola 

Sindbauli 

Hardi 

Mcondi .. 
Navkbora ... 
Bisalpur 
Burgawan ... 
Nagaria 
Bairamnagar, 
Nausinha ... 
Bfiadbaran ... 
Sikha 

Dclpur ... 


Mankari 
Gaura . 

Kbamaria , 
Madbauli . 
Bafri . 
Aima 

Tbiria , 

Damkhoda . 
Khanda 

Aliganj 
, Birpura 
. Kbataula 


Siratlm ... Ditto 


Nagaria 
Manpnr 
Miidnapur .. 
Dunka ... 

Shabi 

Faiapur „. 
Gola 

Sindbauli ... 
llardi ... 

Mcondi 
Nark he ra ... 
Bisalpur 
Burgawan ... 
Nagaria 
Bairainnagar 
Nausinba ... 
Basdbaran ... 
Sikba 
Del pur 

Pip aria 


Bareilly 
Faridpur 
Biheri 
Ditto ^ 
Mirganj 
Ditto 
])itto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Baheri 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Mirganj 
Babcri 
Mirganj 
Ditto 


Mankari 
Gaura Hem- 
raj pur. 
Kbamaria ... 
Madbauli ... 
Safri 
Aima 

Tbiria Tbaku- 
ran. 

Damkhoda ... 
Khanda Kam- 
nagar. 

Aliganj 
Birpura 
Kbataula Gan- 
pat Bai. 


Bareilly .. 
Mirganj)., 

Ditto . 
Bareilly . 
Ditto . 
Ditto . 

I Ditto . 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Bareilly 


Dis t r i c t 
Board. 
Private ... 
Ditto ... 
Dis tr i c t 
Board. 
Private ... 
Dis t r i c t 
Board. 

P u b 1 i c 
Works 
Dep a r t- 
ment. 

Di 8 t r i c t 
Board. 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Private 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto 
Ditto ... 
Ditto 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Dito ... 
Ditto 
Ditto ... 
Ditto 
P u b 1 i c 
Works 
Do par t- 
ment. 
Private „. 
Ditto ... 



Bareilly District 


FERRIES, l^Q&^CooncludedJ. 


Village. Tahsil. Management. Income. 


Deoranian Gangora 


Nakatia ... 
.Ditto 

Bahgul (East). 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ,, 
Ditto ... 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Pangaili 
Absara 
Nibarsi . 


Qangapur ... 

Ilarunagla ... 
Chandpur ... 

Paclipera ... 

Musa pur ... 

Clioreli 

Giirg.aiya 

Raraur 

Laikhera 

Harliarpur ... 

Rhadsar ... 

Sarwarkliera 

Mall osh pur ... 

Bhagwanpur. 

Babgul Bar- 
eilly. 

Faiznagar ... 
Kialiaura .„ 
Dliakni 

Saidpur 
Jas inagar 
Rabgul 


Rilasnagar „. 
Jeontli 
Gajnora 
Kailas 

Madaura ... 
Sanbau 
Madho Nagla. 
Maliesbpur,,, 
Jeora 


Gan g o r a 
Gangori. 
Majliawa Qan- 
gapur. 

Ilarunagla ... 
Chandpur 
Richhpuri 
Pachpera ... 
Miisapur ... 
Choreli ... 
Gargaiya ... 
Raraur 

■ Laikhera ... 
Ilarharpur ... 
Rhadsar 
Sarwarkliera 
Mahcshpiu* ... 

Bhaga n p u r 
Dhani. 
Uganpur 

Faiznagar 
Kishaurd ... 
Dhakni 

Saidpur 
Jasinagar ... 


Bareilly ... 


Rahcri ... 
Ditto 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Nawabganj 
Ditto .. 
Ditto... 
Rareilly ... 
Ditto 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 


Ditto ... 


Faridpur... 
Ditto 
Ditto ... 


Rilasnagar ... Nawabganj 
Jeouth ... Ditto ... 

Gajnera ... Faridpur,., 
Murarpur Ditto 

Mandanr ... Ditto ... 

Sanhan ,.. Ditto ... 

Madho Nagala Nawabganj 
Maheshpur... Ditto ... 

Jeora Mak- Ditto 

randpur. 


Di s tr i c t 
Board, 
Private ... 
Ditto ... 
Dis t r i 0 t 
Board. 
Private ... 
Ditto ... 
Public 
Works 
De pa r t- 
ment. 
Private ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Dis t r i 0 t 
Board, 
Private ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 


Tahsil Pargana. 


Locality. 


Class of office. 


Bareilly ... Karor 


Fariilpur ... Faridpur 


Bareilly 
Ditto City 

Ditto Artillery Bazar, 
Ditto Qila 

Ditto Inayatganj, 
Ditto Sbaliainatganj, 
Ditto CeutralJjiil, 

Ilithaura ... 

Fateliganj West 

Bhojnpiu-a .. 

Faridpur ... 

Bhota 

Budliauli ... 

Fateliganj ... ... 


Head office. 
Sub-office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Brnnoh office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Sub-office. 
Branch office. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Aonla 


I Sarauli South . 


Mirganj ... | • 


Sirsawa 

Kabar 

Cbaumahla 


NawabgaiiJ.,. ! Nawnbganj 


J Aonla 

Ditto Katra 
I Manaiina 
'I : Atarcbondi .. 

1 Mabmudpur 
' Ballia 
/ Bbamora ... 

J Basharatganj 
Gain! 

Sarauli 

Sbabi ... 
Mirganj ... 

Sbisbgarh ... 
Sbergarh ... 
Bahcri 

^ Bicbha 
^ Dooranian ... 

( Pacbpera ... 

f Nawabganj 
Haficganj 
Sentbal 


Sub-office. 
Branch office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Sub-office. 

Branch office. 

Ditto. 

Sub-office, 

Branch office. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 

Sub-office. 
Branch office. 
Ditto. 


Bareilly District. 


MARKETS, 1908. 


Tabsil, Pargana. 


Locality. 


Market days. 


Farid- Faridpuv 
pur. 


Bareilly Karor 


f Bharatpur (Faridpur) .. 

Faiznagar ... 

Dhakni 
Sipahia 
Shoopuri ... 

Pachoini 
Budhaiili ,,, 

Magrasa ... 
liohangpur 
Hirdopur ... 

Malhapur ... 

Khateli 

Melitarpiir Tija Singh ... 
Mehtarpur ... 

Raipur Lokman 
Piparthara... 

Bhuta ... 
Dhanderwa... 

Shalipur ... ... 

Sindhua Naqiganj 

Gajnora 

Bahndurpiir 

Fatehgaiij East 

Kakra Kalan 

Jaraul (Auandbahadur- 

Khalpur ... 

Tisua 

Padbcra ... 

Jaganian ... 

Sanlian 

Sinaura Murarpar 
Chaupuri Shuiuali 
Bahora 

Bharpur Kliajuria 
Jadonpoir ... 

Khanpur ... 

Madliauli ... 

Umarsia 

Padaratlipur 

Bahjaiya 

Dauli It-igliubar Dayal, 
Sudaupur ... 

Bitliri Chainpur 
Sahora 

Fatehganj West 
Bandia ... ,,, 

Harbanspur 

Thiria Nijabat Khan ... 

Harauria 

Dhaura 

Majhawa Gangapnr 


Sunday, Wednesday and 
Friday. 

Tuesday and Saturdiy. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Tbursd ty. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Frid.ay. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Thursday, 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuoaday and Fri ’ay. 
Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Dicto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Thursday. 

Sunday and Wednesdiy. 
Ditto. 

Ditti. 

Ditto. 

Sunday, Wednesday and 
Friday. 

Monday and Friday. 
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MARKETS, 1908--(confin«e.i’). 


Pdrgana. 


Locality. 


Market (Uys. 


KtkYor—{fonclud- 

ed). 


Sarauli South 


Manpur Chakalii 
Kiara 
Karel i 
Pi rail pur 
Kesarpur ... 

Agras 

Piirnapur ... 
Bhagwanpur Dbimri 


Aonla (Maharaj Datt 
Ram). 

Aonla (Deputy Sahib)... 
Gurgaon 
Urla 

Shcoputi ... 

Digoi ... 

Bara Sirsa... 

Manauna ... 

Angadpur (Loliari) 
Bilauri 

Qularia Uprala 
Mahmud pur 
Man Chandpur 
KajpurKalan ... 

Sardarnagar 
Turkuuian ... 

Banara ... ... 

Singha 

[ Ballia ... 


Deochara ... 

Behta Buzurg 
Gaini 

Basliaratgauj ^ 
Khailam ... ..• 

Bhamora ... ... 

Sohasa 
Aliganj 

Rajupur ... «.> 

Jaitpur Sharif pur 
Kundaria Ikhlaspur ... 
Ainchaur Jhuiianagar, 
Madauna (Patparaganj) 

Sarauli 
Hardaspur ... 

Beondhau Khurd 

Lilaur 

Kesarpur 


Monday and Friday, 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Tliursday. 
Tuesdiy and Fridiy. 

1 Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Monday and Wednesday. 
Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto, 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditio. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Thursday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday. 

Monday and Thiirsduy. 
Tuesday and Friday. 

Sundiy and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Thursday and Saturday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 


Mirganj.— concluded). 


BareiUy District. 


MARKETS, 190S -^(^eontinued). 


Pargana. 


Locality 


Market days. 


Shalii — ^concZwd- I 

edj. 


Saraiili North . 


Cbaumahla 


' Dunka 
Dhanot'i 
Kesarpur ... 
Simrawa 

Thiria Kalyanpur 
NarkJiera 
Aiindh 
Siikatia 

Muhammndgaiij 
Kashina til pur 
Qora Loknathpur 
Mungra 
Mirganj ... 

Hurhuri 
Basaiitpur ... 
Gahbara 
Bahrauli 

Sindhauli ... 
Haldi Kalau 

Shishgai'h ... 
Parowa 
Sahora 
Bankanli ... 

Shergarb ... 
Mawai 
Gahliya 
Sakras 

Ealyanpur ... 

Umi 

Balieri 

Tanda Chhanga 
Chabakia ... 
Chachait ... 

Bera 

Bahrpura ... 

Hatmana 

Bojhia ... 

Phulpura 

Sukatia 

Jawahirpnr... 

Bichha 

Qirdharpur 


Bsadharan ... 


Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Wednesday. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Sunday .ind Wednesday. 
Wednesday and Saturday 

Ditto. 

! Ditto. 

! Ditto, 

I Sunday and Wednesday. 
Momlay, Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday. 
Thursday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Friday 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Thursday. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto, 

Monday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Wednesday 
Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday, Tuesday and 
Thursday. 

Friday. 

Saturday. 

Sunday and Thursday. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 

Sunday, Tuesday, Thurs* 
day and Saturday. 
Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Friday and Saturday. 
Monday, Wednesday and 
Saturday. 

Sunday and Thursday. 



A.PPENDIX. 
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MARKETS, concluded). 


TabsU. 

I 

Fargana. 

Locality. 

Market days. 



Mundia Jagir 

Sunday and Tbursday. 



Biijhora 

Thursday. 



Kundra 

Ditto. 


Gawari ... ... 

Monday. 

O 


Gohna Hattu 

Monday and Friday, 

o 

Richha— j 
eluded). '' 

Dimkhoda 

Ditto. - 

1 

Mundia Nabi Bakhsh ... 

Tuesday and Saturday, 


Faridpur 

Ditto. 

s > 


Udra 

Monday and Wednesday. 

«9 


Bicbhaura ... 

Sunday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 

i 


Utaisia Maholia ... 

* 


Jeonth 

* Ditto. 

1 

/ 

Samohan ... 

Bijauria (Nawabganj) ... 

Baraur 

Sciithal ... 

Tab 

Kbatawa ... 

Kotba Makhan 

Ditto. 

Monday, Tuesday, Thurs* 
day and Saturday. 
Monday, Tbursday and 
Saturday, 

Sunday, Wednesday and 
Friday, 

1 Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

•r-» 

d 1 


Fentba ... 

Ditto, 

es 1 
60 ■ 


Barbepur ... „ 1 

Ditto, 

- ; 
£ 

Nawabganj ' 

Baldco Nagla 

Paiga 

Ditto 

Monday and Thursday, 



Ricbcbaula Kurmian ... 

Ditto, 

'h 

1 

! 


Bbawa Nagla 

Madho Nagla 

Harbarpur ... ... 

Bhadpura ... 

Keoluria ... 

Adbkata Zamani Bcgam, 
Majbawa ... 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Ditto. 

Friday, 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Tuesday and Wednesday. 

i 


Nakti Narayanpur 
Farasrampur 

Abmadabad 



Gila Tauda 

Monday and Wednesday, 



Bareilly. Farid pur. 


Bareilly Districts 

I 

FAIBS, 1908. 


Faridpur 


Locality. 

! 

1 Name of Pair. 

Date. 

Approx. 

imato 

attend- 

ance. 

Paridpur 

Basi 

Jamad-uLnwal 8th 

4,000 

Ditto 

Debi 

Every full moon ... 

200 

Ditto 

Ramlila 

Knar Sudi 2nd to 
10th. 

1,000 

Fat 0 li ga n 3 

Do. 

Ditto 

5,003 

East. 



Raipur Lok- 

Asbnan 

Kartik Sudi I6th ... 

15,000 

man. 



Ditto ... 

Do. 

Joth Sudi 10th 

6,000 

Nagaria Kalan 

Do. 

Ditto ... 

1,000 

Ditto ... 

Do. 

Kartik Sudi 15th ... 

6,000 

Ditto 

Jhakla 

Asarh and Magh 
Sudi 16th. 

500 

Gajnera 

Dobi 

Every full moon 

200 

Nokpur 

Do. 

Asarh Badi 1st to 
16th. 

1,000 

Dauli Ragliii- 

Do. 

Chait Badi 6th ... 

500 

bar Dayal. 




Naryawal 

1 Do. 

Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays 
of Asarh Sudi. 

2,000 

Miranpur ... 

Rimaaumi ... 

Chait and Bhadon 
Sudi 9th. 

600 

Pirbahora ... 

Bale Mian 

1st Sunday in Jeth, 

4,000 

Jasauli 

Qanga Ash- 
nan. 

Kartik Sudi 15tli 
and Jeth Sudi 
loth. 

1,000 

Chaubari .„ 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

1,000 

Pithupura ... 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

1,000 

Rampura In 

Ditto 

Ditto 

1,000 

ay at pur. 




8imra Bori< 

Qwalpa Siddh 

Sawan Sudi 6th ... 

400 

pur. 




Surkha 

Ramlila „. 

Kuar Sudi 2nd to 
10th. 

16,000 


Aonla. 


xll 


APPENDIX. 


FAIKS, 190S— 


■ 

1.'; Pargana. 

i 

Locality. 

j 

Name of Fair. 

Date. 

Approx- 

imate 

attend- 

ance. 


Aonla 

Ramlila ... i 

Kuar Sudi 2nd to 

200 

/ i 
! 

! 

Gularia Up- j 

Gauri Shan- 

lOth. 

13th Biidi of every 

2,000 

i 

1 

rala. j 

Hilauri ... ! 

kar. 

Janamashtmi/ 

month. 

Bhadon Badi 8th ... 

100 


Gurgaon ... 

Ditto ... I 

Ditto ... 

200 

j / 

Shcopuri ... 

Ditto .. i 

Ditto 

300 

1 Aonla 

1 

Digoi 

Shoobavt ... 

Phagun Badi 13th, 

500 


Mahmud pur, 

Deochhat ... . 

Bhadon Badi 6tli ... 

200 

1 

Do. 

Ramnauini | 

Chait Sudi 9th ... 

200 

1 

Fchta Jiwan, 

Rai Sati .. i 

Thursdays in Asarh 

500 

i 

Tigra Khan- 

Mahadco 

Plingun Badi 13tb, 

100 

f 

; \ 

pur. 

Langra 

Ramlila 

Knar Sudi lOth ... 

200 

Tuvkunian ... 

Gangaji ... 

Every Amawas 

200 

1 Bullla .. . 

V ( 

j 

Biharipur ... 

Do. 

Ditto 

200 

! Jagatpur ... 

Do. 

j 

Ditto 

200 

r 

1 Bamiana ... 

1 Nahan 

Kartik Sudi 15th .. 

100 

j Sanelia...^ 

j Gaini 

1 Jauamashtini j 

Bhadon Badi 8th ... 

400 

' 1 
C 

. ! Gauntia 

1 Teras 

Chait Badi 13kh ... 

j 

300 


1 Sarauli 

1 

Gaiiga Ash* 

Kartik Sudi l5th ... 

200 


I 

Do. 

nan. 

Ditto 

1 Jeth Sudi 16th ... 

200 


Do. 

Jrtnamashtuii 

i Bhadon Badi l5th .. 

800 

1 

S a r a u li 
South. ' 

Ramnagar ... 

Parasnath ... 

Chait Badi 8th 

1,000 

Bco n d h a n 

Raja Ram ... 

Every Monday 

100 

Khurd. 

Bhimpur ... 

Bai Sati 

Every Thursday 

100 


Jagan n a t h- 

Ad Sagar ... 

Every Somwati Am- 

1,000 


pur. 

Ajmer 

Ramnsumi ... 

awas. 

doth Sudi 6th and 

600 




Sawau Sudi 9ih. 

. ... 


Nawabganj. Baheri. Mirganj. 


xlii 


Tahsil. 


V 

( 


Bareilly District 


FAIRS, im-^feoneludedj. 


Pargaua. 

Locality. 

Name of Fair. 

Date. 

Appro* 

ziroate 

attend* 





ance. 

f 

Dunka 

Ramnaumi ... 

Chait Sudi 9th to 
12th. 

250 

Shahi ... 1 

Simrawa ... 

Janamashtmi 

Bhadon Badi 8th ... 

150 


Shahi 

1 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

150 


... 

Rai Sati ... 

Every Thursday ... 

100 

Sirsawa 

Madnapur ... 

Chatan Shah, 

Every Thursday in 
Jeth and Baisakh. 

800 

. j 

Baheri ... 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 1st to 
13th. 

15,000 

Chaumah-( 
la. 1 

Niaoi 

Bale Mian ... 

1st Sunday in Joth, 

600 

1 

Siatehri 

Chhhariyan, 

Bhadon Badi 9th ... 

200 

/ 

Richha 

Bale Mian ... 

Ist Sunday in Jeth, 

2,500 



Debi ... 

Kuar Sudi 14th 

1,000 


Basdharan ... 

Janamashtmi 

Bhadon Badi 8th ... 

400 

Richha 

Semkhcra 

Sheoratri ... 

Phagun Badi I3tb, 

2,000 


Jam 

Zinda Pir ... 

Last day of Baisakh 

200 


Chhitaunia... 

Rai Sati ... 

Every Thursday ... 

100 

\ 

i Bhelaiya ... 

Sikandar 

Shah. 

Pus Badi 2nd to 
10th. 

600 


1 

1 Nawabganj.,. 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 10th ... 

6,000 


! Bahar Jagir, 

Ganga Ash- 
nan. 

End of Jeth [and 
Kartik. 

2,600 


1 Khata ... 

Bale Mian 

Ist Sunday in Jeth, 

500 


Situia Kalan, 

Ditto ... 

Ditto ... 

300 

Nawab* y 

Senthal ... 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

600 

ganj. ' 

Do. 

Chiragh Ali 
Shah« 

In Ramzan 

6,000 


Gajraula ... 

Sheoji 

Every Monday in 
Sawan. 

200 


Anandpur Ja« 
gir. 

Do. 

Ditto 

400 


Maheshpur... 

Shooratri ... 

Phagun Badi 13th .. 

5,000 
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A. 

Absara river, pp. 12, 46, 47, 247. 

Act XX of 1866, pp. 138, 228, 234, 246, 
268, 262, 266, 266, 267, 270. 

Adhkata, pp. 47, 144. 

Agras, p. 221. 

Agriculture, pp. 30—43 
Ahars, pp. 86, lOl, 107. 

Aliichhatra, pp. 146, 263. 

Ahirs, pp. 86, 88, 101, 107, 146. 
Abiwasis, p. 89. 

Alimadabad, p. lOl. 

Aiuthpura, p. 49. 

Ajaou, p. 190. 

Ajaon pargana, 32, 117, 163, 185. 

Akba, pp. 73, 205, 264. 

Alampur, pp. 76, 253. 

Aligauj, pp. 166, 186. 

Alluvial malials, p. 127. 

Aimlanda, pp. 60, 73. 

Anandpur, p. 267. 

Audlialla river, p. 198. 

Audbaria river, pp. 14, 192. 

73 , 76 . 80 , 

104, 129, 137, 189, 143, 148, 166, 186. 
152 

Aonla caUsa, pp. 16, 24, 44, 117, 190. 
Area of the district, p. 1. 

Arhsr, pp. 41, ^ 

Arjlriver.pp. 13 62,76 191. 

AryaS8ma3,p.96. 

Atamara, pp. 73, 221. 

Atarchendi, pp. 18, 149, leo, 193, 196. 
Ataria,pp.48,78,206. 

Aamlh, p>244. 

B. 

®®Jadnrgani, P- 269. 

^adnrpnr, p. «. 
fellas, p. 98. 

70. 71,73,76.94. 
^71, 174, 197. 

river, fias tern, dd 3 ll 46 47 
_ ^ J6.n. i98. 217. ’^r 

Western, pr. 8. 8, 198. 


Babjoiya, p. 10. 

Babrauli, p. 263, 

Bairamnagar, pp. 50, 204, 238, 241, 
Bais, pp. 87, 196, 22l j vide llajputs. 
Ba]ha river, pp. 7, 62, 192. 

Bajra, p. 40. 

BakaiUi, pp. 166, 237. 

Balai, pp. 162,269. 

Balli, pp. 61, 272. 

Ballitt, pp. 142, 204. 

Ballia pargana, pp. 3, 117, 204. 

B ilua, p. 14. 

Bamiana, pp. 73, 196. 

Banarsi, p. 47. 

Banaya, pp. 60, 239. 

Bandia, pp. 19, 70. 

Bangar tract, pp. 2, 4. 

Banias. pp. 88, 100, 103. 

Baujaras, pp. 70, 93, 101, 220, 
Baniaria, p. 226. 

Banks, p. 66. 

Babrl, p. 9. 

Barai river, pp. 8, 50, 198. 

Baraur, pp. lO, 61, 189, 144, 206, 248. 
Baraur river, pp. 8, 60, 198. 

Baraura, p. 70. 

Bareilly, pp. 66, 69, 73, 80, 94, 129, 160 
161, 163, 160, 167, 177, 206. 

Bareilly tabsil, pp. 4, 16, 24, 44, 216. 
Bargujars, p. 87 j vid$ RajputB. 
Barbais, pp. 87, 93. 

Barley, p. 86. 

Barren area, p, 16. 

Barsir, pp. 168, 263. 

Barwars, p. 88. 

Basal, pp. 8, 19, 61, 70, 199, 267. 
Basantpur, p, 263. 

Basdbaran, p. 269. 

Basharatgani, pp. 14, 73, 187, 189, 222. 
Basit river, pp. 10, 241. 

Bebnaa, p. 91. 

Beldars, p. 88. 

Beni river, p. 60. 

Beondhan Khurd, p, 263. 

Bhadaurias, p. 87 1 vide Rajputs. 
Bhadsar, p. 11. 

Bbakra river, pp. 7, 8, 240. 

Bbamora, pp. 73, 75, 70, 129, 228. 
Bhangis, pp. 88, 98. 

Bhantus, pp. 88, 180. 

Bbarhhnii|as, p. 88. 

Bbatiaras, p. 93. 



ii 


INDEX, 


Bhimlaur, p. 143. 

Bhistis, pp. 98, 101. 

Bhitani, p. 61. 

Bhitaura, pp. 73, 137, 164, 236. 
Bbojupura, pp 10, 73, 76, 129, 137, 
223. 


Criminal Courts, p. 116. 
Crops, pp. 36->43. 
Cultivated area, p. 3(3. 
Cultivation, pp, 80 — 43. 
Cultivators, pp. 105 — 113, 


Bholamanpur, p. 248. 

Bhuta, pp. 129, 223. 

Bichaura, p. 70. 

Bicliraiya, p. 206. 

Bibaripur, p: 47. 

Bijauria, p. 247. 

Birds, p. 18. 

Birtb-rate, pp. 26, 26. 

Blindness, p. 29. 

Boundaries of the district, p. 1. 
Brabmans, pp. 85, 38, 100, 101, 107 . 
Bricks, p. 17. 

Bridges, p. 75. 

Buddhists, pp.96, 145. 

Budbauli, pp. 102, 144, 172, 173. 174, 
178, 224. 

Building materials, p. 18. 

Bungalows, pp. 61, 76. 

c. 


Camels, p. 21. 

Canals, pp. 45, 46— 62, .199, 248; vide 
also Rivers. 

Cantonment, p. 116. 

Castes, pp. 88—98, 10—104, 107. 

Cattle, pp. 19—22, 70. 

Cattle*diseaso, p. 22. 

Cattle-pounds, p. 144. 

Census, vide Population. 

Cesses, pp. 112-128. 

Obacibait, pp. 8, 60, 61, 70, 167, 163, 

199, 225. 

Cbamars, pp. 22, 83, 107. 

Cbandels, p. 87, vide Rajputs. 

Cbatia, p, 142. 

Cbaubari-Gbat, pp. 129, 220. 

Cbaubans, pp. 86, 93, lOl, 130, 162, 
168; vide also Raj puts. 

Cbaumabla paragana, pp. 2, 3, 25, 31, 
60, 100, 117, 162, 198, 224, 

Cbaupura, p. 271. 

Chbaoni Surkba, p. 221. 

Cbbitaunian Malpur, pp. 11, 16. 
Cholera, p. 27. 

Cboreli, pp. 11, 12, 47, 48, 199, 248. 
Christianity, pp. 82, 98. 

Churches, pp, 94, 209. 

Civil Courts, p. 116. 

Climate, p. 22. 

Coinage, p. 62. 

College, p. 140. 

Communications, pp. 71—76. 

Cotton,, p. 42. 

Cotton-printing, p. 66. 
Cotton-weaving, pp. 66, 261. 

Crime, pp. 89, 130. 


D. 


Dabbaura, p. 10. 

Dafalis, i). 93. 

Dalclnagar, p. 65. 

Dalcras, pp. 89, 130. 

Dal pat pur, p. 239. 

Damkhodu, p. 49. 

Darzis, pp. 89, 93. 

Daulatpur, pp. 14, 50, 199. 
Deaf-mutes, p. 29. 

Death-rate, pp. 26, 26. 

Doocliara, pp. 19, 70. 

Deoba river, pp. 3, 13, 39, 228, 247. 
Dookola, pp. 13, 193. 

Dooranian, pp. 73, V6, 129, 225. 
Deoranian river, pp. 10, 4S, 49, 76, 
198, 217. 

Des tract, pp. 2, 198. 

Dbakia, pp. 8, 48. 

Dbakni, p. 228. 

Dbakra river, pp. 7, 8, 241. 

Dbakri river, p. 241. 

Dbaneta, pp. 73, 246. 

Dbaniya river, p. 217. 

Dbanuks, p. 89. 

Dbaura, pp. 221, 226. 

Dhobis, pp. 22, 88, 93. 

Dbora river, pp, 9, 49, 198, 241. 
Diseases, pp. 26 — 29. 

Dispensaries, p. 143, 

District Board, p. 189. 

Dobawat, p. 48. 

Dojora river, pp. 7, 76, 217, 240. 
Double-cropping, p. 32. 

Dunka, pp. 103, 117, 189, 226, 244. 
Dunk], p. 51. 


E. 

Education, pp. 138, 140—143. 
Emigration, p. 81. 
Encamping-grounds, p. 76. 
Excise, pp. 132 — 134. 

F. 


Factories, p. 69. 

Fairs, p. 70. 

Famines, pp. 62 — 59. 

Faqirs, pp. 8S, 92, lOl. 

Faridpur, pp. 19, 66, 71, 73, 76, 80, 94 
129, 139, 143, 163, 163, 227, 269. 
Faridpur tabsil, pp. 3, 4, 16, 24, 82, 44, 
108, 117, 178, 288. 
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"ateliganj East, pp. 1, 16, 17, 19, 71, 
73. 75,76. 129, 137, 139, 234. 

'atchganj West, pp. 76, 94, 129, 164, 
221, 235. 

'atolipur, p. 89. 

'auna, p. 18. * 

'eriios, p. 75. 

■ ever, p. 26. 

'iscal Histo. y, pp. 117— -128. 

'isLerios, p . 19. 

'loods, pp. 7, 9, 11. 

'urniture, pp. 68, 207. 

G. 

adiriyivs, p. 88. 

lini, pp. 12y, 139, 143, 23G. 

ajraula, p. 47. 

UTison, p. 116. 

iunoy:i rivor, pp. 11, 228. 

aurs, pp. 86, 162, 196,236 ; vide Rajputs. 

■lutauis, pp. 86, 196 ; vide Rajputs. 

liatgiion, p. 267. 

irdharpur, p, 9. 

irom, pp. 12, 48, 248. 

iridhirpur, pp. 9, 70, 268. 

lass, p. 68. 

oats, p. 21. 

ohna Hattu, pp. 19, 70, 226, 269. 

old lace, p 67. 

opalpur, p. 49. 

ora Loknathpur, p. 263. 

ora river, pp. 10, 49, 199. 

ram, p. 30. 

razing grounds, pp. 16, 20. 

roves, p. 16. 

ujars, pp. 88, 101. 

urbojh, pp. 60, 199. 

urgaou, pp. 70, 89, 139, 145, 189, 

236. 

-vala Prasiddh, p. 146. 

H. 

aburas, p. 89. 

ifizganj, pp. 48, 129, 159, 237. 
^idaruagar, vide Aliganj. 
ijipur, p. 89. 
ildi, p. 186. 

irdaspur, pp. 263, 268. 
irbarpur Matkali, pp. 70, 144. 
iru NagU, p, 206. 
irvests, pp. 31, 36. 
isanpur, p. 49. 

Umana, pp. 162, 224, 226, 269. 
ialth, p. 26. 
eights, p. 1. 
p. 42. 

inap drugs, p. 134. 

pp. 82, 83—90, 100—103. 

>rsos, p, 21. 

'spitals, p. 143. 
irhuri river, pp. 7, 241. 


I. 

Imlia, pp. 11, 229. 

Immigration, p. 81. 

Income-tax, p. 135. 

Indigo, p. 42. 

Infanticide, p. 130. 

Infirmaries, p. 28. 

Insanity, p. 29. 

Interest, p. 64,. 

Irrigation, pp. 8—14, 43 — 52. 

J. 

Jafarpur, p. 272. 

.J.iginiau, p. 12. 

Jagannathpur, p. 256. 

Jails, 131 
Jains, p. 96. 

Jam Girdbarpur, p. 19. 

Jangharas, pp. 80, 101, 102, 130, 163, 
166, 172, 230; vide Rajputs. 

Jats, pp. 88, 101, 

Jaiinor, p 8. 

Jobar, p. 14. 

Jeontb, pp. 12, 247. 

Jbils, pp. 14, 62. 

Jitaur, p. 221, 

Juar, p. 41, 

Julabas, pp. 19, 91, 107, 

Jungles, pp. 16, 191, 

Juvenile jail, p. 181, 

K. 

! Ifabar, pp. 146, 147, 160; vide 

Sbergarb. 

Kabar pargana, pp. 32, 117, 162, 287, 
Kachbis, p. 84. 

Kacbbwabas, p. 87 ; vide Rajputs. 
Kabars, pp. 19, 84. 

Kailas canal, p. 47. 

Kailas river, pp. 11, 12, 47, 76, 228, 229, 
247. 

Kaimua, p. 264. 

Kalwars, pp. 89, 101. 

Kalyanpur, pp. 8, 48. 

Kambobs, pp. 101, 271. 

Kandu river, pp.ill, 217, 247. 

Kankar, pp. 11, 17. 

Kareugi, p. 73. 

Kariaon, p. 264 . 

Karor pargana, pp. 117, 162; vide 
Bareilly tahsil. 

Kasumra, p. 22. 

Katebriyas, pp. 80, 101, 180, 146—149, 
153 ; vide ^jputs, 

Katna river, p. 9. 

Kayasths, pp. 88, 100, 102, 163. 
Kosarpur, p. 268. 

Kesbopur, p. 60, 

Kbadir tract, pp. 3, 4, 36, 127, 190, 210^ 



IV 


INDEX. 


Ebalilpur, p. 283. 

Khalpur, pp. il, 22, l40, 228. 
Ehalwa river, pp. 8, 9, 198. 

Khalwi river, p. 9. 

Khamaria, pp, 199, 248. 

Kbanjanpur, p. 2^. 

Kbatawa, p. 47. 

Ebateli, pp. 189, 288. 

Kbatiks, p. 89. 

Kbattris, pp. 89, lOl, 103. 

Kbirni, pp. 48, 199. 

Kiara, pp. 76, 144, 161, l7l, 220, 238. 
Eicbba canal, p. 49. 

Kicbba river, pp. 9, 46, 49, 198. 
Kirpia river, p. 229. 

Kisans, pp. 84, 101, 107, 194. 

Kodon, p. 41. 

Koris, p. 86. 

Kuandauda, pp. 16, 66. 

Kukri, p. 161. 

Kuli river, pp. 8, 61, 198, 199. 241. 
Kumbars, pp. 22, 88. 

Kundra, pp. 24, 61, 144. 

Kurmis, pp. 83, 100, 107, 193, 194. 

L. 


Lacbhmipur, p, 70. 
Landholders, pp. 98—106. 
Langra, p. 206. 

Language, p. 97. 

Lakes, pp. 14, 62. 

Leather, p, 68. 

Leprosy, p. 29. 

Levels, p. i. 

Lila river, p. iQ. 

Lilaur, pp. 14, 146. 

Lime, p. 17. 

Linseed, p. 37. 

Literacy, p. 142, 

Literature, p. 97. 

Lodbs, p. 

Lehars, pp. 88, 93. 

Lucba river, p. 228. 

Lunatic Asylum, pp, 29, 132. 


Manpur, pp. 6, 8, 60, 283, 272, 
Mansurpur, p. 271. 

Manufactures, pp. 66 — 69. 

Mar tract, pp. 2, 198, 224. 

Markets, p. 69. 

Masur, p, 87. 

Mail Chandpur, pp. 19, 70. 

Mawai, pp. 9, 202, 238. 

Melons, p. 43. 

Metals, p. 68. 

Mewatis, pp. 22, 63, 93, lOl, 107, 130, 

Migration, p. 80. 

Mills, p. 61. 

Mineral products, p, 17. 

Mir an pur, p. 8. 

Mirganj, pp. 78, 76, 94, 129, 139, 177, 
239. 

Mirganj tahsil, pp. 6, 24, 44, 117, 240. 
Missions, p. 94. 

Mobalia, p 48 . 

Mohanpur, pp. 11, 139, 272. 

Moth, p, 42. 

Muazzampur Khalsa, p, 260. 

Mughals, pp. 93, lOl. 

Muhammadganj, pp. 246, 268. 
Muhammadpur, p. 238. 

Mnndia, p. 9. 

Mundia Jagir, pp. 226, 269. 

Mundia Nabi Bakbsb, pp. 11, 269. 
Mungra, p. 289. 

Municipalities, p. 137. 

Munsifs, p. 116. 

Muraos, pp. 84, 101, 107. 

Musalmans, pp. 82, 90—93, 100, 104, 
107. 

Mustard, p. 37. 

Mutiny, The in Bareilly, pp. 169 


N. 


Nadosi, p. 49. 

Nagaria Kalan, pp. 71, 172, 282. 
Nagaria Sadat, pp. 78, 187 1 nd$ Mir* 


M. 


Madura, p. 75. 

Ma^i river, pp. 8, 198. 
Magistrates, p. 115. 

Mahal ca^al, pp. 49, 199. 
Mah6shpur, pp. 48, 7l, 78, i 
Maize, p. 41. 

Makrandpur, pp. 78, 196. 
Halis, pp. 84, 101. 
Manauna, pp. 117, 129, 166, 
Mandanpur, p. 8. 

MeMihftrs, p. 93. 

.Mankara, p. 61. 


Nahil river, pp. 8, 62, 241 • 

Nais, pp. 88, 98. 

Najibabad, p. 224. 

Nakatia river, pp. 8, 10, 48, 63, 76, 146, 
217, 228, 248. 

Nakti, pp. 47, 247. 

Nara, p. ]74. 

Nasratganj, p. 268. 

Nats, p. 89, 

Nau^on, p. 235. 

Naurangpur, p. 206. 

Navigation, p. 70, 

Nawabganj, pp. 61, 78, 70, 94^ 106, 129, 
187, 189, 148, 246. 

Nawabganj tabsil, pp, 8,24, 81, 44, 
I 117, 247 . 
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V 


Kawab Nadi, pp, 14| 75, 191. 

Nawada, p. 101. 

Nawadia, pp. 47, 247, 

Nekpur, pp. 103, 210, 220. 

Newspapers, p. 97. 

Nola river, p. 247. 

Notified areas, pp. 139, 187. 

Nurabad, p, 204, 

o. 

Oats, p. 36. 

Occupations, p. 96. 

Oganpur, pp. 24, 47, 61, 199, 

Oilseeds, pp. 37, 43. 

Opium, pp. 37, 134. 

Orphanages, p. 95. 

P. 

Pacliomi, p, 140. 

Pachpora, pp. 70, 144, 262. 

Padhora, pp. 144, 252. 

Paha river, pp. 60, 199. 

Pairiya river, pp. 14, 191. 
Panchbhumi, p. 146. 

Pandhora, pp. 24, 61. 

Pangaili river, pp. 12, 40, 47, 75, 247, 
Panwars, pp. 87, 204 j vid 0 Rajputs, 
Paranra, p. 186. 

Parchhai, pp. 8, 241, 

Pardhauli, j). 217. 

Parewa, p. 48. 

Parganas, pp. 116, 117. 

Pars is, p. 96. 

Pathans, pp, 91, 100, 104, 

Pauudhora, p. 61, 

Pehria river, p. 241. 

Pigs, pp. 18, 22. 

Pila river, pp, 7, 241, 

Pipalsana, p. 223. 

Piparthara, pp. 11, 229, 232. 

Kpra, p. 61. 

Pirbahora, p. 71. 

Pitambarpur, pp. 73, 137 j vide Farid- 
pur, 

Fiyas, p. 139; vide Sarauli, 

Plague, p. 28. 

Police, p. 128, 
i^oppyi P- 87. 

Population, pp. 77—80. 

Post-offices, p. 136. 

Potatoes, p. 37, 

Pottery, p. 68. 

Prices, p. 69. 

Proprietors, pp. 98—106, 


<1 


R. 

Raikwars, p. 86 ; vide Rajputf. 
Railways, p. 72. 

Rainfall, p. 23. 

Rains, pp. 93, 100. 106, 107, 202. 
Raipur, pp. 144, 232. 

Raipura Chaudliri, p. 221. 

Raipur Lokinan, p. 71. 

Rajao, p. 101. 
por* P- 178. 

Raj pur Kalan, pp. 189, 263. 

Rajputs, pp. 86, 96, 100, 102, l07, 130. 
Raju Nagla, p. 60. 

Raraganga river, pp. 3, 6, 19, 73, 76, 
76, 190, 216, 229, 240. 

Ram na gar, pp. 139, 144, 146, 148, 167, 
253. 

Ram Patti, p. 170. 

Rampura, pp. 60, 241, 

Kape-sood, p. 37. 

Ras, p. 61. 

Rasuiya, pp. 73, 137, 231. 

Rasula, pp. 48. 49. 

Rathors, pp. 86, 146, 196 j vide Rajputs. 
Registration, p. 113, 

Religious, p. 82. 

Routs, pp. 108—113. 

Revenue ; vide Fiscal History, 
Rovenuo-free tenures, pp. 99, 127. 

Rice, pp, 38, 43. 

Richba, pp. 70, 71, 129, 139, 148, 144, 
268. 

Richba pargana, pp. 2, 26, 100, 106. 

117, 162, 269. ’ 

Richba Road Station, pp, 73, 203. 
Richola, p. 60. 

Ritliaura, pp. 11, 76, 129, 144, 231, 260. 
Rivers, pp. 6—14. 

Roads, pp. 71, 74. 

Rohillas, pp. 91, 118, 154—166. 

Rubbani Begam, p. 47. 

Rukampur, p. 49. 


8 . 


Sadullahganj, p. 196. 

Sahora, p. 272. 

Saidpur Math, pp. 48, 218. 

Saiyids, pp. 92, 101, 

Saiyidpur, p 16. 

Sakras, p. 16. 

Salebnagar, pp. 48, 66. 

Saneha, p. 260. 

Saneha pargana, pp. 8, 16, 117, 168, 

Sanina, p. 186. 

Saniha, 117, 

Sankha river, pp. 9, 76, 217. 

Sarauli, pp. 8, 16, 60, 70, 76, 94, 129, 
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Sarauli North pargana, pp. 7, 16, 81, 
117, 163, 186, 242, 262. 

Sarauli South pargana, pp. 8, 13, 117, 
163, 263. 

Sa aura, p. 61. 

Sardarnagar, pp. 76, 161,206, 263. 
Schools, vide Education. 

Semhhora, p. 7l. 

Senthal, pp. 48, 71. 73, 103, 139, 144, 
261, 264. 

Settlements, vide Fiscal History, 

Sex, p. 81. 

Shahamatganj, pp. 73, 131, 137, 206. 
Shahi, pp. 16, 61, 70, 94, 129, 139, 142, 
244, 266. 

Shahi pargana, pp. 117, 266. 

Shah pur, pp. 6, 26l. 

Shakras, pp. 60, 61. 

Sharif nagar, pp. 49, 60, 238. 

Sheep, p. 21, 

Sheikhs, pp- 90, 100, 101. 

Sheogarh, p. 172. 

Sheopuri, pp. 6, 70, 99, 101, 139, 189, 267. 
Shergarh. pp. tO, 139. 144, 160, 268. 
Shishgarh, pp. 8, 86, 99, 101, 129, 139, 
269. 

Siddha river, pp. 7, 52, 240. 

Sikarwars, p. 87 ; vide Rajputs. 

Sikhs, p. 96. 

Sila river, pp. 7, 241. 

Silk fabrics, p. 67. 

Simaria, p. 89. 

Simra Bhogpur, p. 49. 

Sim ra Rain pura, p. 146. 

Sindhauli, pp. 139, 185, 270. 

Sindhora, p. 49. 

Singhothi, p. 48. 

.•Sirsawa, pp. lOl, 271. 

Sirsawa pargana, pp. 3, 117, 162, 271. 
Sithra, p. 61. 

Small-pox, p. 27. 

Sohar, p. 186, 

Soils, p. 3. 

Solankhis, p. 87 ; vide Rajputs. 
Sombansis, pp. 87, 93, 221 j vide 
Rajputs. 

Sonars, p. 88. 

Sonkha, p. 49. 

Stamps, p. 134. 

Sudhanpur, p. 89. 

Sugarcane, pp. 36, 39, 40, 249. 
Sugar-making, pp. 66, 207. 

Sukhi river, p. 12. 

Sundiawan, p. 48. 

Surahi, p. 171. 

Surkha, p. 71. 


T. 

Tab, pp. 226, 261. 

Tahsils, p. 117. 

Tanda, p. 163. 

Tanda Changa, p. 144. 

Tanks, p. 62. 

Tatar pur, p. 89. 

Telegraphs, p. 186, 

Telis, pp. 88, 93, 101. 

Temperature, p. 23. 

Tenants, pp. 106—113. 

Ten\ires, pp. 98, 99, 105. 

Tcra, p. 60. 

Textile fabrics, p. 66. 

Thoria, pp. 11, 51, 76, 139, 231, 272. 
Tisua, pp. 117, 233, 272. 

Tobacco, p, 37 

Tomars, p 80; vide Rajputs. 
Towns, p. 80. 

Trade, 69, 

Turks, p. 93. 

Turkunian, p. 89. 

Turmeric, p, 9. 

u. 

Udaibhanpur, p, 143. 

Umar pur, p. 247. 

Under- proprietors, p. 99. 

Urd, p. 42. 

V. 


Vaccination, pp, 27, 28. 
Villages, p. 80. 

Village banks, p. 66. 

Village Sanitation Act, p. 189. 
Vitae statistics, pp. 26, 26. 

w. 


Wages, p. 61. 

Waste land, pp. 15, 82. 
Water-level, p..'^45. 
Waterways, p. 76. 

Weaving, pp. 66, 261. 
Weights and measures, p. 62. 
Wells, p. 46, 

Wheat, pp. 86, 86, 

Wild animals, p. 18. 
Wood-work, p. 67. 

Woollen fabrics, p, 67. 







